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Tue State Trials present to the moral and_ philosophical 

reader an instructive history of the mind of this great country. 
Part, indeed, of the scene which they disclose, is of that common 
character which belongs to the unmodified depravity of our baser 
nature, and which is nearly the same in appearance under all 
diversities of place and condition: but in the greater part ‘we 
behold the struggles of our distinguished predecessors; sometimes 
suffering simply for being better or wiser than their own times ; 
sometimes hurried into crime by a sort of precipitous virtue; 
sometimes scattering discord and ruin in the pursuit of selfish 
objects; and sometimes laying bare the foundations of human 
society by their daring challenges of oo right and natural 
freedom. These trials impart to our history a sort of living 
freshness, making it speak to us through the mouths of those 
who have been the principal instruments of its progressive 
changes. Though there is in the great political events of this 
country enough to distinguish its great characters from those of 
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the rest of Christendom, still in the crowded page of the histo- 
rian we obtain only transient views of individual greatness; and 
the biographer, besides the partiality and exaggeration into 
which he is so apt to run, is usually obliged to trust to the de- 
scriptive force of his pencil in the delineation of character, and 
to sacrifice singleness of effect, and unity of interest, by bringing 
numerous other events and persons upon the same stage ; but in 
the records of individual character which are preserved to us in 
these trials, not only are facts, and facts the most illustrative of 
mental qualities, left to bear their own testimony, but a series of 
extraor¢ omg persons come successively into view without any 
interfering objects, under circumstances the most interesting and 
awful which can evince and exhibit moral fortitude, or exercise 
conflicting virtue. 

As a repertory of legal usages, rules, maxims, precedents, 
and decisions, this publication is unquestionably of the greatest 
importance to the lawyer; but the general reader may need to 
be reminded that the lesson of most value contained in these 
volumes is that which instructs us by how very slow and 
painful a process, by how much blood and bitter sacrifice, that 
apr state of the constitution has been matured, under which 

e enjoys all the liberty that is consistent with duty, and all the 
security which is consistent with liberty. 

The gradual developement of that freedom which consists in 
equal rights and equal oe is to be seen in these volumes 
‘practically illustrated. ‘The proper test of a political constitution 
is the mode in which justice is distributed, especially in that de- 
partment of it in which the controversy is between the sovereign 
and the subject, or, in language perhaps more substantially, 
though less technically proper, between the public and the indi. 
vidual; for all history and reason are against the hypothesis of a 
steady and impartial dispensation of justice, in matters especially 
of public concern, where the balance is ill maintained between 
liberty and authority. 

It must be owned that, in the transactions of justice trans- 
mitted in these volumes, the dignity and worth of the British 
character is chiefly on the side of the accused: and this is equally 
observable in those cases where a popular faction has had the 
ascendancy, as in those in which the government has proceeded 
in its ordinary constitutional course. Governors and governed 
have in their turns interrupted that stream of public virtue which, 
deep and clear like the Thames, has immemorially flowed 
through the heart of this country: at such times the banks 
have given way, and partial destruction has followed ; but by 
these disasters our ancestors have been the better instruct 
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where to place their mounds and securities, and how to improve 
the passage of the mighty current so as to multiply its blessings, 
and restrain its excesses. The river has been swelled in its 
vagrant and irregular progress by a variety of tributary accessions 
from sources more or less obvious, and sometimes from springs 
too deep for human research. As we stand upon its margin, and 
cast our eyes over its broad and beneficent surface, we Sadi to 
value it the more, the more we see in it results above human 
foresight or contrivance: we view with devotional rapture the 
signs of Providential care. Such is our constitution; and so 
composed, enlarged, defined, and clarified, it has flowed down 
to us a rich and consecrated inheritance, which it is our privilege 
to enjoy, and our duty to transmit. 

But although the best part of our boasted constitution has been 
brought about independently of man’s contrivance, and some- 
times by a train of events contradicting all probable expectation 
—the offspring of apparent accident, of the stress of circum- 
stances, or of the exigency of a crisis; yet on every great poli- 
tical occurrence, especially on those which have been operative 
in the formation of our liberties, the brave and virtuous cha- 
racter of our ancestors has left its fair and goodly impression. 
Our great political men of an earlier day, wc our prejudices 
much deceive us, were above the average character of their con- 
temporaries throughout the rest of Europe. ‘There was some- 
thing in their athletic virtue of that sincere and sober cast which 
one sees not in the leading men of other nations. A manly heart, 
a loyal devotion, a religious courage, and views purified and re- 
strained by allegiance and honour, are the characteristics of 
many of those whose fate is recorded in the early part of this 
collection of state trials. Under these severe ASSAYS, the worth 
of our patriotic ancestors has often emerged, like silver from the 
furnace, pure and resplendent. Virtue suffering under persecu- 
tion, divested of all exterior grace, solitary, naked, and exposed, 
appears in all the proper majesty of its nature. A spectacle more 
affectingly grand is never displayed upon the stage of life than 
the self-supported subject of oppression and malice, opposing to 
the arm of power the shield of integrity, transmuting crime into 
glory, and turning the edge of unmerited punishment. 3 

These are the reflections naturally produced in the breast of 
the English reader by the greater part of the early trials for 
state offences which have been preserved to us., By the generous 
struggles of great minds, the moral order of society has been 
driven onwards, and no resting place has been allowed to an 
system of rule inconsistent with the claims of social freedom and 
the rights of humanity. All, indeed, are not thus to be re- 
garded ; and many a bold bad _ has, in every period of our 
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history, suffered the just sentence of the law for the criminal 
breach of his allegiance ; but it is impossible not to see that, in 
the turbulent or arbitrary stages through which our history has 
passed, justice has, in practice, adopted the passions of men, 
and often consented to be the agent of tyranny and faction. Nearly 
in the proportion that the political system of the country has 
improved in its character, and merited the submission and 
affection of the good, reproach attaches upon the objects of these 
state prosecutions. At the period of the revolution the constitu- 
tion acquired a character with which justice in its purest form has 
been associated; and from that time to the present the state 
trials, in the far greater number of cases, awl the contentions 
of factious hostility with legitimate and temperate authority. 

In the sixteenth century the bosom of a well-born Englishman 
was the depository of feelings and principles strictly national. 
The sentiment of honour, which Eieneugiien considers as the 
principle of monarchical government, ran in a_ swelling tide 
through his veins. A certain chivalrous attachment to _ his 
and even in its nature, connecting 

uty and fidelity with heroic elevation of thought and feeling, 
true as the temper of his sword, and engraved on his heart 
like the quarterings on the field of his escutcheon, was in 
those days the characteristic of the nobleman and the gentleman 
of England. When we consider how this loyal character was 
created in modern Europe, how early it was engendered, and 
how long it lasted; that it was cradled in the forest, and under 
the open sky, and not under canopies of silk and purple; that 
it grew up in perfect harmony with sentiments of the wildest 
origin, accomplishing its stature without contracting the dimen- 
sions of other ennobling properties ; we are compelled to acknow- 
pee its noble birth, and natural place in the mind; and 
further, when we consider the many virtuous and valiant men 
whom, in the period we have last alluded to, the sentiment of 
loyalty has invariably accompanied in every fortune,—in the 
field, in the senate, in the dungeon, or on the scaffold ; when 
we consider the magnanimous self-devotion which it has- pro- 
duced ; the fidelity, purity, and peerless honour of which it has 
been the source; the lofty spirit which it has sustained, and the 
gallant achievements to which it has led; we can scarcely find 
tm any temporal motives to human conduct, no, not in the 
love of liberty itself, a firmer principle of action, a clearer 
aap of virtuous constancy, a star that points with purer 
ustre to the luminous path of glory. : 

The executions, no less than the trials of great men, when En 
lishmen were thoroughly English, and their hearts were eatirely 
at home, were often as instructive as they were affecting. Their 
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last words were usually words of dignified submission, loyal advice, 
and humble prayer. It would be rather ridiculous to talk of dying 
like a gentleman; and yet in the manner in which many pri- 
soners of state bore their unjust sentence, and the execution of 
it, in the cruel days of Henry VIII., or suffered upon ambigu- 
ous charges in the reigns immediately succeeding, there was an 
air of graceful composure and polished gravity, which adds no 
little to the reverential feelings with which we delight still to 
dwell upon every minute circumstance of their dying moments, 
But to this dignity of carriage, this stately courtesy of manner, 
religion added her superior sanctions and severer graces; and 
there are scarcely to be found more noble confessions of faith, or 
a sublimer use of the resources of spiritual consolation, than. 
those which were made during that little remnant of life’s closing 
scene, those counted minutes of awful expectancy, which were 
passed on the scaffold. On this grand and decorous catastrophe 
of the drama, the heart bestows its silent plaudits, and welcomes 
with joy such enlivening testimonies to the strengthening efficacy 
of a holy trust in God. 

We accompany More and Fisher through the last 7 of 
their earthly pilgrimage, with feelings partaking of that refresh- 
ment, of which those good and more than great men sppens to 
have been sensible, as they drew nearer to their heavenly home. 

Before their mock tribunals we see their prosecutors and judgé 
tried and condemned; themselves acquitted in their own approv- 
ing consciences, subject only to the sentence of that court of fin 
appeal, where justice, but merciful justice, will be done in the 
presence of men and angels.* : 


* About nine of the clock, the Lieutenant came againe to the bishop, and find- 
ing him almost ready, said that he was come now for him ; ‘I will wait upon you 
straight,’ said he, ‘as fast as this thin body of mine will give me leave.” Then said 
he to his man, * Reach me my furred tippet to put about my neck,’ ‘ O my lord? 
said the lieutenant, * what need you be so careful for your health for this little 
time, being, as yourself knoweth, not much above an hour?’ ‘ I think no other- 
wise,’ said this blessed father; ‘ but yet in the mean time f will keep myselfe as 
well as Ican, till the very time of my execution; for I tell you truth, though I 
have, I thank our Lord, a very good desire and a willing minde to die at this time, 
and so trust of his infinite mercy and goodnesse he will continue it, yet will I not 
willingly hinder my health, in the mean time, one minute of an houre, bat still 
prolong the same as long as I can, _— reasonable waies and meanes as Al- 
mighty Ged hath provided for me.’ ith that, taking a little book in his hand 
which was a New Testament lying by him, he made a crosse on his forebead, and 
went out of his prison doore with the lieutenant, being so weak that he was 
scarce able to go downe staires; wherefore, at the staires-foot he was taken up 
in a chaire between two of the lieutenant’s men, and carried to the Tower-gate, 
witha great number of weapons about him, to be delivered to the Sheriffs of 
London for execution. And as they were come to the uttermost precinct of the 
liberty of the Tower, they rested there with him aspace, till such time as one was 
sent before to know in what readinesse the Sheriffs were to receive him; during 
which space he rose out of bis chaire, and standing on his feet leaned his shoulders 
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The great and important political lesson to be learned from 
the arbitrary and oppressive transactions of the reigns of the 


to the wall, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven, opened his little book in his 
hand, and said, * O Lord, this is the last time that ever I shall open this book ; 
let some comfortable place now chance unto me, whereby I thy poore servant 
may glorifie thee in this my last houre ;’ and with that looking into the book, the 
first thing that came to his sight were these words, * Hec est autem vita eterna, 
ut cognoscant te, solum verum Deum, et quem misisti Jesum Christum, Ego 
te glorificavi super terram, opus consummavi quod dedisti mihi ut faciam: Et 
nunc clarifica tu me, Pater, apud temetipsum claritate quam habui priusquam, 
&c. ; and with that he shut the book together, and said, ‘ Here is even learning 
enough for me to my life’s end.’ And so the Sheriffs being ready for him, he was 
taken up again among certain of the Sheriffs’ men, with a new and much greater 
company of weapons than was before, and carried to the scaffold on the Tower- 
hill, otherwise called East Smithfield, himselfe praying all the way, and record- 
ing upon the words which he before had read; and when he was come to the foot 
of the scaffold, they that carried him offered to help him up the staires; But 
then, said he, ‘ Nay, masters, seeing I am come so farre, let me alone, and ye 
shall sce me shift for myself well enough;’ and so went up the staires without 
any helpe, so lively, that it was merveile to them that knew before of his debility 
and weaknesse, But as he was mounting up thestaires, the south-east sun was shining 
very bright in his face, whereupon he said to himselfe these words, lifting up his 
hands, * Accedite ad eum, et illuminamini, et facies vestra non confundetur.’ 
By that time he was upon the scaffold it was about ten of the clock, where the 
executioner being ready to do his office, kneeled down to him, as the fashion is, 
and asked him forgivenesse ; * I forgive thee,’ said he, * with all my heart, and I 
trust theu shalt see me overcome this storm lustily.”. Then was his gown and tip- 
pet taken from him, and he stood in his deublet and hose in sight of all the 
people, whereof was no small number assembled to see his execution. There 
was to be seen along, lean, and slender body, having on it little other sub- 
stance besides skin and bones, insomuch, as most of the beholders merveiled to see 
a living man so farre consumed, for he seemed a very image of death, and as it 
were death ina man’s shape, using a man’s voice; and therefore it was thought 
the king was something cruell to put such a man to death, being so neere his end, 
and to kill that which was dying already, except it were for pity’s sake to rid him 
of his pain, When the innocent and holy man was some time upon the scaffold, 
he spake to the people in effect as followeth: ‘ Christian people, I am come 
hither to die for the faith of Christ’s holy Catholique Church ; and I thank God 
hitherto my stomack hath served me very well thereunto, so that yet I have not 
feared death; wherefore I desire you all to help and assist me with your prayers, 
that at the very point and instant of death’s stroke, I may in that very moment 
stand steadfast, without fainting in any one point of the Catholique Faith, free 
from any fear, And I beseech Almighty God of his infinite goudnesse, to save 
the king and his realme, and that it may please him to hold his hand over it and 
send him good counsel,’ These, or like words he spake with such a cheereful 
countenance, such a stout and constant courage, and such a reverend gravity, that 
he appeared to all men not only void of feare but also glad of death, Besides 
this, he uttered his words so distinctly, and with so loud and cleare a voice, that 
the people were astonished thereat, and noted it for a miraculous thing, to heare 
so plain and audible a voice come from so weak and sickly an old body; for the 
youngest man in that presence, being in good and perfect health, could not have 
spoken to be better heard and perceived than he was, Then after these few words 
by him uttered, he kneeled down on both his knees and said certain prayers, 
among which one was the hymu of Te Deum laudamus, to the end, and the psalm 
of In te, Domine, speravi. Then came the executioner and bound a handkerchief 
about his eyes; and so this holy father, lifting up his hands and heart towards hea 
ven, said a few prayers, which were not long, but fervent and devout; which 
being ended, he laid his head down on the middle of alittle block, where the exes 
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Tudors is the commanding operation of public opinion over 
the best contrived system of jurisprudence. The Fines of the 
land, except where partial statutes broke in upon their consistency 
and equity, have been uniformly the guardians of life, liberty, 
and civil equality, and even where a temporary disturbance has 
been made, the strong substratum of freedom and right has ap- 
peared through the agitated medium. But still in the reigns of 
which we have been speaking, the best securities of the subject 
were turned to his prejudice, and juries were little better, in con- 
tests between the sovereign and the subject, than the organs of ty- 
rannical vengeance. Prosecution was a term nearly synonymous 
with conviction; throughout the whole period of the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his daughter Mary, this collection of trials 
presents us with only two instances of acquittals where the sub- 
ject was tried upon a charge of offences against the state, viz. 
that of William Lord Dacres, of the North, and Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the first in the reign of the father, and the se- 
cond in that of his daughter. ‘The surprise and joy with which 
the verdict of acquittal was received by the country is thus 
agreeably told in an extract from Hall’s Hen. VIII. p. 225. 
“The nynth day of July was the Lord Dacres, of the North, 
arral oe at Westminster of High Treason, where the duke of 
Norfiolke sate as judge and high steward of England. The 
sayd Lorde Dacres beyng brought to the barre with the axe of 
the Tower before him, after his inditement red, not only im- 
proved the sayd inditement as false and maliciously devised 
against him, and answered every part and matter herein con- 
tained, but also so manly, wittily, and directly confuted his ac- 
cusors, whiche there were ready to avouche their accusacions, 
that to their great shames, and to his press honor, he was found 
that day by his peres not guts whiche undoubtedly the com- 
mons excedyngly joyed and rejoysed of, insomuche as there was 
in the hall at those woordes ¢ Not giltie’ the greatest shoute and 
crye of joy that the like no man livyng may remembre that ever 
he heard.” 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton was acquitted, but the Jury were 
summoned before the council in the star-chamber, where th 
affirmed that ‘they had done all things according to their 
knowledge, and with good consciences, even as they should 
answer before God at the day of Judgment;” but sentence was 


cutioner, being ready with a sharp and heavy axe, cut asunder his slender neck at 
one blow, which bled so abundantly that many wondered to see so much blood 
issue out of so slender and lean a body. He was beheaded June 22, 1535, in the 

eightieth year of age. Lord Herbert says that ‘the Pope Paul ITI. sent him a 
Cardinal’s hat, but unseasonably, his head being off.’ There isa story that when 
Henry heard of the Pope’s intention to send him a hat, he exclaimed, * Fore God, 
then, he shall wear it on his shoulders, for I'll have his head off. 
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given by the Lord Chancellor, that they should pay a thousand 


marks a-piece, and that they should remain in prison till pay- 
ment, upon which the observation of Rapin is just: °° So the 
juries were deprived of the liberty of judging according to their 
consciences; and, instead of being governed by proofs, they were 
to examine how the King stood affected to the prisoners, and by 
that determine their verdicts.” 

Still, however, notwithstanding these abuses and perversions, 
we are not the less disposed to consider the trial by jury as the 
palladium of our liberties. In questions of property and com- 
mutative justice, and in trials for public offences where power 
had no inducement to interpose, the law was in general well 
administered through the medium of juries, even in those days: 
it was justice still, and justice travelling through the land, uni- 
form in practice and principle, and familiarizing the maxims 
of equity and equality to the minds of the people. So single is 
its Sadan and such is the universality of its nature, that 
it is not possible for it to be true in any one of its chords 
without imparting something sympathetic to every nerve of the 
social system. ‘The habits induced by this excellent provision 
for the security of justice in ordinary cases spread their influence 
by degrees; and the practice of arguing in open court upon vivd 
voce evidence, and insisting upon human rights and reciprocal 
es aT would be sure to maintain in the public mind a kind 
of elasticity against the pressure of power that would naturally 
profit by every opportunity of expansion. This action was con- 
stant, while arbitrary power was in its nature subject to vacilla- 
tions and remissions; and such was the spirit of English law, 
and the potential virtue of the English constitution, that, as 
casual accumulation promoted liberal inquiry, and freedom of 
pane produced freedom in act and opinion, little more was 
found necessary to keep the polity of Radlind on a par with this 
progression, than to develope its properties, ascertain its prin- 
ciples, and finish its proportions. Some struggles between con- 
flicting tendencies were natural and unavoidable; superstition 
aud tyranny fought for their lives, and, in military language, 
may said to have sold their lives dear. They had their 
victims on the scaffold and at the stake. Innocence and loyalty 
were immolated; but the perfume of the sacrifices diffused a 
fragrance over the land, and the stream of those pure libations 
quickened every seed of patriotism with which the soil of 
England had been early sown, into vigorous vegetation and life. 

ring the long period of Elizabeth’s reign, the national 
mind had leisure to collect its energies. Glorious and successful 
in her competition with other nations, England became great in 
her own esteem, The fame of her captains and her statesmen, 
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and the rising rank of her philosophers, her theologians, her 
poets, and her men of letters, exalted her genius, and dilated her 
capacities. A religion founded on tyranny, usurpation, and 
fraud, had given way to a freer and fairer system of belief and 
worship ; and, in the struggle for the rights of conscience, indi- 
vidual man began to know and feel his own worth in the com- 
munity of which he was become a constituent and Pe 
A church, tempering freedom with obedience, and humility with 
inquiry, founded by Christian heroes who sealed its charter with 
their blood, distinguished as well for its liberality as its holiness, 
showing man to himself in the mirror of the Gospel, full of in- 
terior grace and loveliness, and substituting that ‘ service which 
is perfect freedom,” for heartless forms, and the trappings of a 
vain worship, became the partner of the state, the nurse of knows 
ledge, and the pattern of evangelical purity. The fruition of 
this great blessing perhaps produced too sudden a disturbance of 
habitual opinions: intoxicated with their spiritual freedom, men 
were hurried into contrary extremes of error, and lost by fanatic 
violence much of what intrepid moderation and sober courage 
had acquired. But still the tide of liberty was swelled by every 
new accession of free thought, and pressed hard — the banks 
of prerogative. The impulse derived additional strength from 
the efforts of genius in every department of poetry and prose ; 
and, under the tuition of Bacon, men were taught how to think 
for themselves, and to canvas the principles of political govern- 
ment. The thorough detestation in which the laws enacted in 
the reign of Henry VIII. were held after his death was 
strongly marked in the beginning of the reigns of his son Ed- 
ward VI., and his daughter Mary. And some progress in the 
ewe of penal enactments is plainly enough indicated in the 
st parliament of the unhappy Queen, whose own breast, inde- 
pendently of her superstitious tenets, and the influence of her 
confessor, appears not to have wanted the elements of humanity 
and justice.* We know how well Sir N. Throckmorton availed 


* “ The first parliament of this reign, during the year 1553, was held at three” 
different sessions ; in the first of which a most truly constitutional statute passed, 
which reduced all treasons to those which were declared to be such by the 25th of 
Edward III. The new treasons during the reigo of Henry VIII. were those 
chiefly intended to be repealed ; and some of the members of this parliament ex- 
claimed with proper warmth against the severity of the laws, saying they were 
more bloody than Draco’s, Dionysius’s, or any other tyrant in history. The preamble 
to this most excellent law is to the same purport with that of the statute of Ed- 
ward VI. last observed apon; but is so much superior in style, that I shall here 
insert part of it for the sake of a comparison: ‘ Forasmuch as the state of every 
king and ruler standeth more assured by the love of the subject towards their sove- 
reigns, than in the dread and fear of laws made with rigorous pains ; and laws also 
justly made for the preservation of the common weal, without extreme punishment 
or rigour, are more often obeyed and kept, than laws and statutes made with ex+ 
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himself of the statute alluded to, and we never ought to forget 
the courage and virtue of the jury who, so soon after a reign 
destructive of every germ of liberty, could venture to assert the 
rights of conscience. ‘These rights, it is true, became soon again 
the sport of a bigoted tyranny; but the impulse was given, and 
the unarrestable progress of opinion had begun. ‘This progress 
was continued, and showed itself by various indications during 
the reign of Elizabeth. ‘Through the period, nearly half a cen- 
tury, of the government of this Queen, whose maxims were little 
less arbitrary than those of her father, not a single statute can be 
named which improved, or was designed to improve, the political 
security of the subject ; but without the aid of any such positive 
provisions, and notwithstanding many oppressive enactments, the 
character both of the governors and governed continued to im- 
“swe and a great change was silently going on, if not in deve- 
opement, at least in preparation.* 


treme punishment, &c,’ This is the language of a legislator, promulgating his laws 
with dignity ; that of Edward VI, is the idle flourish of a rhetorician, or rather 
half learned schoolmaster, It is very singular that the first statutes, both of the 
preceding and present reign, should open with such strong reflections on the laws 
and government of Henry VIII.” Barr, Obs. on Stat. p. 531, 

* We think the following account is characteristic of the vigour of sentiment, 
mixed with strong feelings of loyalty which belonged to that period. The tract 
entitled ** The Discoverie of the gaping Gulph whereunto England is like to be 
swallowed by a French Marriage, if the Lorde forbid not the Bands by letting her 
Majesty (Queen Elizabeth) see the sin and punishment thereof, 1579,’’ was pro- 
duced by the incognito visit of the Duke of Anjouto England, after the favourable 
reception of his proxy by the Queen, The author,,gJohn Stubbes, a member of Lin- 
coln’s Ino, the publisher, William Page, and Hugh Singleton, the printers, were 
all three apprehended, tried, and sentenced to have their right hands cut off by a 
butcher's knife and mallet, (Singleton, by the interest of his friends, obtained 
a remittance of the sentence.) Stubbes, addressing himself to the spectators, said : 

** What a grieffe it is to the bodie to lose one of its members you all know. IL 
am come hither to receive my punishment according to the laws, Iam sorie for — 
the losse of my hand, and more sorie to lose it by judgment ; but moat of all with 
her Majesties indignation and evell opinion, whome I have so highlie displeased. 
Before I was condemned, I might speak for my innocencie, but nowe my mouth is 
stopped by judgment, tothe which I submitt myselffe, and ame content patientlie to 
endure whatsoever it pleaseth God, of his secrett Providence, to laie upon me, and 
take it justlie deserved for my sinnes; and I pray God it maie be an example to 
youe all, that it beinge so daungerous to offend the lawes without an evell mean- 
inge, as breedeth the losse of an haund, you maie use your haundes holylie, and 
praie to God for the longe preservation of her Majestie over youe, whom God hath 
used as an instrument for a longe peace and many blessings over us; and speciallie 
for his Gospell, whearby shee hathe made a waie for us to rest and quiteness of our 
consciences, For the French I force not, but my greatest grieffe is, in soe many 
weekes and daies imprisonment, her Majestie hath not once thought me worthie of 
her mercie, which she hath oftentimes extended to divers persons in greater offences. 
For my haund I esteeme it not soe mutch, for I thinke 1 colde have saved it, and 
might do yet; but I will not have a guiltlesse harte, and an infamous haunde. I 
praie youe all to praie with me, that God will strengthen me to endure and abide 
the paine that Tame to suffre, and graunt me this grace, that the losse of my haunde 
do not withdraw any parte of my duetie and affection teward her Majestic, and 
because, when soe many veines of blonde are opened, it is uncertain howe they 
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The state trials of Elizabeth’s reign, though numerous and 
sanguinary, display less of injustice, and a more settled order of 
procedure ; and instances of mercy in the Crown, beyond the 
experience of former reigns, breathe something of a sense of 
humanity, mixed, probably, with some respect for a meliorated 
state of public spirit and feeling. | 

In the reign of James I., the state trials assume a much 
more regular and legal character, although certainly below the 
standard of purity to which they have since attained. . The 
volume which comprises the proceedings of this reign rises there- 
fore greatly in interest and instruction. ‘The law in various in- 
stances maintained a struggle with power; and the King, who in 
the case of the Earl of Somerset could only prevail by abusin 
his prerogative of pardon, was compelled to see the Lord High 
Treasurer, the Earl of Middlesex, punished by fine and degra- 
dation, notwithstanding his favour towards the accused and _ his 
speech in his behalf. ‘The boldness of one of the King’s own 
Chaplains who, in a sermon preached before him at Greenwich, 
reviled the Lord ‘Treasurer to his face, when in the plenitude of 
his power, is a ludicrous but pregnant instance of the altered 
spirit of the times since the reign of the Tudors, Every thing 
now pointed to a new order of things. ‘The feudal institutions were 
giving way, and the effects of the new arrangement of property 
and power were beginning more obviously to display themselves. 
Commerce had given vent to the diffusion of wealth; its great 
masses were broken down, and its real value to the community 


maie be stayed, and what will be the event theirof. Then kneeling, he continued, 
** TI beseche youe all to praie for me, that it wolde please God to forgive me my 
sinnes, and I crave pardon of all the worlde, and freelie forgive everie one that 
hathe offended me, and soe with mercie to deale with me, that whether I live or 
die, I may live or die his servaunt. My maisters, if there be any among youe that 
doe love me, if your love be not in God, and her Majestic, L utterlie denie your 
loue.” The hand ready on the block to be stricken off, he said often to the people: 
** Praye for me, nowe my calamitie is at haunde,” At the end of these words 
his right hand was struck off, when waving his hat with his remaining hand, he 
exclaimed :—‘* God save the Queen! ’’ and immediately swooned, 

Page next ascended the scaffold, and, addressing himself to the by-standers, said : 

** 1 am come hither to receive the law according to my judgment, and thanke 
God of alls and of this I take God to witness, that knoweth the hartes of all men, 
that, as I ame sorie I have offended her Majestie, so did 1 never mene harme to her 
Highness’ person, crowne, or dignity ; but have bene as trewe a subject as an 
was in England to my abilitie, except none :” Then holding up his right hand, 
“‘ This haunde,” said he, ‘¢ did I put to the plough, and got my living by it many 
years. If it wolde have pleased her Highness to have pardoned it, and have taken 
my left haund, or my life, she had delte more favourablie with me, for nowe I have 
no means to live; but God, which is the father of us all, will provide for me, Tf 
beseeche you all to praie for me, that 1 maie take this punishment.” And so laying 
his hand upon the block, he prayed the executioner to perform his office as quickly 
as possible, who, at two blows, severed his hand from his arm, whereat lifting up the 
stump, he said to the people, ** I have left there a true Englishman’s hand,” and so 
went away from the sca old very stoutly, and with great courage, 
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was perceived to consist in its facility of conversion and transfer. 
‘The Crown was becoming daily more dependant; the great 
trunk of prerogative remained, but its foliage had forsaken the 
branches. Wardship, marriages, reliefs, fines, markets, tolls, 
customs, estreats, had all failed in their productiveness, or be- 
come ambiguous and disputed resources. If prerogative was 
untouched through the reign of James I. it was no longer in 
the hands of a monarch financially independent of the people. 
The career of arbitrary rule went on for some time, it is true, in 
the direction given it by its original impulse; it proceeded by a 
sort of habitual motion, and acquired velocity ; but constant re- 
newals became necessary to supply the decreasing impetus, while 
each effort was an accession of debility, and the supply of the 
moment was permanent exhaustion. This was pretty nearly 
the state of things in the times of the first Stuarts: prerogative, 
vainly confident in its nominal strength, and untaught as yet 
in the stratagems of political war, was brought into a close and 
immediate conflict with the Commons of England, now no 
longer a name, but the real strength of the nation, that ended in 
the destruction of the prince, and the suspension of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

Charles I., with all the habits of the old prerogative, came 
into contact with a people who had totally put off their old 
habits of submission. His subjects were high-minded and erect, 
but irritable and sour, full of political, moral, and religious 
discontent, and eager for all sorts of change and subversion. 
The Monarch, unconscious of his real weakness, and holding by 
his prerogative amidst the wreck of his resources, maintained 
the unequal contest till he discovered, too late, how unstable is 
authority unless it moves in consent with the general mind and 
moral condition of society. | 

It was in this period of our history, we mean in the reign of 
the unhappy Charles, that the State Trials present us with the 
most interesting pictures of our countrymen. Whatever was 
great and commanding in the soul of man, all the faculties 
which place him at the greatest elevation among his fellows, 
were called into full exertion, in the new field of contest that 
was now ee to the people. The frugality of Parliament, 
and the King’s necessities, threw him upon expedients which 
soon brought his power to the test; his extra-parliamentary 
modes of compelling pecuniary aids, and commitments for resist- 
ance, brought on the momentous questions in the courts first, and 
afterwards in the legislature, concerning the liberty of the sub- 
ject: and Charles, in the third year of his reign, began to 
wrestle with the spirit of a whole people, without appearing to 
be aware of the new predicament in which he stood, or the 
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necessity for any management, temporizing, or address. In this 
collision mind was sharpened against mind, and every principle of 
re-action was set in motion. Each discovery, made by the Com- 
mons of their real strength, operated as an incitement to further 
trials of it; as a strong animal, set free from confinement, exults 
in the display of his physical powers. It was now that men 
began to talk of their liberties as their birth-right and inherit- 
ance; and of cases as standing, not upon precedent and practice, 
but upon principles, and upon the fundamental laws and statutes 
of the realm. The time was now come in which the laws 
which provided for the security of the subject were to be 
brought out from their potential into an active state of being, 
and made a part of the reasonings and feelings of those for 
whose benefit they were designed. The third volume of this 
, collection of trials is, on this account, by far the most cre 
and instructive portion, as comprising the recognition of 
those principles which stood confessed in the books, and of 
those enactments which, being frequently the fruit only of re- 
luctant concessions, had never been sincerely adopted in practice. 
_ The great Habeas Corpus case, which arose in the year 1628- 
1629, is thus introduced: 


“ The King, having deprived himself of the fe 2 of all parlia- 
mentary aids by dissolving the parliament, an ot resolving to pro- 
secute the war, it was necessary to project all possible ways and 
means of raising money, to which end letters were sent to the Lords 
Lieutenants of the counties, to return the names of the persons of 
ability, and what sums they could spare; and the comptroller of the 
King’s Household issued forth letters in the King’s name, under the 
privy seal, to several persons returned for the loan money ; some were 
assessed 20/., some 15/., and others 10/. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed with private instructions how to behave themselves in this af- 
fair, and divers Lords of the Council were appointed to repair into 
their counties to advance the loan. Collectors were also appointed to 
pay into the Exchequer the sums received, and to return the names of 
such as refused, or discovered a disposition to delay, the payment of 
the sums imposed. This assessment of the general loan did not 
currently with the people, for divers persons refused to subscribe or 
lend at the rate proposed: the non-subscribers of high rank in all 
counties were bound over by recognizance to tender their appearance 
at the council-board, and performed the same accerdingly, and divers 
of them committed to prison; which caused great murmuring. But 
amongst those many gentlemen who were imprisoned throughout Eng- 
land, for refusing to lend upon the commission of loans, only five of 
them brought their Habeas Corpus, viz. Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John 
Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmund 


d 
“ Mr. Whitlock, in his Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 8, (Edit. 
1732) says, ‘ Five of the imprisoned gentlemen, by Habeas Corpus, 
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were brought to the King’s Bench; and (by their counsel assigned) 
took exceptions to the return, “ for that it had not the cause of their 
commitment, but of their detainer in prison, per speciale mandatum 
regis, which is no particular cause; and the law being most tender of 
the subject's liberty.”’ Noye, Selden, Brampton, Calthorpe, and others, 
who were of counsel for the prisoners, prayed they might be released 
and discharged. Heath, the King’s attorney, at another day argued 
in maintenance of the return. Hyde, chief justice, declared the opi- 
nion of the court, ‘ That the return was positive and absolute, by the 
King’s special command ; and the signification of it by the Lords of 
the Council is only to inform the Court; and that the Habeas Corpus 
is not to return the cause of the imprisonment, but of the detention 
in prison; that the matter of this return is sufficient, and the Court 
is not to examine the truth of the return, but must take it asit is. So 
the prisoners were remanded.’” (Vol. iii. p. 1, &c.) 


The arguments of the Attorney General, and the grounds of 
the determination of the Bench on this most important case, 
placed the prerogative on a very fallible foundation, viz. the 
current of precedents in former reigns, which was in truth the 
exceptio ejusdem ret cujus petitur dissolutio. It was the example 
of former reigns, and particularly of that of the last of the ‘Tu- 
dors, which was at once most popular and most arbitrary, that 
betrayed Charles into the conduct which occasioned his ruin, 
and afforded him the apology with which the historian has feel- 
ingly and forcibly concluded the character of that Prince. “ Had 
he been born an absolute Prince, his humanity and good sense 
had rendered his reign happy, and his memory precious. Had 
the limitations on prerogative been in his time quite fixed and 
certain, his integrity had made him regard as sacred the bounda- 
ries of the constitution. Unhappily, his fate threw him into a 
period when the precedents of many former reigns savoured 
strongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran vio- 
lently towards liberty. Exposed, without revenue, without arms, 
to the assault of implacable, furious, and bigotted factions, it 
was never permitted him, but with the most fatal consequences, 
to commit the smallest mistake; a condition too rigorous to be 
imposed on the greatest human capacity.” 

‘This was truly “ the great crisis of Parliaments in England,” 
and the * Petition of Right” into which it resolved itself was 
the practical commencement of that series of reforms, which, 
had it gone forward only by its first impulse, would have stop- 
ped where all was gained, which it was politic to demand or safe 
to obtain; but unhappily, in the sequel of all great reforms, vi0- 
lent and visionary, as well as selfish and designing men are very 
apt to out-number the good, the disinterested, and the wise; to 
seize the helm, and to run the vessel upon the rocks; and so it 
turned out in this case. The speeches with which the Parlia- 
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ment of 1627 was opened, were manly and temperate, but in a 
tone and spirit that gave evident signs of a new era in politics. 
Among the rest we distinguish that of Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
as peculiarly characteristic of his towering genius, in whose sub- 
sequent fortunes and contrasted situation, we see a remarkable 
specimen of the secret union of personal ambition, with the cha- 
racter of the patriot. ‘“ This has not been done,” said that 
great man (for great he was amidst many faults) speaking of 
the levies of money by the Crown, and the billeting of soldiers 
upon the poe by the Lieutenants, * by the King (under the 
pleasing shade of whose crown, I hope, we shall ever gather the 
fruits of justice), but by projectors who have extended the pre- 
rogative of the King beyond the just symmetry which maketh 
the sweet harmony of the whole: they have brought the Crown 
into greater want than ever, by anticipating the revenues; and 
can the shepherd thus be smitten, and the sheep not be scat- 
tered? They have introduced a Privy Council, ravishing at 
once the spheres of all ancient government, imprisoning us with- 
out either bail or bond; they have taken from us—what ? What 
shall I say indeed, what have they left us? All means of supply- 
ing the King and ingratiating-ourselves with him, taking up the 
root of all property, which, if it be not seasonably set again 
into the ground by his Majesty’s own hand, we shall have, instead 
of beauty, baldness. ‘Io the making of those whole, I shall 
apply myself, and propound a remedy for all these diseases. By 
one and the same thing have King and people been hurt, and 
by the same must they be cured; to vindicate, what—new things ? 
No, our ancient, vital liberties, by re-inforcing the ancient laws 
made by our ancestors, and by setting forth such a character of 
them as no licentious spirit shall dare to enter upon them. And 
shall we think this a way to break a parliament ? No, our desires 
are modest and just; I speak truly, both for the interests of the 
King and people: if we enjoy not these it will be impossible to re- 
lieve him.” So reasoned Sir ‘Thomas Wentworth in the third year 
of Charles I., a man at that time dreaded by the Court for his man- 
ly firmness, his political wisdom, and his popular ascendancy, 
And in the sixteenth year of the same reign, we see the same 
man among the peers of the realm the most exalted by the ta- 
vour of the Crown, but with nothing but the favour of the 
Crown to protect him from an indignant people, and _ finally 
crushed by the weight of that democracy which his talents had 
contributed to render irresistible. 

Whatever were the delinquencies of this personage, and we do 
not mean to deny them to have been many, we may be pardoned 
if through the veil of his political errors we revere the greatness 
of the man. Of all the eminent persons that have died upon the 
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scaffold in this country, save only the King of England himself, 
not one has met his fate with a firmer countenance, a more dig- 
nified calmness, more unstudied grandeur, and grace of deport- 
ment, or with a disposition more becoming true greatness of 
soul softened by Christian charity. We gather from his fate 
one practical truth of great importance. It may serve to 
show us the bad effects of excessive power, in whatsoever 
hands it may be lodged, and how fiercely the arbitrary will 
of the people riots in the demolition of liberty, after raving 
in its behalf. The Editor of the work before us, at the con- 
clusion of Lord Strafford’s trial, has dwelt with great com- 
placency, ina note in page 1525, vol. ili. on the amiable and 
sound reflections of the late Mr. Fox on this transaction, who, 
while he states the Earl to have been a great delinquent, and to 
have ‘ well deserved the severest punishment,” disapproves of 
the departure from the sacred rules of criminal Justice by 
which the proceedings against him were characterised. But to 
what else but to the perversions of feeling which party devotion 
produces can we ascribe the faint terms in which that statesman 
observes that, ‘ the prosecution, or rather the manner in which 
it was carried on, was /ess justifiable than their former proceed- 
ings.” Less justifiable indeed! most disgraceful were the me- 
thods used to procure the destruction of this nobleman. The 
committee of the Commons was a committee of conspiracy 
against the rights of justice. ‘Testimony was extorted, or sub- 
orned, and privy counsellors were made to act as informers, 
and, in violation of the faith and freedom of their consultations, 
to produce in evidence against the accused words incidentally 
dropt, and disconnected fragments of speeches. The Earl's 
friends were kept aloof by terror and pretended prosecutions, 
and his bitterest enemies examined against him. Still was the 
high-minded prisoner acquitted by his peers. His eloquence, 
unequalled in dignity and natural pathos, was irresistible. At 
length, a bill of attainder, carried by fury and vengeance, and 
unteelingly forced upon the King, accomplished a cruel purpose 
by means the most unjust and dishonourable. Doubtless, how- 
ever, there were faults imputable to this eminent person, which 
tarnish in no small degree his estimable qualities. As he 
knew the boundaries of the constitution, and the principles of 
liberty well, he was the less entitled to excuse from the unsettled 
state of the times, for his imperious: conduct, and his acts of 
discretionary jurisdiction. t it be remembered only that 
these acts were done in a country incompletely conquered, and 
where ordinary expedients must, at that time, haba bdies often 
found inefficacious. 

The fourth volume of these trials commences with the im- 
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peachment of Lord Keeper Finch; a man certainly guilty of 
mal-administration in his judicial office, particularly in relation 
to the question of ship-money, in which his endeavours to seduce 
the ‘elites from the conscientious discharge of their duty was 
highly criminal: criminal too he certainly was, in the fatal 
tendency of his ac vice to the King, but as little guilty of high 
treason as of highs ay robbery. His prostration of himself be- 
fore the House oi Commons was as mean, as Pis conduct was 
wise in withdrawing himself from their fury, and retreating to 
Holland. We are sorry to find him afterwards sitting on the 
trial of the regicides. 

Another object of the resentment of the Commons was Laud, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose trial occupies a large por- 
tion of this sas ih 2 man of great zeal for the church, but not 
a ¢we churchman, being too little removed from the maxims of 
intolerance to be allied in his principles to the first reformers 
and founders of our religion, and yet certainly at a less dis- 
tance from them than those godly politicians of that turbulent 
era, who regarded neither justice nor mercy in the accom- 
plishment of their revolutionary purposes, and the indulgence 
of their fanatical hostility. He did by no means deserve to 
be dismissed with the ldnsuage of Mrs. Hutchinson; who, in 
her Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, calls him “ a fellow 
of mean extraction and arrogant pride.” He was, indeed, as 
Hume describes him, “a man of unrelenting zeal ;” but not, 
as that author further adds, “in the cause of religion,” for 
religion is not to be served by violence. ‘ In the prosecu- 
tion,” not as Hume sarcastically adds, * of his holy purposes,” 
for nothing is holy that is not charitable, but in his rigor- 
ous measures for exalting the priestly and prelatical charac- 
ter, he overlooked every human consideration; and “ the heat 
and indiscretion of his temper made him neglect,” much more 
than “ the views of prudence, and the rules of good manners,” 
they made him neglect the “ views” of the gospel; and the 
“rules” of practical piety, in urging him to the adoption of op- 
se measures against any men, for their religious opinions, 
1owever presumptuously entertained. He was, also, undoubt- 
edly liable to the imputation of mee given the King unsalu- 
tary counsel; but there is no reason for doubting that his advice 
was sincere, and his motives honest. 

Whatever were the merits or demerits of Laud, his crimes 
did certainly not amount to high treason; but there was nothing 
so distant, so private, so minute, or so casual, in the whole course 
of his life, as to be thought unworthy of being scra into the 
“gregation of particulars, on which the charge of treason was 
to 
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than in the case of Strafford, to gratify the murderous hate of 
his enemies. He was no such “ fellow” as Mrs. Hutchinson de- 
scribed him, but a person of very indiscreet and boisterous tem- 

r in matters of church discipline, and yet of great fidelity, dis- 
interestedness, courage, and piety. His magnanimity under mis- 
fortune, the stability of his mind throughout a most harassing 
trial, his firm and tranquil behaviour under the sentence, and 
his Christian patience in submitting to its pains, entitle him to a 
place enemy the great men of his time. 

The trial and execution of Charles I. completes the climax 
of these violent proceedings. We shall not detain our readers 
on a subject so exhausted as the merits and demerits of this un- 
happy personage. He was without doubt a very misguided 
Prince. Among his counsellors we do not find a real statesman. 
In his choice of * pilots to weather the storm,” to which he was 
exposed, he was miserably infatuated. Violent and imperious, 
or stern and unbending, tempers were the most unfit to suggest 
the proper expedients for managing a people full of bad humours 
which demanded a vent, and urged by real grievances which 
justified complaint : among whom ales i thing was at a point of ex+ 
cess; every ee strained into absurdities, every truth dis- 
torted into prejudice, and every feeling frenzied into passion. 
Charles himselfhad nothing to oppose to a perversions of mind 
but counter-prejudices. And violence contended with violence, 
till their common weakness left the object, for which they had wea- 
ried and neutralized their respective powers, a prey to the dexter- 
ous interposition of cool and selfish ambition. The Parliament 
was playing Cromwell’s game without intending it ; and a military 
subjugation of the powers of the state placed every thing in the 
hands of him by whom the army itself was entirely influenced. 
The people, therefore, had nothing to do with King Charles’s 
death but as the preparatory agents of Cromwell, to whose am- 
bition the King was sacrificed, against the feeling of the nation. 
Mr. Fox, in his historical fragment, has observed that the ex- 
ecution of Charles was a far less violent measure than that of 
Lord Strafford, and coolly disapproves of it on the ground of 
inexpediency, resting the point of justification on the answer to 
the following question. Was the example of it likely to be 
salutary or pernicious? He admits that the King was sacri- 
ficed not to the people but to the wsurper ; and how after that ad- 
mission he could argue upon the question of expediency, without 
supposing that the act might have been justified by necessity, 
even without the pions havi a part in it, we are unable to 
understand. The moment he allowed that the King’s execution 


- was the act of Cromwell, and to serve his own ends, and not the 
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zmple, was at an end; it could not be entertained without great 
absurdity ; but such is the absurdity into which men of the greatest 
abilities are precipitated by fierce prejudices and factious feelings. 
As it was, and as it stands upon Mr. Fox’s own admissions, it 
was a cruel remorseless murder. It would have been murder if 
perpetrated upon the meanest subject, and it ceased not to be 
murder, because a pious, temperate, and moral, though much 
mistaken Prince was the sufferer. : 

Mr. Fox has also said, in the same book to which we have above 
referred, that “ great and respectable” as were the names of some 
who sat in the high court, they must be regarded, in this in- 
stance, rather as the ministers of the usurper, than as acting for 
themselves: so that it appears that persons without the excuse of 
honest enthusiasm, lendin ieneiiiee to the bloody purpose of 
an individual, could, in Mr. Fox’s estimation, be yet considered 
as great and respectable. If the potentates of the earth, after 
their conquest of Buonaparte, had sat in judgment upon that 
sweeping murderer, and condemned him to expiate his atrocities 
on the scaffold, would Mr. Fox have deemed either his accusers or 
his judges ‘ great and respectable?” Is it not much more probable 
that, had that statesman been now living, we should have had him 
among the most liberal caterers for the table of the Ex-emperor, 
pathetically deploring the- short allowance of three bottles, and 
a single goose, for the dinner of a man whose devouring sword 
had made nothing of consuming 500 moslems at a meal. ‘This 
tenderness for Buonaparte, even to the rights of his stomach, 
is the surest sign of modern patriotism. 

For our own parts, we detest the abuse of power, whether it 
operates for or against kings; and we deplore and condemn the 
mistakes of policy, and the arbitary counsels, of the first Charles, 
But we also deplore his fate, as we read it in the least favourable of 
his historians; and had his life been wicked, which it is both false 
and wicked to say it was, we could not regard the constancy and 
sublimity of his end without admiration and reverence. Mr. Fox 
and even Mr. Hume are affected by the pomp and dignity with 
which the great transaction of his trial and condemnation are 
coupled in their imaginations. We, on the other hand, look upon 
it as a most disgraceful event; and for a spectacle of moral 
grandeur we choose rather to turn to the magnanimous meekness 
and Christian fortitude of the fallen monarch, and to bring to the 
view of our imagination the “ grey discrowned head” bent with 
sacred sorrow, and that face of woe still displaying in its tear- 
worn furrows the indelible traces of kingly dignity, amidst the 
barbarous exultations of a fanatical rabble. It is, indeed, matter 
of surprise that any person should consider the court which 
condemned him as consisting of the delegates of a great people, 
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sitting in judgment upon their supreme magistrate, after having 
described them as the ministers of the usurper. 

Much as we detest a tyrant, we must feel for monarchs as we 
feel for men. As they are partakers with ourselves of the com- 
mon lot of human infirmity, they are entitled to the common 
measure of charitable allowance. We neither approve of the 
“ childish admiration of kings,” nor the childish declamation 
against them. But that which we do most unequivocally disa 
prove, or, to be plain, from our souls abhor and despise, is, the 
eulogy bestowed upon the late usurper of France, in prose and 
poetry, by those whose tenderness for liberty leaves them no 
room for one sentiment of pity for their own monarch, whose 
00ers —_ were, at least, as great as his political errors. 

ut alas! he was chaste, temperate, moral, and religious; and 
a legitimate and hereditary sovereign ! : 7 

With respect to the administration of justice during the period 
of the usurpation, Mr. Burke, in his letter to a member of the 
national assembly, makes the following reflections, ‘“* Cromwell, 
when he attempted to legalize his power, and to settle his conquered 
country in a state of order, did not look for dispensers of justice 
in the instruments of his usurpation; quite the contrary. He 
sought out, with great solicitude and selection, and even from the 
party most — to his designs, men of right and decorum of 
character, and unstained with the violence of the times, and with 
hands not fouled with confiscation and sacrilege: for he chose 
an Hales for his chief justice, though he absolutely refused to 
take his civil oaths, or to make any acknowledgement whatsoever 
of the legality of his government. Cromwell knew how to 
separate the institutions expedient to his usurpation from the 

ministration of the public justice of the country. For Crom- 
well was a man in whom ambition had not wholly suppressed, 
but only suspended, the sentiments of religion, and the love, as 
far as it could consist with his designs, of fair and honourable re- 
putation.” 

Mr. Burke was so disgusted with the French innovators, that 
he could not be satisfied with degrading them below all other 
subverters of ri government. But he needed not to raise 
Cromwell in order to show the French revolutionists at a point 
far below him. Among all human promoters of human misery 
the palm of deteriority is plainly with the Jacobins of revolu- 
tionary France. But after all, what is it that Mr. Burke has 
—— in extenuation of Cromwell? According to him, 
neither his religion nor regard for his reputation stood in the 
way of his designs. As long as his lust of ambition was gratified, 
it was not in his disposition to be gratuitously wicked. He 
had no objection to the due course. of justice between man and 
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man, so long as, in the maintenance of his own power, the ancient 
forms of administering justice might be superseded at pleasure. 
The wickedest can afford to have justice done where they them- 
selves are not parties. And that this was the case with respect to 
Cromwell, we have the testimony of many historians, Clarendon 
says, that “in matters which did not concern the life of his 
jurisdiction, he seemed to have a great reverence for the law, 
rarely interposing between party and party.’ And Coke ob- 
serves, that “ Westminster Hall was never replenished with more 
learned and upright judges; nor was justice, either in law or 
equity, in civil cases, ever more equally distributed, where he 
was not a party.” But it may be worth observing, that if, as 
Harris says, “ He filled the bench with able and honest judges,” 
the same writer also informs us, that “ Cromwell packed juries 
on occasion, and displaced judges for refusing to follow his di- 
rections.” ‘The case of Mr. George Cony, merchant, who re- 
fused to pay the tax raised without authority of Parliament, and was 
by violence compelled to yield to the extortion, and his counsel, 
Maynard, Twysden, and Wyndham, sent to the Tower, was 
no very favourable specimen of the reverence for law by some 
ascribed to Cromwell. It was in vain for Gerard and Vowell to 
insist upon an Englishman’s privilege of being tried by his peers : 
they were both deprived of heir lives upon testimony evi me 
suborned, by the sentence of the Commissioners of the Hig 
Court of Justice, who performed the office of judges and juries, 
and determined concerning the law and the fact: a tribunal 
composed of persons specially named by the Protector, and 
which from time to time, in imitation of the court created for 
the condemnation of Charles, was instituted whenever a state 
offence was to be tried for which the punishment of the offender 
was predetermined. It seems, therefore, upon the whole, rather 
difficult to find a sufficient ground for the commendation be- 
stowed on the general administration of justice pees the usurp- 
ation of Oliver Cromwell. It was in the power of Mr. Burke to 
ive a fashion to any opinion, a power for the most part used by 
that great man for establishing political m8 and repose 
upon imperishable foundations, but occasionally a little disturbed 
by politics and passion. It has been said by Mr. Fox, in his 
history, that, “* upon the whole, the character of Cromwell must 
ever stand high in the list of those who have raised themselves to 
supreme power by the force of genius. And among such, even 
in respect to moral virtue, it would be found to be one of the 
least exceptionable, if it had not been tainted with that most 
odious and degrading of all human vices, hypocrisy ; r which is 
saying in effect that, if he had not possessed that vice which 
makes a man most deservedly odious, he would have stood very 
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fair in the list of bad men; he might have been better than some, 
if he had not been worse than all. The wisest men make ter- 
rible blunders in morality, where they see human actions through 
the medium of political prejudices. 

The truth is, that no man becomes a hypocrite without a 
predisposition to vice. Men must first have that within them 
which it is expedient to dissemble, before hypocrisy finds an 
inducement. tt has its birth in the corrupt state of the passions 
and principles. It is generated by the conflict between our in- 
terests and inclinations—the love of evil, and the awe of man. 
No one is a hypocrite purely for hypocrisy’s sake. It is the agent 
and instrument of vicious purposes, and not the purpose itself. 
That Cromwell was a hypocrite, it is impossible to doubt; but 
it seems less proper to say that his hypocrisy tainted his moral 
character, than that it was the fit companion of that selfish de- 
pravity of heart which determined his course through cruelty and 
crime to the attainment of a bloody sceptre. 

The trials of the regicides, considering how strong against 
them was the current of national feeling, were conducted with a 
decent regard to the forms and principles of law. Something of 
pre-occupation of mind, and a feeling too strenuously engaged 
on one side, characterized the proceedings; but, upon the whole, 
the evidence was fairly heard, and, no doubt, the guilt was satis- 
factorily established. The interests of the restored Prince, 
however, gained nothing by these executions, which, by the 
triumphant manner in which they were sustained, gave an air 
of martyrdom to the sufferers, that kept their cause from fall- 
ing into contempt. The sentence too which belongs by law to 
the crime of treason was too literally executed on ‘the persons 
of some of the criminals, and the moral and salutary ends of 
punishment were blunted by its vindictive excess.* 

If it be true, as Ludlow reports, that “ the executioner, 
in an ugly dress, with a halter in his hand, was placed near 
Major-general Harrison, and continued by him during the whole 
time of his trial,” we must at once et Rar such a proceeding 
as equally vain, vicious, and impolitic, and as producing only 
that recoil of sentiment which is sure to vindicate teenie amr 
nity. Nor can we read in the list of the commissioners the 
names of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of Manchester, 


* In these trials a great dea) of time was often lost in subduing the reluctance of 
the prisoner to answer categorically the question put to him by the officer, whe- 
ther he is guilty or not guilty? A question only calculated to embarrass a mind in 
which conscience has retained any influence, and to place it ina cruel option between 
perjury and punishment, Again, he is asked in what way he will be tried, and 

is told to answer, by God and his country. ‘The first part of the answer. is 
incorrect and absurd. And as the trial by battle or by ordeal no longer exists, 


and there is only one appointed mode, there is a mockery in the question and 
answer unworthy of the seriousness of the occasion, | 
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Denzil Hollis, and Arthur Annesley, sitting in judgment upon 
persons, many of whom were induced to take the violent part in 
the past events, for which they were about to suffer, by their 
earnest persuasions, without an impulse of disgust that promptly 
condemns the inconsistency. 

A practical change in the condition of the monarchy had 
now visibly taken place. Principles of warm attachment to the 
government, in church and state, had not extinguished the spirit 
of civil and religious freedom which had _ possessed the pent of 
so large a part of the nation. Two distinct parties now began 
to show themselves, and to array themselves in perpetual oppo- 
sition to each other, while the prerogative of the prince found its 
security in the balance of these cc. ‘nding influences. ‘ The 
strength of the Whigs,” it has been well Paes: by Mr. Fox, 
*‘ consisted in their being able to brand their adversaries as fa 
vourers of popery; that of the Tories, (as far as their strength 
depended upon opinion, and not merely upon the power of the 
crown) in their finding colour to represent the Whigs as repub- 
licans.” As these respectively rose and fell in the scale of power, 
the State Trials exhibit an order of delinquents belonging to one 
or other of these great parties in the nation. 

The trials and executions of the regicides were succeeded by 
those of another description of delinquents, whose traitorous pro- 
ceedings were more decidedly imputable to fanaticism. 

The fifth monarchy men were a miserable remnant of those 
wild separatists who had contributed to the disorders of the pre- 
ceding time, and whose singular desperation, rather than any 
pide impression made by them, attract the curiosity of the 
reader. 

The trial and execution of Sir Henry Vane places before us a 
very extraordinary man. A character in which, if historians have 
rightly described him, the extremes of sagacity and absurdity, of 
heroism and timidity, were combined. Whence has been deduced 
the inference of his natural timidity, it is difficult to say. No- 
thing of it appears in the acts of his life, which are generally 


characterised by great fortitude, and sustained by enthusiasm at 


a pitch of great political daring. The remark in the note before . 
us, on the character of Vane given us by Hume, seems very just. 
“From adopting the ludicrous parts of Burnet’s story, Hume's 
taste prevented 1 Oo3g But when he was to paint the character of 
Vane, a contrast between constitutional cowardice ‘and enthu- 
siastic courage, , imparted by the fanaticism of glory and religion, 
at the approach of death, presented an occasion, which he has 
not neglected, at once to heighten the effect of his colouring, and 
to exhibit an eloquent, though concise display of philosophical 
reflection.” 
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Vane on his trial certainly gave considerabie offence by resting 
the merits of his defence chiefly on the power of the Parliament 
under the sanction of which he acted; and the probability is 
that, had he rested on a more humble plea, he would have been 
spared, as well as Lambert, whose conduct at his trial was mean 
and artful. But these are not reasons on which honour, con- 
‘science, or law, can found any justification for the treatment of 
this eminent person, in whose death resentment and fear had a 
much larger concern than justice.* 

But the fall of Clarendon decided the character of the mo- 


1 narch, and opened the way to those bad counsels which made the 
ti subsequent part of his reign a scene of profligacy, violence, and 
li humiliation. ‘The parliamentary proceedings against him are so 


evidently dictated by the malice of his enemies, and the prejudices 
of the times, as scarcely to afford any political instruction. 
Throughout this whole reign, indeed, intrigue and passion, in 
forms the most vulgar and violent, kept the state in perpetual 
vacillation, degraded the character and name of England, and 
introduced into the temperainent of the state those factious ele- 
ments. which some deem to be necessary evils, but which all 
must mit to be the source of great moral disorder and _reci- 
j procal injustice. 

The popish plot was doubtless an affair very ae to the 
i nation, in so advanced a period of its history. But it is some- 
what diflicult at this day to determine whether it was the offspring 
ot blind credulity, or deliberate malice. Certain it is, that 
whatever may have been the turpitude of the transaction, the 
Whigs were the greater sharers in it. When we consider the 
names and number of those (for the two Houses of Parliament 
were unanimous) who prenounced Lord Stafford to be guilty, it 
is almost charity to suppose that there existed a very general and 
sincere belief of the existence of the plot. But must not even 
charity permit us to doubt, whether party spirit had not too 


* “ The following acceunt,” says Ludlow, ‘‘ of this transaction being sent to 
me at Geneva, I may not omit to insert it in this place, because it seems to give 
the .rue reasons of the Court of England for hurrying Sir Henry Vane out of the 
world, On Friday last, being the 16th of this instant, June, 1662, Sir Henry 
Vane pleaded for his life, and Major General Lambert for his: or rather, the 
first pleaded for the life and liberties of his country, and the other for his own. 
The issue in all appearance will be, that Sir Henry will be put to death, and 
Lambert pardoned, though both are under sentence of condemnation, The reason 
of this distinction is ne other than the manner of their defence: the one alleging 
the authority of the great Parliament for his justification, and that be was indem- 
nified by the Act of Amnesty: the other meanly extenuating and excusing what he 
did against Sir George Booth and Monk (which was the principal part of the accu- 
sation against him), by pleading ignorance of their intentions, neither of them 
having dec!ared that they designed to restore the King; and Monk, on the con- 


a having openly declared for the restitution of the Parliament,”’—Vol. vi. 
p. 189, ‘ 
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prone a disposition to listen to the tale, and too strong a desire 
to promote the belief of it? And can we suppose Lord Russell to 
be totally infatuated by gross credulity, and his behaviour to- 
wards the unfortunate Stafford to be entirely pure from factious 
enmity. 

To this credulity, or to this malice, Lord Viscount Stafford 
was, as faras by human penetration, with the assistance of such 
facts and circumstances as have since come to light, can be dis- 
cerned, an innocent victim. His trial, his behaviour through the 
course of it, and the dignity, firmness, and unostentatious coura 
with which he comported himself during the last moments of his 
life, render his sad story peculiarly affecting.* That the testi- 
mony against him was perjured there is little reason to doubt, 
when either the testimony itself, or the character of the wit- 
nesses, is considered ; ait although asseverations of innocence, 
even at the place of execution, experience has shown to be very 
often unworthy of regard, whatever may be the perversions of 
mind which can generate falsehood on the brink of evernity ; yet 
in the last solemn protestations of Stafford there is so much 
plainness of manner, solemn simplicity, and sober pathos; so 
marked an exemption from all that enthusiasm, rapture, and in- 
coherency, by which former occasions of the like kind were cha- 
racterized; that we cannot but feel inclined to take the word of 


* The conclusion of Lord Chancellor Nottingham’s speech in pronouncing judg- 
ment is characteristic of that great lawyer, and of the temper of the times: 
** Three things I shall presume to recommend to your Lordship’s consideration, 
In the first place, your Lordship now sees how it hath pleased God to leave you so 
far to yourSelf, that you are fallen into the snare, and into the pit, into that very 
pit which you were digging for others, Consider, therefore, that God Almighty 
never yet left any man who did not first leave him. 

“* In the next place, think a little better of it than hitherto you have done, what 
kind of religion thatis, in which the blind guides have heen able to lead you into 
so much ruin and destruction as is now likely to befal you. | 

‘“* In the last place, I pray your Lordship to consider, that true repentance is 
never too late. A devout, penitential sorrow, joined with a humble and hearty 
confession, is of mighty power and efficacy both with God and man, 

‘* There have been some of late who have refused to give God the glory of his 
justice by acknowledging the crimes for which they were condemned; nay, whe 
have been taught to believe, that it is a mortal sin to confess that crime in public 
for which they have been absolved in private, and so have not dared to give God 
that glory which otherwise they would have done. 

‘* God forbid your Lordship should rest upon forms. God forbid your Lordship 

should be found among the number of those poor mistaken souls whom the first 
thing that undeceives is death itself. 
_ “ Perhaps your Lordship may not much esteem the prayers of those whom you 
have long been taught to miscall heretics; but whether you do or no, I am to 
assure your Lordship, that all my Lords here, even they thathave condemned you, 
will never cease to pray for you, that the end of your life may be Christian and 
pious, how tragical soever the means are that must bring you thither, 

‘¢ And now, my Lord, this the last time that I can call you my Lord; for the 
next words I am to speak will attaint you; the judgment of the Jaw is, and this 
Court doth award, That,” &c. | 
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the venerable peer for his own integrity. ‘ The populace,” says 
Hume, “ who had exulted at Staffor ’s trial and condemnation, 
were now melted into tears at the sight of that tender fortitude 
which shone forth in each feature, ol motion, and accent of this 

-d noble. Their profound silence was only interrupted by 
sighs and groans. With difficulty they found speech to assent to 
those protestations of innocence which he frequently repeated. 
‘ We believe you, my Lord!’ * God bless you, my Lord !’ 
These expressions, with a faltering accent, flowed from them. 
The executioner himself was touched with sympathy. ‘Twice he 
lifted up the axe to strike the fatal blow, and as often felt his reso- 
Jution to fail him. A deep sigh was heard to accompany his last 
effort, which laid Stafford for ever at rest. All the spectators 
seemed to feel the blow. And when the head was held up to 
them, with the usual cry, This is the head of a traitor! no clamour 
of assent was uttered. Pity, remorse, and astonishment, had 
taken possession of every heart, and displayed itself in every 
countenance.” 

The tide, however, of public affairs, soon after the execution 
of Lord Stafford, began to flow in a contrary direction. The 
violence of the Whig party brought on their total discomfiture, 
and the King got rid of the parliament and the faction at a 
blow. Public opinion, which had certainly been abused in re- 
spect to the popish plot, as it began to emerge from that delu- 
sion, so it began to re-act against the pressure, with which for 
yarty purposes it had been urged to unjust extremities. It must 

admitted, that the Whig or Country party furnished the de- 
testable example of procuring venal testimony and partial juries 
for the destruction of those who had rendered themselves ob- 
noxious by their Catholic tenets, or their adherence to high 
church and monarchical principles. When men are strongly ac- 
tuated by intemperate zeal, and the violence of party-spirit, 
either in politics or religion, it is of little importance to the in- 
terests of equal justice whether the cause of liberty, as it is 
called, or of government,—of popular or of arbitrary principles, 
is uppermost: Victory, revenge, and retaliation, with little regard 
to means and instruments, are the ends to which all factious prin- 
ciples are directed, whether they storm in rags or strut in purple. 

The trial of Dr. Oliver Plunket, the titular Primate of Ire- 
land, was the last signal triumph of the party in opposition to 
the Court, or what was called the Country or Whig party, over 
justice and humanity. This peaceable and innocent, person, 
upon the testimony of the most worthless of mankind, special 
procured in Ireland for that purpose, and brought to England, 
where they were maintained a caressed by Lord Shaftesbury, 


was, to the uttef disgrace of the British character, convicted, 
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sentenced, and executed upon a charge of high treason. The 
friendless ecclesiastic in vain implored a little delay, till he could 
procure from his own country evidence sufficient to repel and 
expose the conspiracy by which he was to be sacrificed. 

When the faction lost its power with its popularity, and the 
Court became strong enough to retaliate, retributive justice 
came over to the victorious party; and the identical witnesses, 
who had sold themselves to the Whigs as the instruments of 
their legal murders, followed the transfer of power as its natural 
appendages, and showed an equal alacrity in their new service. 

heir former patrons were the first to feel the effects of their 
own lessons and examples. It was upon the information of these 
men that Shaftesbury was committed to prison, and his indict- 
ment presented to the grand jury. In these unhappy times, all 
sense of justice and regard to oaths seem to have given way to 
party violence; and if any thing were wanting to display the 
mischievous tendency of this spirit in its bearings upon justice, 
probity, and humanity, the course of the public trials divon h 
the reign of Charles Il. would be decisive on the point. Charles 
had not yet acquired the control of the City magistracies by his 
victory over the corporation in the great quo warranto case, and 
the grand jury summoned by the sheriffs of London wore the 
popular livery. ‘The bill of indictment was not found, and 
Shaftesbury was saved by the ascendancy of his party in the 
City of London, the jury being all of them persons chosen for 
the notoriety of their attachment to the principles of that ver- 
satile nobleman. It is a retrospect that shocks and shames 
the Englishman of the present day—in which the administration 
of public justice, more than any other circumstance of our ex- 
isting condition, proves our advancement in moral dignity of 
sentiment—to contemplate a period in British annals of such cold 
and deliberate perversions of the first principles of justice, to serve 
the political ends of either party, as its turn to oppress came 
round. ‘There is a check in public opinion, which seems at the 
present day to say to party row “ Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no further ;” but no man will complain that it does not go far 
enough when he finds a modern patriot, and professed party- 
man,* writing of Lord Shaftesbury, in the following terms of 
complaisance to the Whig faction, to which that nobleman be- 
longed. ‘ Indeed, he seems to have been strictly a man of 
honour, if that praise can be given to one destitute of public 
virtue, and who did not consider Catholics as fellow creatures ; 
a feeling very common in those times.” Is this the proper lan- 
guage to use concerning the character of a man who, to say 


* Mr. Fox's Letter to Serjeant Heywood, Sce State Trials, vol, viii. p. 767, 
Rote, 
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nothing else of his mercenary ambition, was the patron and pro- 
moter of that perjured conspiracy which converted our tribunals 
into courts of inquisition, and helped them to murder men as 
innocent as they were obnoxious, with the forms of justice, ‘The 
grand jury, which was composed of some of the principal citi- 
zens of London, though the witnesses were examined in open 
court contrary to custom, returned ‘ ignoramus’ upon the bill. 
The sheriffs were of the country party, and the jurymen were 
well known to be disposed the same way; and though the wit- 
nesses were persons of blasted reputation, there is but too much 
reason to suspect that party feeling took the place of conscience 
in this return. It is not the province of a grand jury to weigh 
evidence with critical exactness, or to suffer themselves to be in- 
fluenced by any ill reputation of the witnesses who come before 
them ; they are not to judge whether there is evidence to con- 
vict, but whether the information given them carries in it enough 
of verisimilitude and gravity, in the manner and the matter, to 
render the case before them a case fit for trial. Notwithstanding 
a late fashion of speaking contemptuously of this adjunct of our 
criminal procedure, as having lost its utility since it has ceased to 
become a security against the hardship of imprisonment, it does 
seem to us that a provision for saving innocent persons from 
the hardship and exposure of a public trial is of infinite value to 
men possessed of the sentiments which are natural to a polished 
state of society. 

That the grand jury in the Earl of Shaftesbury’s case were in- 
fluenced by their prepossessions against the character of the wit- 
nesses is very clear from the course of the examination; but it by 
no means appears that, ee of these persuasions, there 
were any intrinsic grounds, furnished by the examination itself, to 
discredit the whole of their testimony. And as their testimony 
went to establish the guilt of the prisoner, until contradicted or 
discredited, there was a failure of justice incurred by this conduct 
of the jury. In vain are laws, in vain are the best institutions, 
unless the character and principles of the people are on a level 
with them. Considering the crisis of the country, we cannot 
greatly blame the aenelede of compelling the jury to proceed 
with the examination of witnesses in open Court, which, when 
we consider that the principal object of privacy in the pro- 
ceedings of the grand jury was to prevent the subornation of 
perjury on the part of those against whom the bills were found, 
and that it can only be waved on the part of the Crown, we shall 
not think it ve likely to be frequent in practice. In point of 
fact, the senhars in the case of Lord Shaftesbury appears to 
have been the last instance. And upon the whole, we are con-. 
vinced of the importance and advantages of the privacy of the 
grand jury’s examinations. 
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The trial in Scotland of the Earl of Argyle, son of the Mar- 
quis, who, at Scone, in the year 1650, placed the crown upon the 
head of Charles IT. and who, as Laing in his History observes, 
had reason afterwards to complain that his own head was the un- 
generous forfeit, is another sad example of the neglect into which 
substantial justice had fallen in this prostitute and disgraceful pe- 
riod. The famous act for imposing as a test on all that should 
be capable of any office in church or state, or of electing or 
being elected members of parliament, an oath of adherence to 
the Protestant religion, to which the Court party had added 
clauses, condemning all resistance, renouncing the covenant, and 
against attempting any alteration in government, either in church 
or state, having passed the Scottish parliament, foundation enough 
was laid for the destruction of every man, who was governed by 
his conscience, or was-unwilling to surrender his liberties. ‘The 
Karl of Argyle, being called upon to take the test at the council 
table, declared he took it as it was consistent with itself, adding 
that ‘ he did not intend to bind himself by doing it from doing 
any thing in his station for amending any thing in church or state, 
so far as was consistent with the Protestant religion, and the dut 
of a good subject.” Next day, at the treasury chamber, he re- 
peated the words, and was desired to write them down, which he 
did, and was immediately sent a prisoner to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. For these words this virtuous nobleman was brought 
to trial, and condemned. His escape from prison has left it 
somewhat doubtful whether the execution of his sentence was in- 
tended by the Court; but the conduct of government, in order- 
ing the military into the town, his guards to be doubled, and 
apartments for his reception to be provided in the common 
to which peers were usually removed from the Castle before ex- 
ecution, strongly indicated an intention to carry the iniquitous 
proceeding against Argyle to its consummation. And if, in fact, 
nothing more was intended than what is confessed in the Memoirs 
of James, according to Macpherson, that his life was put in jeo- 
pardy, with a view only to seize his property, it is impossible suf- 
ficiently to abhor the contrivers of such a flagitious abuse of pub- 
lic justice, and such a violation of moral principle. 

t amidst so much faction and fury, fraud and violence, 
plots for the destruction or the alteration of government should 
occur, is no way surprising. Nor is it surprising that men so 
differing in their views as Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, 
the one looking only to redress of grievances upon the principles 
of the constitution, the other to the erection of a common- 
wealth on the ruins of the constitution, should make a common 
cause of resistance to so wicked a system of abuse. Many re- 
flecting men may think that both these eminent persons were 
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engaged in acts, to which the law in its benignest interpte- 
tation has annexed the guilt of treason; but no man can rea- 


_sonably or constitutionally doubt that the conviction in Russell’s 


case stood on grounds at least ambiguous, and that, in the case 
of Sidney, it was unwarranted by the evidence. ‘The propriety 
of the conviction of Lord Russell was long and sharply con- 
tested after his death, both on the insufficiency of the charge, 
and the facts in evidence. ‘The indictment was grounded on the 
statute of 25 Edward III. c. 2, making the treason to consist in 
compassing the death of the King, and charging as the overt 
act the meeting of Lord Russell with other traitors, and with 
them consulting, agreeing, and concluding to stir up insurrec- 
tion and rebellion, and to seize and destroy the guards; and upon 
this indictment it was contended that no overt act, proper to 
sustain the species of treason relied on, was charged or proved. 
For it was said, that to stir up insurrection and rebellion was a 
distinct species of treason, and the same with a levying of war ; and 
that one species of treason could not be a proper open act to esta- 
blish another description of treason, much less could a mere 
consultation about the thing, which amounted only to a con- 
spiring to levy war, be used as an evidence of the compassing and 
imagining the King’s destruction. ‘This opinion seems to have 

ounded itself on what Lord Coke says, in $ Inst. fol. 14; but 
a different rule is now acknowledged to be law, which holds that 
every insurrection which, in judgment of law, is intended against 
the person of the King, be it to dethrone or imprison him, or to 
oblige him to alter his measures of government, or to remove 
evil counsellors from about him, (which risings amount to levy- 
ing war within the statute); and every conspiracy to levy war 
for those purposes, though not treason within the clause of levying 
war, is yet an overt act within the other clause of compassing 
the King’s death.* The actual levying of war is undoubtedly an 
overt act of compassing the King’s death, but a bare conspiracy 
for Lory, 8 a rising for purposes not immediately directed 
against the King’s person, as to pull down inclosures, to change 
the religion, or alter the established law of the kingdom, is not 
an overt act of compassing the King’s death.+ | Upon this 
doctrine, as to evidence, it might be hard to maintain. that the 
meetings at which Russell was present, and the consultations 
there held, were not overt acts to sustain the indictment, or that 
an overt act was not sufficiently charged. The evidence, how- 
ever, of Lord Russell’s participation in, or consent to, the objects 
of the meetings was indistinct, and left it doubtful, in legal con- 
struction, whether that nobleman’s behaviour amounted to a share 


* Fost, Dise. 1, chap. i, sect, 5, + Fost. Disc, 1. chap. ii, sect. 3,4. : 
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in the treason itself, or only to misprision. These circumstances 
of doubt, and the character of Russell himself, his family, his 
rank, and his virtues, made him the fittest subject imaginable 
for royal clemency, if we can forget the stern limitation which 
he himself had once sought to impose upon the exercise of it in 
the partial remission of Lord Staftord’s punishment. 

The evidence in Sidney’s trial was clearly defective, as the 
statute was not satisfied by the production of two witnesses of 
the treason. “ In Mr. Sidney’s case,” says Sir M. Foster, * it 
was said scribere est agere. This is undoubtedly true, under 

roper limitations, but it was not applicable to this case. Writing 
Salles a deliberate act, and capable of satisfactory proof, certainly 
may under some circumstances, with publication, be an overt act 
of treason; and I freely admit that, had the papers found in Mr. 
Sidney’s closet, been plainly relative to the other treasonable 
practices charged in the indictment, they might be read in 
evidence against him, though not published. But papers not 
capable of such connexion, while they remain in the hands of 
the author unpublished, as Mr. Sidney’s did, will not make a 
man a traitor.” 

Hume fully admits the violation of the rules of law in the 
conviction and execution of Sidney, but seems to think that 
the King, knowing the sentence to have been unwarranted in 
law, might yet, without any high degree of moral culpability, 
suffer the judgment to be executed upon one who had ever 
been an inflexible and inveterate enemy of the royal fa- 
mily. Mr. Fox’s observation on this passage of Hume is ex 
tremely just and correct in sentiment: ‘ ‘Mr. Hume says that 
such an interference on the part of the Kings though it might 
have been an act of heroic generosity, could not be regarded 
as an indispensable duty.’ He might have said with more pro- 
priety that it was idle to expect that the government, after hav- 
ing incurred so much guilt in order to obtain the sentence, 
should, by remitting it, relinquish the object just when it was 
within its grasp. ‘The King is gravely introduced on the ques- 
tion of parlod. as if he had bad: no prior concern in the cause, 
and were now to decide upon the propriety of extending mercy 
to a criminal condemned by a court of judicature; nor are we 
once reminded what that judicature was, by whom appointed, 
by whom influenced, by whom called upon to receive that de- 
testable evidence, the very recollection of which, even at this 
distance of time, fires every honest heart with indignation.’ 

The paper delivered by Lord Russell to the Sheriff has been 
variously characterised and commented upon. Sir Bartholomew 
Shower considered it as mean and equivocating; and in Sprat’s 
History of the Rye-house Plot, it has met with still severer cen- 
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sure, and plainly charged with gross falsehood. Such attacks 
are, however, only to be attributed to the violence of unjust 
impressions, or something worse. One passage in it is so ex- 
ent, that we cannot forbear transcribing it. ‘ I bless God 
heartily for those many blessings which he, in his infinite mercy, 
has bestowed upon me through the whole course of my lite; 
that I was born of worthy good parents, and had the advantage 
of areligious education, which I have often thanked God very 
heartily for, and looked upon as an invaluable blessing ; for even 
when [ minded it least, it still hung about me and gave me 
checks, It hath now for many years so influenced and pos- 
sessed me, that I feel the happy effects of it in this my extre- 
mity, in which I have been so wonderfully, I thank God, sup- 
orted, that neither my imprisonment nor the fear of death 
ies been able to discompose me in any degree; but, on the 
contrary, I have found the assurances of the love and mercy 
of God in and through my blessed Redeemer, in whom only 
I trust; and I do not question but that I am going to partake of 
that fulness of joy which is in his presence, the hope whereot 
does so delight me that I reckon this as the happiest time of my 
life, though others may look upon it as the saddest.” * 


* Echard, in the third edition of his History, gives the following interesting 
account, ‘“* Since the first edition of this volume, I obtained a narrative from a 
great man, taken from Archbishop Tillotson’s own mouth, which I thought best 
to be placed by itself. It informs us that about two days before the Lord Rus- 
sell’s death, Dr, Tillotson, going to attend upon that unfortunate Lord, was sud- 
denly stepped by Dr. Burnet, in the street, who told him * They had now some 
good hopes of saving his Lordship’s life: the main impediment of which being 
his avowed principle that resistance was in some cases lawful, he had convinced 
that Lord of his mistake, and that he was ready to own hiserror init, Therefore 
he desired Dr. Tillotson to go immediately to the Lord Halifax, and acquaint him 
with it, who would thereupon go again to the King, and use his utmost endeavours 
to obtain his pardon.’ ‘This being pressed with some warmth and vehemence, Dr. 
Tillotson went accordingly, and delivered his message to the Lord Halifax, But 
calling upon the Lord Russell in Newgate, upon his return, he was very much sur- 
prised and troubled to find that his Lordship was undef no such convictien as Dr. 
Burnet bad hastily believed, and reported him to be. 

“ Dr, Tillotson, vexed and uneasy at what he had done, and willing to clear him- 
self of it in the best manner, resolved the next day to try what he could do to 
bring his Lordship to some change in his opinion, But it being the last day be- 
fore his appointed execution, and not knowing whether he should be able to see 
him alone, he wrote the letter, which was soon after printed s and took it in his 
pocket, resolving if he could not discourse with him, to desire him to read and 
consider the letter he should give to him. : 

‘* He found his Lordship alone, told him what he had done, and gave the letter 
to him, who read the letter with great deliberation; and acknowledged to him, 
* That he had therein offered more to convince him, than he had ever met with 
before: that he was now satisfied nothing but a case of a very extraordinary ua- 
ture could justify subjects in taking up arms against their Prince: that he was 
fully of opinion no such cause had been given by the King, to justify any such 
attempt against him, But still he thought such circumstances there might be, in 
which it would be lawfal for them to resist,’ Being asked by the Doctor ‘ what 
those cases were,’ he answered, ‘ He had. not considered the matter so far and 
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Soon after the removal of these distinguished persons, Charles 
II. died, and a reign succeeded which was to bring to its ma- 
turity the great crisis of our history, and to give us a constitution 
defined, declared, and settled, by wise and moderate men, in- 
structed by the extremes, excesses, and convulsions of the pre- 
ceding period. Apparently the nation was going on in a rapid 
course towards arbitrary government, and the power of the 
crown was threatening to become independent, while liberty was 
secretly accumulating strength; like a thunder storm, it a 

roached with majestic stillness, in a direction opposed to the 
wind, till after a momentary rage it burst again into brightness, 
and disclosed to view a re Ben and a purer scene. * 


fully ; and he had other things more proper to be thought on at that time.’ On 
that same evening, Dean Tillotson waited again upon Lord Halifax, to account 
to him what mistake he had been led into, and what he had done upon it: and 
the better to justify himself, showed him the very letter he had written to the Lord 
Russell, While that Lord was reading it, Sir Thomas Clarges came in; and after 
a little time the Dean took leave, my Loid Halifax putting the letter into his 
pocket and promising to be answerable for it. But in the mean time Sir Thomas 
not only found opportunity to read it, but to take a copy of it; and from that 
copy (and I think by his means) it was very soon after printed, 

** On the evening of the next day, when the Lord Russell was executed, Dean 
Tillotson was sentfor to the Cabinet Council, and carefully examined, touching 
that Lord's behaviour before and at his death, The King particularly commended 
the Dean's letter, and wondered * What could be said toit.’ Hetold his Majesty 
the Lord’s opinion, ‘ Tha such circumstances there might be, in which it would 
be lawful to resist ;’ and further intimated, as though it was his own, ‘ that it was 
not impossible to find out a case of exception, though he could not presently pre- 
tend to specify it.” The Duke of York, who was willing to believe there was none, 
with some warmth urged him to name the case, And not being satisfied, the King 
more mildly said, ‘ Brother, the Dean speaks like an honest man, press him no far- 
ther.’ After which, he told his Majesty that the Lord Russell had declared to 
him * That he was persuaded the King had never dove any thing to justify any one 
in rebellion against him: that he had never any such thought himself, and kept 
company with those unhappy men, only to preserve the Duke of Monmouth from _ 
being led into any rash undertakings by tbem, and more particularly the Earl of 
Shaftesbury.’ Being then asked, ‘ Why the Lord Russell did not discover their 
designs to the King?’ his answer was that that Lord had said * He could not be- 
tray his friends, nor turn informer against them, while he saw there was no danger, 
But if things had come to a crisis, he would have contrived some notice to have 
been given to the King of it ; and in case of violence, would himself have been ready 
to oppose them with bis sword in his hand.’ The King himself confirmed the truth 
af the greatest part of this account, and in conclusion said, * James (meaning the 
Duke of Monmouth) has told me the same things.’” R 

* By some it is considered that, during the period when the practice of the con- 
stitution was at its lowest point, that is, tewards the end of the reign of Charles 
IL., its theory reached its acme, Such, indeed, seems to have been the opinion of 
the late Mr. Fox, who has drawn an inference from thence in support of his 
maxim that ** men and not measures are to be attended to.” But this is arguing 
from particulars to generals, in an unfair way, to support a dangerous propo- 
sition, History shows by numerous examples, particularly in the instance before 
us, that the habits of men do not keep pace with their institutions, It was 
remarkably so in Rome, where the people, after any new enlargement of their 
privileges, were often timid in carrying them into actual exercise, So in this 
reign, though the securities of freedom had greatly multiplied, some familiarity 
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The trial of Lady Alice Lisle affords us a sufficient specimen 
of the manner in which the judicial character was sustained, and 
justice dispensed, during the brief triumph of tyranny under 
James II. ‘The offence for which she was indicted was the 
knowingly receiving and harbouring a traitor, for which she was 
tried before he had been convicted as such; contrary to the 
doctrine so clearly laid down by Lord Hale, in his Pleas of the 
Crown,* upon which Sir M. Foster observes that, in the case of 
Mrs. Lisle, whose hard fate it was to fall into the hands of, per- 
haps, the worst judge that ever disgraced Westminster-hall, no 
regard was paid to this doctrine.t , 


in the application of them was necessary, before a ready use of them could be 
made in opposition to active power, and habitual abuses. But since the guards of 
the constitution have been mellowed and defined by experience, our history war- 
rants the observation, that men have been controlled by their situations, and kept 
in acourse, by the awe of their public duties, very different from that in which 
they have proceeded in the less responsible condition of private life. This consi- 
deration will not lead us to reverse Mr, Fox’s maxim, but rather to hold that 
neither measures without men, vor men without measures, but that both, are to be 
adopted as the grounds of political as well as moral estimation. 

* With regard to a person knowingly receiving and harbouring a traitor, 
though he is in the eye of the law a principal traitor, and shall not be said to be 
un accessary, yet thus much he partaketh of an accessary, his indictment must be 
special of the receipt and not of the treason, If he is indicted by a several in- 
dictment, he shall not be tried until the principal is convicted ; if in the same in- 
dictment with the principal, the jury must be charged to inquire first of the prin- 
cipal offender, and if they find him guilty, then of the receipt, and if the principal 
be not guilty, then to acquit both; for though in the eye of the law they are both 
principals in treason, yet, in truth he (the receiver) is so far an accessary that he 
cannot be guilty, if the privcipal be innocent, c, xxii, p. 238. 

+ Itappears from Rapin, and many other testimonies, that the jury not satisfied 
with the evidence, brought ina verdict of not guilty. But Jefferies, in a great fury, 
sent them out again. They found her not guilty three times, But Jefferies threat- 
ening them with an attaint, she was brought in guilty, and executed accordingly. 
The speech of the judge is too characteristic of hisability, and the brutal impetuo- 
sity of his mind, to be withheld from the reader. 

** This day Lady Alice Lisle was brought to the bar, and being asked what she 
had to say for herself why judgment of death should not pass upon her, being con- 
victed of high treason ; but offering nothing, she was, with the rest of the prisoners 
that were to receive the sentence of death, condemned by the Lord Jefferies, who 
passed sentence thus : 

** Alice Lisle, and you the several prisoners now at the bar, you have been 
severally indicted, arraigned, and now stand severally convicted of crimes that, by 
the laws of the laud, are to be punished with death; you stand convicted by your 
equals, by a jury of your country, against whom you might have had, and were 
allowed to make (and one of you did make), what challenges you could ; but upon 
full evidence, by that jury of your own countrymen, you have been found guilty 
of those crimes for which you are to die; there remains now no more with the 
court but to perform their duty, which is, to pronounce that sentence, that dismal 
sentence of death, which the law has provided for such offenders; and, sure I am, 
it cannot but be thought uneasy, and far from pleasant, not only to me, but to 
every body else that sees such a lamentable object, such a number of persons that 
might have acquired to themselves an honest livelihood by diligence in their lawful 
callings, being dutiful to God, and obedient to their sovereign and the laws of the 


land, who yet, in defiance of all these, have brought themselves to a shameful un- 
timely end by their own wicked courses, 
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Mr. Fox, in his history of this reign, has laboured the account 
of Argyle’s and Monmouth’s executions with much elegance and 


** Particularly, [ cannot but lament the deplorable condition of you, Mrs, 
Lisle, a gentlewoman of quality and of fortune, so far stricken in years, who there- 
fore, ought to have had more discretion; one, who all your lifetime had been a 
great pretender to, and prefessor of, religion, and of that religion which bears a 
very good name, the Protestant religion; but that name has been perverted to 
very ill purposes by some people, who have had nothing but the name to protect 
themselves under, There is no religion whatever (except that hypocritical pro- 
fession of theirs which deserves not the name of religion, [ mean the canting, whin- 
ing, presbyterian, phanatical profession) that gives the least countenance to re- 
bellion or faction ; and J cannot but lament to find you involved in that herd. And 
I cannot but deplore it withal, as a most sad and dismal thing, that in this little 
case, so many perjuries should be added to the crime of treason; such as I, for 
my part, cannot but tremble to remember ; pevjuries in defiance of all the instruc- 
tion and admonition that true Christian charity could express, and in defiance of 
the omniscience and justice of the all-seeing God of truth: you ought to reflect on 
whose account those perjuries were Committed, and to lay tliem seriously to heart, 
for ere long, in a few hours, (deceive not yourself you are to give an account at 
a greater bar for all your thoughts, words, and actions, You would likewise do 
well to bethink yourself, with all seriousness and remorse, of your own false as- 
severations and protestations, that you, uponyour salvation, should pretend igno- 
rance in the business; when since that time, even since the last night, there has 
been but too much discovered how far you were concerned, No, it is not unknown 
who were sent for upon the Monday night, in order to have that rebellious sedi- 
tious fellow to preach to them; what directions were given to come through 
the orchard the back and private way ; what orders were given for provision, and 
how the horses were appoiuted to be disposed of, I onlyspeak this that you should 
bethink yourself, in this short time that you have left here upon earth, to get these 
sins of your’s duly repented of, truly pardoned ; and not only,so, but consider you 
have it now in your power to make some recompence tothe public jastice of the 
nation, by discovering the truth in this matter, and all religion enjoins you to do 
what youcan; for without the infinite mercy of the great God you are in a de- 
plorable condition, and without true contrition and repentance, of which all the’ 
recompence you can make, both for public and private injuries, is a part, you 
can never hope for the mercy of that God to be extended to you, 

** Sirs, it is not in my province toadvise youin your preparation for that eternity 
you are all suddenly to enter into; but, out of pure charity, and hearty compas- 
sion to you, and the miserable condition you have brought yourselves into, and out 
of a tender regard to your precious immortal souls, I cannot but assure you of my 
own, and recommend you to the earnest and fervent prayers of all good Christians, 
to the Ged of infinite mercy, that he would be merciful to you all, And the great 
God of his gracious goodness grant, that all we that are here may learn such lessons 
as are proper from such examples! from that woman the sad and dismal effects of 
disloyalty and treason; and from the rest, the deplorable mischiefs that attend 
licentiousness and debauchery ; for, by the course of nature, most of these might 
have lived a much longer time, and that with comfort to themselves and their 
relations; but now, to the anguish of their own hearts, and the wnspeakable grief 
of all their friends, they have shortened their own days, and brought a dismal 
sentence upon themselves,, And I recommend them not only to myself and others, 
but chiefly and especially to the pious orthodox and learned ministry, to give the 
best assistance they can, during the short remainder of their time ; for their abode 
here upon earth is but short, aud God grant they may meet a biessed immortality.. 
There remains no more for me to do, Lsay, but to pronounce the sentence of the 
law, which is this; and the court does award, 

“ That you, Mrs, Lisle, be conveyed from hence to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence you are to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of excution, 
where your body is to be burnt alive till you be dead, And the Lord have mercy 
on your soul.” 
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force of discrimination, and has shown great discernment in the 
investigation of facts and authorities; but it is impossible not to 
see in this, as in every other part of his performance, the traces of 
a strong party feeling. The manner in which he discusses the 
question of resistance is not to our taste, though we feel as little 
relish as Mr. Fox for the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
and the principle of unlimited obedience. But the competency 
to resist is not a question of gratuitous discussion, but a case ot 
paramount necessity. It never can be constitutionally debated 
when a principle of action is to arise which supposes the con- 
stitution suspended. ‘The occasion, when it happens, will fur- 
nish both text and comment, and it is worse than useless to be 
talking of what we may do in a supposeable case which will sug- 

gest itsown remedy. Indeed, it should be considered less as a 
remedy than as a resource, the result not of caution but of de- 
spair. 

he resistance of Monmouth and Argyle was _ ill-concerted 
and premature; and while we doubt whether the evils of James’s 
government were exactly such as to call for the sort of cure 
which rebellion administers, we think that the improbability of 
success, at the juncture in which it was undertaken, was a cir- 
cumstance ateaihlnie additional blame to an act which involved 
the whole kingdom in so much peril. Mr. Fox, however, ap- 
pears to us to have been somewhat harsh in his censures upon 
the bishops who attended Monmouth on the scaffold. ‘The 
character of the times should bear a part of the reproach of the 
religious, as well as political conduct, of individuals; and when 
we consider how strongly the religious prejudices of men, from 
a wrong application of scriptural maxims, ran in those days in 
favour of non-resistance, and the divine right of kings, we 
must in charity allow for the zeal with which the Duke was press- 
ed for his abjuration of the right of resistance by the pious pre- 
lates who attended him. That there was bigotry in their poli- 
tical creed, we will not deny, but it-is not liberal to accuse them 
of want of compassion for a dying man, because in their anxiety 
for the state of his soul, they seemed to feel less of the sympa- 
thies commonly excited by such an occasion: every other display 
of pity was wholly unavailing. ‘That these men were honest, 
however mistaken, was manifested by the spirit with which, in a 
few years afterwards, they maintained the rights of conscience, 
and the defence of the church, in the contest between the King 
and the Bishops. 

Monmouth’s death was accompanied by no circumstance that 
excites much interest in our minds, except the contrast in point 
of firmness which it exhibits to the vacillating tenor of his life. 
Argyle possessed a constant courage under the most trying cir- 
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cumstances; and to qualities of the heart the most excellent 
were added the highest motives to conduct which religion the 
most pure could supply. A more interesting picture of the spe- 
cific effects of Christian faith on the heart of man can hardly be 
nee than that which his letters, written about this period, 
afford. 

It has sometimes been made a question whether the motive tothe 
expulsion of James, was his religion or his arbitrary principles. It 
is clear, however, that at the commencement of his reign the 
nation seemed lavishly disposed to indulge him in the one, though 
full of jealousy of the other. It must be remembered, too, that 
Charles dissembled his religion, and reigned absolutely without 
being unpopular. James could not prevail upon himself to 
make a similar sacrifice, and his bigotry or sincerity lost him his 
sceptre. By the extent of the exclusion it looked very much as 
if the quarrel of the country was with his religious tenets, doubt- 
less not without reference to the experience which had been had 
of their political tendency. And it seems that this experience 
did in truth occasion the perpetual exclusion of the religion 
professed by James from the throne of this realm; which exclu- 
sion did not extend to the daughters of James, who were known 
to have embraced the Protestant faith, although their political 
principles and dispositions could not have been yet ascertained. 
We have always been surprised at the opinion of Mr. Fox on 
this subject, who seems to have considered that the leading 
object of James was the establishment of arbitrary power, to 
which object his profession of the Roman Catholic religion was 
secondary and subservient; while others have gone so far as to 
suppose that he embraced Popery to promote his interest with 
foreign powers. But why need we ascribe exclusively either one 
or the other of these principles of conduct to the unhappy 
monarch. And where is the difficulty of supposing James to have 
been a bigot both in religion and politics, and that Popery, and 
tyranny were so allied in his breast as to produce one system of 
practical error, and one infatuation of principle. The severe 
necessity of the conjuncture put the nation, sore against it will, 
upon disturbing the legal succession, for the sake of excludin 
a line of Popish princes; but it moved not beyond the limit o 
that necessity; it preserved to the om lineage the right of in- 
heritance in the nearest protestant branch, and fixed the suc- 
cession for ever on the stock of its ancient princes. 

With the reign of the last Stuart the old maxims of govern- 
ment disappeared—and we trust for ever. In the time, indeed, 
of Charles the Second prerogative, in its simple form, had been 
so reduced, that its exercise in opposition to parliaments became 
very hazardous, and the desperate expedient of governing with- 
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out parliaments was evidently one that could not last, and 
must have ended in throwing the King upon the mercy of his 
people. A sort of direct tas gross influence had begun to be 
exercised in the vacuum left by the prerogative; but its careless 
and profligate abuse debased the royal dignity. This new power 
in the machinery of government came at length by use to work 
with less friction, and to effect its purposes with a greater com- 
plication of indirect forces. When the direct power of the 
crown, in the reign of William, came to be still further reduced 
by a new maxim of the constitution, which made the prerogative 
of the Veto unsafe to beexercised, the resources of influence, ai: 
become necessary to the support of government, were manag 
with more address, and so qualified in their application as to 
operate less offensively, and with better effect. In the succeed- 
ing reigns economy of this species of influence has continued to 
improve. Its crescent figure has by degrees enlarged into an orb 
of gentle effulgence, shining with more effective rays as the sun 
of prerogative has retired from the system. 
he effect of this new character of the British government has, 

by natural consequence, varied the aspect of the state trials. So 

at, from the period of the revolution, those that have fallen 
under the sentence of criminal justice have in general deserved 
to suffer. They have suffered under a mild administration of 
the laws for real attempts to subvert them. Such persons will 
of course present us with fewer subjects of admiration or sorrow. 
The century which has succeeded has afforded no stage for 
Hampdens, or Sidneys, or Russells to appear upon, and per- 
form their heroic parts. The happiness of the times has ab- 
sorbed individual greatness into the general improvement. What 
was vast and gigantic becomes lost in symmetry; what was fierce 
under provocation has become majestic in repose. 

Since the happy event of the revolution, a general blending 
has taken place of powers naturally disposed to conflict; but in 
this blending they reciprocally qualify, without neutralizing, their 
respective energies. A struggle is not now as formerly the pre- 
lude to explosion, but the fermentation which precedes the set- 
tling of the mixture. The Commons are in effect parties to 
the choice of ministers; parties to their continuance in place; 
parties, indirectly, in every act of the executive. It is on this floor 
that all interests are brought to try their strength, and this trial 
is usually definitive. This part of the constitution virtually con- 
tains the elements of all the powers which compose the state; nor 
is it too much to say that King and Lords are indirectly repre- 
sented here through the medium of an influence indispensable to 
the maintenance of the system in practical efficiency. ‘The most 
obvious effect of this substitution of influence for power has 
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made it rather a government of favour than of force, of per- 
suasion than of compulsion, All ultimate collision and shock are 
anticipated ; opinion has become the final arbiter of state ques- 
tions, the moral innovator in political changes, the lever by 
which a progressive impulse is given to the multifarious whole of 
our civil and social system. What fiery materials, or elements 
of disorder, this system may conceal within itself, 


*¢ Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum,” 


that may be destined to dissociate the parts of which it is com- 
posed, and bring a chaos upon us again, is known only to Him 
‘‘ whose dominion is to the ends of the earth ;” but no one can 
have read our history since the revolution with attention, without 
perceiving that the empire has from that period been little dis- 
turbed by events which at an earlier day would have convulsed 
both church and state, and multiplied the bloody business of the 
scaffold. Since this gentler — has prevailed, justice has pro- 
ceeded in a quieter course, less disturbed by passion, fear, or 
prejudice ; and from the era of the revolution the courts of cri- 
minal judicature supply better precedents for the lawyer, but 
humbler themes for the historian. It was quite in course that, 
upon the introduction of this new order of things, such men as 
Jefferies should vanish from the scene. Happily: a man now ap- 
peared in the situation of Chief Justice of England, the very o 

posite to that execrable judge in every nnowal quality, and fully 
his equal, if not his superior, in legal fitness for that great situa- 
tion. Lord Chief Justice Holt afforded the model of a Judge, 
in whose character firmness and candour were so happily 
united, that Westminster Hall soon became the scene and sanc- 
tuary of equal justice, and the whole administration: of the cri- 
minal law through the land assumed a spirit and character in 
correspondence with the improved state of constitutional liberty. 
In the trial of Lord Presten and others, which took place in the 
second year of William and Mary, the patience of this excellent 
Judge was severely put to the test. In the course of his summing 
up the evidence he was perpetually interrupted by the prisoner, 
and as often with the greatest good humour set him right in the 
misapprehensions which ec the interruptions ; and in this 
instance, as in all others, he was the counsel for the prisoner to the 
extent of fully apprizing him of all his rights, and of giving him 
all the benefit of the protection which the law had cast about 
him;* but still the sword of justice was in his hands no vacillating 
instrument, but a stern avenger of law and the constitution 


— 


* When Lord Preston apologized, after numerous interruptions, for the trouble 
he had given, the Chief Justice answered, ‘‘ Interrupt me as much as you please, 
if I do not observe right ; I assure you I will do you no wrong willingly. 
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against delinquents of every party, and crimes of every cha- 
racter. But if candour and benignity marked the conduct of 
this great Judge, he was no less diiainieuiched by inflexible ad- 
herence to the law as it stood, being of opinion that a departure 
from it, upon any plea of indulgence or commiseration, was in 
the end an injury to the subject by giving room for an improper 
exercise of discretion, and breaking in upon the certainty and 
uniformity which can alone secure the benefit of equal justice to 
the people. In the case of Ambrose Rockwood, who was upon 
his trial for high treason, the time for taking advantage of the 
statute recently enacted,* by which the prisoner is allowed a 
copy of the whole indictment five days before the trial, in 
order to enable him to advise with counsel thereupon, to plead, 
and make his defence, the prisoner having moved to quash the 
indictment upon certain exceptions, after the jury had been 
sworn, all the Judges Ibis that the time for making such 
motion was passed, but in favorem vite, all except Holt 
were for indulging the prisoner; but Holt said, * Well for my 


part, 1 will not commit any irregularity upon any account what- 
soever.” + 


* By the 7 W. 3. c. 3. besides allowing the prisoner a copy of the indictment, 
he was also privileged to have counsel assigned him, and a copy of the pannel of 
the jurors, who are to try him, two days before his trial, It enacts also, that no 
person shall be indicted, tried, or attainted of high treason, whereby any corrup- 
tion of blood may be made to the offender or his heirs, but upon the oaths of two 
lawful witnesses; either both to the same overt act, or one of them to one, and 
the other of them to anether, overt act of the same treason, unless he shall willingly, 
and without violence, in open court, confess the same. And he is to have the as- 
sistance of his counsel throughout his trial, to examine his witnesses, who are to be 
upon oath, and to conduct his whole defence as well in point of fact, as upon 
questions of law. According to Bishop Burnet this act passed after a long strug- 
gle, contrary to the hopes and expectations of the persons then at the head of af- 
fairs. ‘* The design of it,” he says, ** seemed to be to make men as safe in all 
treasonable practices as possible.” But Mr. J. Foster observes that ‘* this was a 
grievous imputation upon the persons who fraraed the bill, and might have been 
spared, Had the bill required two witnesses to the same fact, at the same time, as 
his Lordship said it did, it would indeed have rendered men very secure in trea- 
sonable practices,” 

+ To bring before our readers, under one view, the chief provisions of our law for 
the liberty of the subject, we have extracted three paragraphs very weighty, 
though very brief, from Mr, Emlyn’s preface prefixed to these volumes. 

** Ner does our law excel others only in defending the life of the subject 
against any injurious attacks, but also in its care and concern for the liberty and 
freedom of his person. How absolute soever the sovereigns of other nations may 
be, the King of England cannot take up or detain the meanest subject at his mere 
will and pleasure. (a) It is one of the privileges conferred by Magna Charta, ()) 
that no man shall be restrained of his liberty, but by the law of the land ; that 
is, says Lord Coke,(c) by indictment or presentment of good and lawful men, 
or by the King’s writs out of his ordinary courts of justice,(d) or by lawful 
warrant, Now every lawful warrant(e) must be grounded upon oath; must 


(a) 2 Co, Instit, 186, (6) Cap. 29. (c) 3 Anstit, 46. 50, 
(d) 2 Co, Lostit. 187, 2 Co, Instit, 52, 
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In all the cases of treason tried in William’s time, the convic- 
tions were founded upon clear testimony, and the prisoners le- 
gally deserved their deaths; but it is observable that the fanaticism 
and distempered enthusiasm, which had produced so much crime 


plainly and specially express the cause of commitment; (f) must be under the 
band and seal of one who is authorized to do it, expressing his office, place, and 
authority,(g) whereby he committeth, and must conclude, “* until he be delivered 
by due course of law,” and not ‘ until further order,” and such-like conclusions, 
Nor has the law only prescribed what shall be necessary to a legal commitment ; 
but it has also provided divers remedies, (h) in case any one should be illegally 
committed, or detained; the party injured may have an action or indictment 
founded on Magna Charta, an action of false imprisonment, a writ de homine re- 
plegiando, and a writ de odio et alia.” (i) 

‘** But so precious is the liberty of a man’s person in the eye of the law, that 
none of these remedies was thought sufficient, not giving so speedy a relief as the 
urgency of the case requires; another remedy is therefore provided, viz. the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, (k) which is called festinum remedium, By this writ, the 
gaoler is obliged immediately to bring the body of his prisoner before the Lord 
Chancellor, or one of the twelve judges, and to certify by whom and for what. 
cause he stands committed ; whereupon the Lord Chancellor or judge is required 
(unless he be legally committed for an offence not bailable by law), to discharge 
or bail him, except in case of treason or felony plainly and specially expressed 
in the warrant; (J) and even in those cases, that the innocent may not be worn or 
wasted with long imprisonment, (m) the prisoner must be brought to his trial 
within a reasonable time; for if he be not indicted the next term or sessions after 
his commitment, having duly entered his prayer, he shall, on the last day of the 
term or sessions, be admitted to bail, unless it appear to the court upon oath, that 
the witnesses for the King could not then be produced: and then, if he be not 
indicted and tried the second term or sessions after his commitment, he shall be 
quite discharged.” (n) 

‘* But because all these precautions in favour of liberty may be rendered useless 
by sending the subject to remote or private prisons, (o) whereby be may lose the 
benefit of the King’s commission of gaol-delivery,(p) and the King’s writs be 
rendered ineffectual for want of knowing whom to direct them to;(qg) to prevent 
this inconvenience, the law has further provided, that no subject of England shall 
be sent prisoner into ayy part beyond the seas, either within or without the King’s 
dominions ;(r) nor shall any be compelled against his will to serve the King out 
of the realm, lest under pretence of service, as ambassador or the like, he should 
be sent into real banishment: (s) nor can any be regularly imprisoned within the 
realm in any other place than the common county gaol’or other public accustomed 
gaol; (¢) for which reason a gaoler cannot be authorized by any warrant to de- 
liver his prisoner into the custedy of an unknown person:;(u) nor can any new 
gaol, according to the opinion of Lord Coke, be erected, (x) but by act of parlia- 
ment; one statute(y) ordains, that none shall be imprisoned by justices of the 
peace, (some say this extends to all other judges and justices), (2) but in the commoa 
county gaol, saving to Lords and others, who have gaols, their franchises, 


(f) 3 Car. 1, cap. 1. sect, 5. 2Co. Instit, 616. (g) 2 Co, Tnstit, 591. 

{h) 2 Co, Instit. 55, 

(i) This writ is now quite disused ; what the nature of it was, see 2 Co. Inst. 42, 

(k) 2 Co, Instit, 55. (2) 31 Car. 2. cap. 1, sect.2,3. (m) 2 Co, Instit, 315, 

(n) 31 Car. 2. cap. 2. sect. 7. , 

(0) This was complained of by the judges in 34 Eliz. 1 Ander. Rep. 297. 

(p) 2 Co. Instit, 43. 315. Cro. Eliz. $30. — (q) 2 Co. Instit. 53. 

(r) 31 Car, 2, cap, 2. sect, 12. (8) 2 Co. Instit. 47. (t) 9 Co, Rep. 1196. 

(u) 2 Co, Inst, 53. How a prisoner may lawfully be removed, see 31 Car. 2. 
cap. 2. sect. 9, 

(x) 5 Hen, 4, cap. 10. (y) 2 Co. Instit, 43. 
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and bloodshed in the preceding reigns, had considerably worn 
away; nor can we help giving credit to most of those who suf- 
fered in the cause of A deposed Prince for fidelity in their at- 
tachment to his person. The probability, indeed, is that James, 
in his humbled state, was greatly improved in mind and manners, 
and had strongly interested many virtuous men in his behalf, 
whom, while on the throne, he would have rendered hostile by 
his oppressive measures. 

After the final settlement of the kingdom under the dominion 
of the present family, the seats of justice were seldom polluted by 
faction, or disgraced by men without principle or knowledge ; 
and the law itself became so settled by acts of parliament, and 
accordant decisions, that even in suits between the crown and the 
subject, justice, in general, had its free course. In this more 
uniform and orderly state of things, subjects of general political 
remark, such as we ow above indulged in, more sparingly oc- 
cur. The principles of law, indeed, have received great exten- 
sion and illustration, in their application and adaptation to the 
new circumstances and relations of society, as these have been 
multiplied by the national progression in arts, arms, commerce, 
and population; but since that happy epoch commenced, in 
which public justice has thrown off the collar of that wretched 
subjection to the crown, or to the prevailing faction of the day, 
by which she was degraded through so long a period, the general 
constitutional history of our country is but slightly connected 
with the character of her tribunals; and trials for state offences 
have had but little to distinguish them from litigations between 
subject and subject. But the courts of judicature had acquired, by 
being thus disengaged from the trammels of party, and the em- 
barrassments of political contests, a great exaltation of character ; 
the dignity said’ dillee of their proceedings were secured by 
the statute, 13 William III. c. 2, which enacted that their com- 
missions should be made out, (not as formerly, durante bene pla- 
cito, but) quam diu bene se gesserint, and by which their salaries 
were ascertained established, and finally confirmed. The first of 
the a King was enacted at the express recommendation of 
his ajesty, who, in his speech from the throne, nobly declared 
that * he looked upon the independence and uprightness of the 
judges as essential to the impartial administration of justice, as 
one of the best securities of the rights and liberties of his sub- 
jects, and as most conducive to the honour .ef the Crown,” 
whereby the judges were continued in their places during their 
ae behaviour, notwithstanding the demise of the Crown, and 

ir full salaries absolutely secured to them during the continu- 
ance of their commissions. 


To the students and professors of law, the precedents, practice, 
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and determinations of our tribunals, from the period of the revo- 
Jution, must necessarily, for the reasons above glanced at, be 
greatly more important than those of an earlier period ; and the 
reader will find these volumes, from the 12th to the last, so en- 
riched with comments, and illustrated by historical facts, as to be 
rendered one of the most interesting and instructive compilations 
in the language. Over this interesting period, however, restricted 
as we are both as to time and room, we find it impossible to 
conduct our readers; and must hasten to the last volume, which 
demands a particular attention, as containing an account of the 
judicial transactions of the country since a new species of political 
controversy has arisen, which may be said to have engendered 
new forms of sedition and treason. 

In hastening, however, to the conclusion of this article, we find 
ourselves irresistibly checked attheentrance of his present Majesty’s 
long and eventful reign : our feelings tell us that this is not ground 
to be passed inadvertently over: some tribute of distinction is 
due to him who, for near sixty years, has sat upon the throne of 
these realms, the father of his people, and the pattern of private 
worth. It is a peculiar fact, in the history of George III. that 
as he was at the age of 21 when he mounted the throne of his 
ancestors, in the vernant period of youth and health, so has he 
passed through all the succeeding mages of progression, matu- 
rity, and decay, firm and uniform in the observance of his du 
to his God, his oath to his people, and of the charities and ties 
of domestic and social life. His own great example has formed 
an epoch in the moral history of the nation. From the dissolute 
times of Charles IT. in which every vestige of the old chivalry, 
with its in-bred habitual sentiments of morality, chastity, and 
honour had been effaced, the nobility and people of England 
had continued in a state greatly below the standard of their an- 
cient character in the moral 
mitigated by an rtion of the old spirit of gallantry whic 
Pox ancestors of an earlier date, had 
overspread the land; and for the space of a century reckoning 
from the restoration to the first year of his present Majesty, the 
manners of the country were at a very low point of i Je 
whatever may have been its advancement in the various branches 
of civil polity. On the accession of the reigning monarch, 
Great Britain and the world beheld the phenomenon of a 
young King, born and bred in the purple, at the period when the 
passions are least controllable, with warm sentiments, and an 
animated character, surrounded with the temptations of a bril- 
liant Court, and with no restraints imposed on him by the habits 
and complexion of the times, entering into the conjugal state 
with the principles and intentions of a virtuous Englishman, and 
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maintaining a fixed and solemn regard to whatever is nin 
in a gentleman properly so called ;—a prince, with the heart an 
affections of a man—a man, with a mind awfully impressed with 
the duties of a Christian prince. Even in his present state of 
uestration from all these duties, these cares, and these affec-— 
tions, the habits of his long and virtuous life still maintain him 
in a serene abstraction of thought, the boon of temperance still 
blesses his gentle decay, and his sceptre is budding in his aged 


grasp, with the promise of never fading felicity.* : 


* We have extracted the following interesting testimonies from the late Mrs, 
Montague’s Letters to the late excellent Mrs, Carter, 

** LT suppose you have some curiosity to know how things go on in this new reign; 
but we are neither of us fond of nice political discussions, so I will content my- 
self with saying in genera! that our young monarch gives us the fairest hopes of a 
happy reign. There is a decency and dignity in his character that could not be ex- 
pected at his years, mildness and firmness mixed, religious seaiiments, and a moral 
conduct unblemished, application to business, affability to every one, no bias to 
any particular party or faction, sound and serious good sense in his conversation, 
and an elevation of thought and tenderness of sentiment, There hardly passes a 
day in which one does nut hear of something he has said or done, which raises one’s 
opinion of his understanding or heart, Lnvy and jealousy take alarm at the 
affection and regard he shows to Lord Bute, but in my opinion it does great honour 
to a young monarch, to show more affection to the man who certainly has formed 
his mind and manners, (a thing to be done only by grave advice and serious lessons) 
than to idle und gay companions of his own age; and while we rejoice that the 
king is so happily formed for his great situation, should we repine at any reward 
the person may have, who has had so great a share in accomplishing him? By what 
has appeared in the King’s conduct, we may see the days he spent with Lord Bute 
were not lost, Tam sure you will be pleased with what the King said upon hear- 
ing a flattering sermon from Dr. Wilson, one of the Court chaplains, his Majesty 
desired the chaplains might be told that he came to church to hear God praised, not 
himself, The regards with which his Majesty has behaved to all the royal family 
shows a generous and gentle disposition ; and the whole of his conduct, that he is, 
what few kings are, a man; for though these mighty personages are not ague- 
proof, they seldom have those sensations which are felt by persons who are not 
placed in the solitary niche of imperial power, and rarely vo they share human 
affections, er feel human ties, Ll never expected to say so much about a king; I 
respect their office so much, I should not love to expatiate on their faults, and few 
give occasion to enlarge on thcir virtues,” Vol, iv. p. 355. 


* My dear Friend, September, 1761, 


** T did not get the least harm from the hurry of the coronation, nor,any cold on 
the water. My pleasure was imperfect, because you did not share it; if I could 
have imagined it would not have been attended with hazard and fatigue, I should 
certainly have importuned you much to be of our party ; from selfish motives alone 
1 had great reason to wish for you, as the only person who would see the cere- 
mony in the same points of view as myself. 1 should choose you as a companion 
equally whether the object to be considered were a rising sun, or a young monarch 
walking to his coronation, To you and to me, these objects are equally a matter 
of calm speculation, The newspapers will tell you enough of the order of the 
procession, and the splendour of the day, but it is impossible to say enough of the 
behaviour of the king. During the procession, his countenance expressed a bene- 
volent joy in the yast concourse of people, and their loud acclamations ; but there 
was not the least air of pride, or insolent exultation. In the religious offices, his 
Majesty behaved with the greatest reverence and deepest attention; he pronounced 
with earnest solemnity his engagement to his people, and when he was to receive 
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It was his misfortune, or shall we say rather it was his proba- 
tion, to be the object of envy and persecution to very bad and 
malignant men, i: at the very outsct of his amiable and illus- 
trious career, contrived to throw bitters into the chalice of his 
pure enjoyment. 

A wickeder man than John Wilkes scarcely any age or coun- 
try has produced; and yet, wicked as he was,. and destitute of 
the true ornaments of a gentleman, by virtue of that mimic 
of courage which consists in petulant opposition to a mild go- 
vernment, and the old trick of making sport for the people of 
every thing elevated, sacred, or decent in the social arrange- 
ments of life, he not only drewafter him for a while the dregs of the 
community, and saved himself from merited infamy, but actually 
contrived to steal from the public the temporary fame of a pa- 
triot, and political martyr. ‘The memory of the man is now 
worn away, though the mischiet of his example survives. There 
survives also, in the twentieth volume of the compilation before 
us, the record of that struggle on some very important constitu- 
tional questions, which arose collaterally out of the situation in 
which the turpitude of Wilkes’s conduct had placed him, and 
which raised him to an incidental importance very dispropor- 
tioned to the meanness of his pretensions. The cases on the 
privilege of parliament in arrests upon prosecutions for libel,* 
and the several points which grew out of the prosecutions for 
printing and publishing No. 45 of the North Britain, relative to 


the sacrament he pulled off his crown, How happy that, in the day of the great. 
est worldly pomp, and adorned with the ensigns of regal power, he should remem- 
ber his duty to the King of kings! Alas! how would but a smile of his Majesty 
make half his subjects for a day forget their Creator, and him whose kingdom is 
not of this world! When I consider how little this nation seems to deserve such a 
king, I am afraid he should be taken from us. What felicity may we not hope, if 
we are governed by a Sovereign who submits his will to that of the Supreme Go- 
vernor, and takes for rules of his conduct those divine laws infinite mercy has 
given weak mortality for its guide! Many things in the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion were not well ordered; but there his Majesty showed presence of mind, a ready 
memory, and a patient temper. With great propriety and good humour, he iv. 
structed the heralds in their office, and the peers in their duty, The people showed 
the most affectionate regard to their Majesties as they passed along, and one may 
truly say, when the eye saw them it blessed them. I hear the Queen bas a most 
amiable disposition, and I believe one may say, in vulgar phrase, they will be a 
happy couple.” Vol. iv. p. 366. 

* The Judges held that the privilege did extend to protect a member from 
arrests and prosecutions for libel, and Wilkes was accordingly discharged, upon 
which there was a loud huzza in Westininster Hall: buat the judgment was after- 
wards taken into consideration by both Houses of Parliament, and the discussion 
ended in a joint resolution ‘ that the privilege of Parliament doth not extend to 
the case of writing and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be allowed to 
obstruct the ordinary course of the laws in the speedy and effectual prosecution of 
80 heinous and so dangerous an offence.” But the resolution was not carried 
withont a very strong contest, (See New Parl. Hist. vol, xv, p, 1562, Ann, 
Reg, 1763.) 
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the magisterial on claimed as incident to the office of Secre- 
tary of State, the seizure of papers, and the legality of general 
warrants, occupy an important portion of the last-mentioned 
volume of these trials.* | 

In the 20th volume we have also the several trials of the 
printers and publishers of Junius’s celebrated Letter to the King, 
a production full of ephemeral cant, hypocritical patriotism, 
nf malignant falsehood. Who Junius was is still unknown, 
and will probably for ever remain so. What he was it is not 
difficult to collect from his writings. His morality identifies 
itself with that of Mr. Wilkes, whose excesses both in public 
and private conduct he ascribes to the liberal sentiments by 
which he was governed. He thus, in his letter to the King, 
claims for an English Gentleman that latitude in vice, by which 
that mock patriot was above all men distinguished. ‘ Mr. 
Wilkes,” says Junius, “ brought with him into politics the same 
liberal sentiments, by which his private conduct had been di- 
rected ; and seemed to think that, as there were few excesses in 
which an English gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, 
the same latitude was allowed him in the choice of his political 
principles, and in the spirit of maintaining them.” We see In 
this paragraph enough of the fitness of Junius to be a judge of 
moral conduct, and a censurer of his Prince. Junius’s idea of 


* “ A great change of the king’s ministers happened in the July before the 
judgment in the preceding case; particularly the marquis of Rockingham was 
— at the head of the treasury. The judgment was soon followed witha reso- 
ution of the House of Commons, declaring the seizure of papers in the case of a 
libel to be illegal. Journ, Com, 22d April, 1766. At the same time the Commons 
passed a resolution condemning general warrants in the case of libels. The latter 
resolution was afterwards extended by a further vote, which included a declara- 
tion, that general warrants were universally illegal, except in cases provided for 
by act of parliament. Journ. Com, 25th April, 1766.—Ali these resolutions were 
in consequence of Mr. Wilkes’s complaint of a breach of privilege above two 
years before. Journ, Com. 15th November, 1763. Two prior attempts were 
made to obtain a vote in condemnation of general warrants and the seizure of 
papers, one in 1764, the other in 1765. Journ. Com. 14th and 17th February, 
1764; 29h January, 1765. (See, too, New Parl. Hist.] But they both had 
miscarried, and one of the reasons assigned for so long resisting such interposition 
of the House was the pendency of suits in the courts of law. This objection was in 
part removed by the solemn judgment of the Common Pleas against the seizure of 
papers, and the acquiescence in it, Whether the question of general warrants 
ever received the same full and pointed decision in any of the courts, it is not in 
our power at present to inform the reader, The point arose on the trial of an 
action by Mr. Wilkes against Mr. Wood; and Lord Camden in his charge to the 
jury appears to have explicitly avewed his own opiaion of the illegality of general 
warrants; but what was done afterwards is not stated, How a regular judgment 
of the point was avoided, in the case of error in the King’s-bench between Money 
and Leach, by conceding that the warrant was not pursued, we have observed ina 
former Note, see p. 1028. As to the action, in which Mr. Wilkes finally recovered 
large damages from the Earl of Halifax, it was not tried till after the declaratory 


vote of the Commons, which most probably prevented all argument on the subject, 
Hargrave.” Vol. xix. p. 1OTA—1076, 
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4 true patriot is given in a letter dated October 5, 1771: “ He 
must be a pas obstinate, intrepid, and fertile in expedients, 
and must found his popularity upon such a conduct towards 
Government as may preclude the - possibility or hope of recon- 
ciliation with his Sovereign.” His 0m to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, on the subject of cutting timber in Whittlebury Forest, 
contains a dastardly attack on his Majesty, and, among the com- 
positions of Junius, stands foremost for malignity, meanness, and 
falsehood. The whole substratum of this most vile and vene- 
mous epistle of the “ Skulking Assassin” was well known to 
have been totally unfounded, as was declared by Mr. John Pitt, 
the surveyor-general of the woods, by whom the editor of Junius 
states himself to have been assured that, so far from any blame 
in this respect attaching upon the King or his Minister, the 
utmost regard to the public interest had oun always manifested 
in respect to the timber of Whittlebury forest. 

Some point and brilliancy are doubtless characteristic of 
Junius’s style; but his delight is in tawdry antitheses, and a 
laboured effect of verbal contrast. He that can utter falsehoods, 
and maintain them against authorities however mild and legiti- 
mate in their constitution and exercise, is sure of implicit belief 
from the vulgar, who are always prone to accept paradox for 
depth of thought, assertion for proof, and insolence for. in- 
tegrity; but by what perversion of intellect, rational and even 
moral men have been induced to give to this sacrilegious im- 
postor the credit of grave and dignified satire, is in our minds @ 
problem of very arduous solution. Is there a reflecting well- 
conditioned man in the country, who can read without indigna- 
tion and abhorrence the declaration of Junius, that as long as 
Wilkes should continue active in his hostility to the administra- 
tion, and to be a thorn in the King’s side, he would deserve the 
support of his country.” No terms of reproach can come up to 
the infamy, folly, and cruelty of this execrable passage. 

Mr. Horne T ooke is the next person who pe upon the 
stage of patriotic opposition. His trial for a libel on his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and the employment of his troops, to whom 

e imputed murder in acting against the King’s revolted subjects 
in the colonies, is chiefly curious as a specimen of the man, 
whose proceedings during’ a considerable part of the present 
reign have much affected the peace and perhaps the safety of the 
country, and whose instructions have formed a scho which 
very much contributes to realize the nonsensical and mischievous 
wiih of Junius for a monarchy with a republican le. His 


speech in his defence upon the trial is extremely tedious, and 
only remarkable for its insolent phlegm. Nothing keeps it from 
putrefying among the mass of: forgotten things but the spirit of 
mischief by whish it is animated. 
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Of Wilkes, Junius, and Horne Tooke, the best judgment 
that can now be formed is that which their own writings record 
of each other. By this best of all testimonies they stand, in the 
eyes of their country, three of the worst men that have had any 
share in its transactions. 

Volume the 21st, of this collection, commences with the case of 
the Royal Hospital for seamen, at Greenwich, in relation to the 
alleged mismanagement and abuses thereof, and of Captain 
Thomas Baillie, Lieutenant-governor of the Hospital, under a 
prosecution for a libel upon certain other officers of the same; 
and which took place before Lord Mansfield, in Westminster- 
hall, in 1779. The circumstances which give to this case, at this 
day, its most interesting feature of attraction, is its being the first 
case in which the public attention was drawn towards the Ho- 
nourable Thomas Erskine, now Lord Erskine, who had been 
called to the bar only in the term preceeding this display of 
his talents. We agree with the Editor that this speech, as a 
first essay, is as remarkable for its boldness as its ability. But 
we are very far from admiring the principle upon which he sets 
out in laying the first stone of the structure of his forensic repu- 
tation. We mean that unmeasured license, which counsel are 
too apt to assume to themselves as a privilege, of throwing about 
invective upon no better foundation than the vituperative matter 
of a lying brief. ‘To what extent Lord Sandwich may have 
been culpable, we have not the means of knowing; but we can- 
not approve of a personal attack upon that nobleman in his 
absence, any more than we approve of the attack upon a reve- 
rend person present who was no way in a condition to defend 
himself. At the bottom of the page containing this attack upon 
Mr. Cooke, we find the first of a series of notes by the Editor, 
which we do most decidedly disapprove and condemn. The 
reviewer of Lord Erskine’s speeches at the bar, in the Edinburgh 
Review, is from this time perpetually brought before us, and 
never without such a stream of laudatory and frothy epithets as 
leaves scarcely expressions of eulogy enough remaining to fur- 
nish out the superlative panegyric of the orator himself. It 
never answers even the panies of flattery, to load it with such 
out us and accumulated hyperbole. The vehicle one 
heavily along under its burthen, and is subject to the double 
danger of sticking fast in the mire, and of losing, by a jerk, the 
half of its crazy incumbrance. So much lost labour of puerile 
puffing, we have scarcely ever seen in the lottery announcements of 
aduily paper. This is very unseemly in the records of such grave 
transactions, in which the manly and proper object can onl to 
preserve to posterity a faithful memorial of the juridical history 
of the country, and the means of forming an unbiassed judg~ 
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ment of the talents, genius, and taste of their progenitors. The 
editor praises his orator with an excess and extravagance that 
carry him to the flaming bounds of the language. ‘The praiser 
in the Edinburgh Review is also so praised as to place him upon 
a par with the orator himself; and, if the next or some sub- 

uent number of the Edinburgh Review should, out of grati- 
‘take up the wondrous theme,” and bestow its eulo 
upon our Editor, the idol himself will be lost in the fumes of the 
incense, and the folds of his redundant drapery. 

The trial of Lord George Gordon, and the proceedings against 
the Dean of St. Asaph, are both marked by signal displays of 
Mr. Erskine’s oratory. They are both too well known for us to 
enlarge upon them, even if our time and room would allow us. 
In the first of these cases, the doctrines of our law of treason 
were much illustrated, besides which, it may be worthy of remark 
that, as the provisions of the Statute of 7 Ann, c. 21. were not to 
take place until the death of the late pretender, this was the first 
instance in which a person indicted for high treason had been 
entitled tothe benefit. In this famous trial Mr. Erskine, after 
reading a passage addressed, or intended to be addressed, to his 
Majesty by Lord George, proceeded thus: “ I say by G—- that 
man is a ruffian, who shall, after this, presume to build upon 
such honest artless conduct as evidence of guilt.” Here we have 
another of these silly notes of hyperbolical praise of the orator, 
succeeded by the testimony of the flimsy article in the Edinburgh 
Review, which reckons this artifice * among the most famous 
feats of oratory.” We shall here produce the beginning of the 
speech in reply by the Solicitor General, (James Mansfield, (af- 
terwards the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, a man of sin- 
gular strength and clearness of thought and judgment). which 
will save our own comments upon the tone and temper of Mr. 
Erskine’s speech. 


“ Gentlemen of the Jury; It is my duty now, and a very painful 
one indeed it is, exclusive of the circumstance of the very long time 
we have been here employed, and of the fatigue which I very sensibly 
feel, that I should now be obliged to observe to you upon the e 
of the evidence which has been given against the prisoner. nen, Sat 

“ I am perfectly convinced, that, if I were not so much exhausted as 
to be equal only to very feeble efforts indeed, it would be utterly out 
of my power to do justice to the present cause ; many, I am satisfied, 
of those who hear me, and who have paid attention to the evidence, 
would perceive that I was guilty of many omissions, that I suffered a 
great variety of circumstances to pass unnoticed, material to be at- 
tended to in the decision of the cause. I am also apprehensive, but I 
cannot say with much concern, that to others I may appear, even with 
those defects, too strenuous perhaps in drawing inferences from the 
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facts which have been proved in the cause to the prejudice of the pri- 
soner ; that I may urge arguments beyond their natural force, and 
: wish you to lay stress upon proofs which ought not to carry much force 
' with them: and, indeed, if I was to believe, or if any man could 
| believe, what has been very lately, very frequently, very boldly, very 
hardily asserted, I might be afraid of sharing in that censure and that 
blame, which, in a manner perfectly new in English courts of judica- 
ture, has been cast upon my learned friend, as the author of this pro- 
secution, as well as upon the witnesses who have appeared in the cause, 
and upon all who have had any thing to do with it; and, if the word 
of a gentleman who has boldly, adventurously, and licentiously in- 
veighed against every man who has had any thing to do in the conduct 
of this cause, is to be taken against evidence, against reason, against 
4 law, I should have indeed a very terrible trial to undergo, I must 
\b fear very much for my reputation; I must fear the imputation of per- 
; secution, of cruelty, of an attempt to support an unjust and ground- 
if less prosecution, by shameful ignominious evidence ; for this is the 
7 result of frequent assertions, made with a boldness perfectly new to me 
. in my short experience in English judicature, but which, however, 
; make no impression on me. 
it “ T have endeavoured to guard myself against it, for this just and 
3 important reason: if I suffered myself to be transported by any thing 
ii, like resentment of the a I think I have to complain of on the 
: part of the advocate employed, I might, perhaps, incur the censure of 


i severity and acrimony against the prisoner. God knows I am a per- 
A; fect stranger to any such thing; I never knew them, I hope I never 
5 shall know them; but greater provocation by the counsel for a prisoner 
i j was never given to the advocates for a prosecution, I might almost 
say, to the justice of the country, and thus much I cannot help ob- 
serving : but I am so far from feeling that the invective, the censure, 
4 and give me leave to call it the calumny and the slander, that have 
; been so freely spread, and so often repeated, have the smallest ground, 
: that Lam free to confess I should have thought, if I had stood in the 
place of my learned friend, when he commenced this prosecution, I 
should have thought myself extremely blameable, and answerable to 
the justice of = country for neglect, if I had omitted to bring the pri- 
soner to trial. I do not mean to insinuate, that he is therefore guilt 
because he is tried; but I think all who hear me will go along with 
me, when I say, that if in the ultimate result it could happen, that your 
verdict should be in his favour, that he has had such strong appear- 
ances of guilt against him I say, tlemen, every man | 
| think will accompany me when I assert, that there have appeared such 
strong symptoms, at least, of — against the prisoner, that any person 

acquainted with them, would have thought it the duty of those en- 
trusted with the prosecuting powers of the crown, to bring the prisoner 
to thistribunal. Let me again assert, however, that whatever has been 
said acrimonious towards my friend or me, (as I am included in the 
accusation) I for ¥ it — is moment; it shall make no impression 
upon me ; it not sharpen my temper against the noble prisoner : 
it shall not, on the other hand, deter tay from doing that which I think 
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my duty; and thong a learned gentleman at the bar shall tell me ten 
times, to my face, that I am a ruffian, I shall not think that I deserve 
it because he says so; nor will any such abuse frighten me from doing 
the duty of an English advocate.” (Vol. xxi. p.621—623.) 


The proceedings against the Dean of St. Asaph, in 1783, gave 
birth to the most honourable event of Mr. Erskine’s professional 
life; and exhibit him as the eloquent patron of a power which, 
in practice, had been denied to, but which, in common sense and 
consistency, had always belonged to, the province of the jury. 
In his argument in — of the new trial, he has given one of 
the fairest models which the juridical history of the country af- 


fords of legal and logical reasoning, in support of his two propo- 
sitions which he thus expresses. 


“ T begin, therefore, by saying again in my own original words, that 
when a bill of indictment is found, or an information filed, charging 
any crime or misdemeanor known to the law of England, and the 

accused puts himself upon the country by pleading the general 
issue, —Not Guilty;—the jury are GENERALLY charged with his de- 
liverance from that CRIME, and not SPECIALLY from the JSact or facts, 
in the commission of which the indictment or information charges the 
crime to consist; much less from any single fact, to the exclusion of 
others charged upon the same record. 

Secondly, that no act, which the law in its general theory holds to 
be criminal, constitutes in itself a crime, abstracted from the mischiev- 
ous intention of the actor; and that the intention, even where it be- 
comes a simple inference of legal reason from a fact or facts establish- 
ed, may and ought to be collected by the jury, with the judge’s as« 
sistance ; because the act charged, though established as a fact ina 
trial on the general issue, does not necessarily and unavoidably establish 
the criminal intention by any AssTRACT conclusion of law: the esta- 
blishment of the fact being still no more than full evidence of the 
crime, but not the crime itself; unless the jury render it so themselves, 
by referring it voluntarily to the court by special verdict. : 

‘‘ These two propositions, though worded with cautious precision, 
and in technical language, to prevent the subtlety of legal disputation in 
opposition to the plain understanding of the world, neither do nor 
were intended to convey any other sentiment than this: viz. that in 
all cases where the law either directs or permits a person accused of 
a crime to throw himself upon a jury for deliverance, by pleading ge. 
nerally that he is not guilty; the jury, thus legally applied to, may 
deliver him from the accusation by a general verdict of acquittal 
founded (as in common sense it evidently must be) a an investiga. 
tion as general and comprehensive as the charge itself from which it is 
a general deliverance.” (Vol. xxi. p. 972—973.) 


The principles which led to the revolution in France opened 

a new ra throughout the civilized world. Wild ideas of politi- 

cal regeneration, impracticable notions of liberty and equality, 
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ferocious and vulgar hostility to the distinctions conferred by 
education, rank, or riches, were for the first time announced to 
the world with every help that the imposture could derive from 
florid declamation, or fallacious argument. This country was 
not long exempt from the scourge. ‘The advocates of doctrines 
metaphysically imposing, but having no foundation in experience, 
or in the nature or the wants of humanity, were but too successful 
in their early efforts to associate us in the great plan of demolition. 
Her native character of sense and manliness, which Britain has 
found in perilous times to be her best security, was beginning to 
yield to the fatal fascination ; and the ancient monuments of her 
freedom were about to be scattered into dust, to make way for 
structures of straw, when there suddenly rose at the call of an 
individual, who has laid thereby a lasting obligation on his coun- 
try and the world, an association of sober and honest men, * for 
preserving liberty and property against republicans and levellers,” 
which at once excited the proper re-action of sentiment, and 
kindled the generous indignation of loyal hearts. Fortunately 
too, we possessed a minister capable of opposing the danger, and 
of uniting all the sense and feeling of the country in its own de- 
fence. We possessed too, in Mr. Burke, an immortal genius 
who presented in the light of day the lurking mischief, and, with 
the spear of an Ithuriel, made the monster start up in its just 
proportions and portenteus magnitude. In the mean time, the 
mischief went on to its maturity, and accomplished its full per- 
fection, in the country in which it had been generated. Revo- 
lution succeeded Sevcliiaglk with a lubricity natural to vain and 
bombastical efforts to reconcile abstracted rights, and visionary 
grandeur, with the actual condition of man. All their structures 
ended at length in a shapeless pile of broken powers, top-hea 

with an enormous military, which finally buried all thifigs in 
ruin. ‘That some justifiable grounds for attempts to effectuate a 
change existed in I'rance at the commencement of the revolution 
in that country, may be conceded; but the barbarous levity of 
her reformers, their dogmatism, their puerility, their upstart con- 
tempt of existing models, their destroying rage, and their bloody 
theories soon showed them to be diopethior incapable of appre- 
ciating or understanding the meaning of moral and practicable 
freedom, ‘To all reflecting men in this country, it soon appeared 
that these new schemes of policy, which have been truly charac- 
terized by Mr. Burke as “ arrangements for general confusion,” 
would be but a bad exchange for a constitution, however faulty, 
which had been found sufficient for the general purposes of order 
and society; but that it could scarcely be the act of rational 
creatures to barter a constitution, which had raised Great Britain 
to unexampled prosperity, for a plan so crude and unaccommo- 
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dating, of which no complete experiment had been made, and 
which, as far as it had advanced in execution, had marked its 
progress with blood. | 
- Such were the sentiments of honest men: but these senti- 
ments were not universal. We had our schools of instruc- 
tion in these new doctrines, doctors to expound their learn- 
ing, divines to unfold their mysteries, prophets to foretel their 
accomplishment. We were assured by our new instructors 
of the downfall of our national establishments, as if this were a 
conclusion deduced from the quiet examination of the errors of 
our constitution, and not grounded on the secret presumption of 
the success of their own endeavours. With these men the cor- 
ruptions of our constitution were less a subject of complaint 
than its dateless origin and gradual incidental progress. Nothing 
was legitimate with them that had not sprung at once into form, 
and received the stamp of a regular convention of the people. 
Every real blessing, betore it could be acknowledged by them as 
such, was expected to produce the evidences oil records of its 
title. ‘They required a constitution to come forth, like Minerva 
from Jupiter’s brain, accomplished at its birth; or, like an epic 
poem, to be the result of one continuous effort of thought. They 
saw no resemblance to nature in the tardy conformation of our 
political liberty; nor perceived that every thing which is most 
precious in human knowledge, even_religion itself, has been the 
fruit of progressive discovery and gradual attainment. They 
observed not that the great moral order of the universe, while 
cities and empires flourish and decay, has still moved on in slow 
and persevering progression. Others there were, and still are, 
who, catching only a partial inspiration from these sources of 
light and intelligence, bewildered themselves with looking for 
some standard of our constitution, and were vain of their success 
in bringing present institutions into contempt with the multitude 
by accusing them of a departure from an aérial perfection, the 
model of whieh was to be found in no part of our history,—fear- 
less, in the vagrant search of this fictitious model, of demolishing 
arrangements into which the constitution of England had been 
mellowed by its own inherent principle of accommodation to the 
condition of society, we had almost said, by a sort of appetency 
of its nature, conducting it instinctively to the means of. its 
own preservation. ‘To either of these descriptions of malcon- 
tents it was equally vain to talk of experience: every thing was 
to be hazarded for what no one could define, or even explain, 
Their wishes were as impossible as their theories were dis- 
cordant; and for this simple reason—because liberty has no 


theory at all; but is virtually and truly that state of man which 
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roduces the largest actual amount of human felicity, with the 
lems possible liability to disturbance from the passions of our 
selfish nature. We scarcely need notice another description of 
malcontents, whose aim was, and is, and always will be, onl 
to promote a state of confusion for the sake of confusion itselh, 
without any ulterior political purpose, in the hope of bettering 
their broken fortunes, in the general shuffle of the chances of 
life. 

From these different orders of knights in this crusade against 
things as they are, arose a large quantity of new business for our 
courts of justice ; and, from matter thus supplied the last volume, 
being the 22nd of the series, is principally composed. Among 
the articles which here present t eames, the trial of Thomas 
Paine stands conspicuous. Conspicuous by the degree of moral 
turpitude which it displays in the subject of the prosecution, and 
for the ingenuity, zeal, and eloquence of his counsel. The 
work of this notable author on the Rights of Man is too well 
known to need any description in this place; but we will ex- 
tract from his biographer a passage in which we have a pretty 

icturesque description of the first starting of the hyena 
rom his lair. ‘ Daily occurrences were now kind to his 
hopes. The French revolution, the pretended object of which, 
like the pretended object of all sevehutisate, was, at first, mild 
and beneficent reform, was advancing with accelerated velo- 
city to its acme of spoliation and blood. Paine, peeping out 
of his lurking hole in the purlieus of London, watched with 
ecstasy every advance. ‘The Assembly of the Notables had been 
succeeded by the States General; and the States General, at the 
suggestion of Syeyes, without any delegation of the people, and 
therefore had itself the National Assem- 
bly. The King was taken captive by men who, vowing to each 
er republican attachments, were individually planning assassi- 
nation and pillage, to encompass and wear his crown. An un- 
lettered populace, just enough oppressed by old masters to be- 
come the willing victims of greater oppression from new, were 
artfully and mercilessly freed by those who were to be their 
tyrants and scourges, from those high obligations which they 
owed to themselves, their country, and their God. Overjoyed 
at these appearances in France, Paine, from his imprisonment in 
London for debt, , while these measures were in train for 
commotion, to Paris.” (Life of Thomas Paine by James Cheet- 
ham, New York, p. 108.) 

We will borrow another passage from the same biographer, ™m 
which a fair account is given of the treatment of Thomas Paine 
and his writings by the government of his country. : 
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“ Whatever party and passion, prejudice and malignity, a 
rance and injustice, may roundly assert, Paine experienced from 
the British government a mildness, a forbearance, which no man 
urging amongst ws, in the boldest lan of sedition, a dissolu- 
tion of the union, a destruction of the national government, and 
a consequent civil war, could expect from the government of the 
United States. The first part of the Rights of Man, not a jot 
less intemperate and rebate than the second, was published 
not only with impunity, but without notice from the government. 
I do not mention the Fact in commendation; Paine ought to have 
been punished. Alarm, if the government was alarmed, was a 
poor apology. When did fear beget respect? When did imbe- 
cility avert danger?” (P. 124.) 

** Government was at length roused to a sense of what was 
due to its own dignity, and to the safety and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. On the 21st May, 1792, the King issued a procla- 
mation for suppressing ‘ wicked and seditious publications,’ 
alluding to, but not naming, the Rights of Man. On the same 
day the Attorney General commenced a prosecution against 
Paine as author of that work. A prosecution had been pre- 
viously commenced against Jordan, the publisher of it; but as 
he had made concessions which were a to the govern- 
ment, the prosecution was discontinued. ‘The King’s proclama- 
tion was an act of graciousness. ‘The work was clearly seditious, 
in the malice of intention, as well as in the criminality of object. 
As thousands of persons besides the booksellers had industriously 
published it, the law, if the administrators of it had been vin- 
dictively inclined, had full scope for operation. ‘The proclama- 
tion notified to the kingdom the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoralizing work, and_ the penal- 
ties which all publishers of it incurred of those admirable laws, 
not which were made for the case, but of those ancient and free 
laws which the United States have adopted for the government of 
rs press. It was therefore preventive, not retributive justice.” 

- 156. 
rail associations now sprung up to counteract the revolu- 
tionary efforts of the revolution clubs. Passion met passion, until, 
in the struggle, on the one side for a dissolution of the govern- 
ment, on the other for its existence, the nation became more 
and more agitated. In this state of things, Paine published, 
about August 1792, his Address to the Addressors. This is a 
miserable lampoon on the orators in parliament who had spoken 
on the side of the King’s proclamation, as well as on those 

lacemen into whose offices Paine would willingly have crept, 

fore he left England, in the year 1774. He states that a pro- 
secution had been commenced against him ; declares the incom- 
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petency of a jury to decide on a work 80. recondite and impor- 
tant as the Rights of Man; talks quite phiiosophically upon the 
propriety of taking the sense of the nation upon it, by polling each 
man; pronounces the laws in relation to the press as fundament- 
ally bad, the administration of them by the Courts as notoriously 
corrupt, and denies that the “ Rights of Man” is seditious, for that 
‘it contains a plan for augmenting the pay of the soldiers, and 
meliorating the condition of the poor!’ While he was pre- 
paring this stuff for the press, he published letters to the chair- 
men of several of the mectings, which were convened to com- 
pliment the King on his proclamation. He was now. evidently 
awed by the vigour of the government, and the patriotic spirit 
of the nation. All over England he was carried about in effigy, 
with a pair of stays under his arm; and the populace, stayma- 
kers and all, alternately laughed and swore at the impudent at-. 
tempts of a staymaker to destroy their government. His trial 
was to come on in the following December. Whilst he foresaw, 
and no doubt dreaded, the imprisonment which awaited him, a 
¥rench deputation announced to him in London, in the preced-. 
ing September, that the department of Calais had elected him a 
member of the National Convention. This was doubly grateful, 
grateful in the escape which it afforded him from a just punish- 
ment, without the imputation of cowardice; grateful in the ho- 
nour which bloody anarchists had conferred upon him by elect- 
ing him a member of their order. Without delay he proceeded 
to Dover, where a cusiom-house officer examined his baggage, 
and finally let him pass. He had not, however, sailed from 
Dover for Calais more than twenty minutes, when an order was 
received from the government to detain him. He states his de- 
tention and examination at Dover, in a letter to Mr. Dundas, 
dated Calais, September 15, 1792.” (P. 160.) 

We have to remark with respect to Mr. Erskine’s speech, 
in defence of ‘Thomas Paine, as indeed with respect to all his 
principal speeches recorded in this volume, that they are taken. 
from the printed collection, and have, it may be presumed, passed 
through his own hands since they were pronounced, which must 
be considered as giving them a considerable advantage over the 
other specimens of forensic oratory which are here set before us. 
Somewhat of their raciness and spirit they have probably lost in. 
this process, but they have no doubt gained in correctness. As 
they stand, who can withhold trom them his admiration, or deny 
them a distinguished rauk among the greatest achievements in 
the art? i too studied a luxuriance of expression, and too 
visible traces of art; if too theatrical a taste, and too profuse a 
display of personal feelings; if expansion sometimes carried to 
eneivation, and refinement sometimes bordering upon subtlety, 
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and sometimes on insipidity, are faults characteristic of these 
brilliant efforts; we are not to forget their title to great al- 
lowance, as being made on occasions where the topics to be 
safely touched were few, and where, for the advocate to raise 
the cause to the level of his own character, was much less 
easy than to mix his own character with the character of his 
cause. | 

The trial, however, in this volume, rendered most interesting 
by the eloquence and ingenuity ner upon the occasion, is 
that of Mr. John Stockdale, for a libel on the House of Com- 
mons; which was tried before Lord C. J. Kenyon, on the 9th of 
December, 1789; and in which the speech of Mr. Erskine to the 
jury, in behalf of the defendant, has scarcely its equal in wes all- 
cient or modern displays of the art, whether we regard the 
dexterous use made of incidental circumstances, or the powerful 
application of the great aphorisms of morality, or the skilful con- 
version of difficulties into allies, or the conciliation of prejudice, 
or the control of sympathy, or the triumphant appeal to argu- 
ment. Neither the compass of thought, classic beauty of expres- 
sion, or grandeur of imagery, which sustained Mr. Burke’s ora- 
tory atso unattainable a pitch; nor the variety, the natural Pays 
the touches of familiar pathos, and the excursive range of Mr. 
Fox; nor the combination of various excellences which, by 
their happy mixture, produced the graceful pomp and sober 
lustre of Mr. Pitt, will be found in the oratory of Mr. Erskine: 
but it has one praise to which few can lay claim in — de- 
grees the constancy and faithfulness with which the object is 

ept in view, and the ministering effect of — allusion, every 
figure, every appeal, every ornament, to the end and aim of the 

speech. Master of himself as well as master of his subject, if 
he agitates the bosom with temporary commotion, it is only to 
produce the permanent impression on which final success depends. 
His speeches may be said to be speeches of business, on which 
passion and fancy attend only as agents, impelling its progress, 
and advancing its interests. 

The proceedings in the case of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, of 
which a very full account is given us in this volume, are pecu- 
liarly interesting, both for the picture they afford of the conta- 
gious mischief of the new principles in operation since the French 
revolution, the eventful story of the individual which they com- 
prise, and the contrasted specimens of oratory displayed on the 
respective sides. Of Mr. Curran’s speeches, if we say that they 
are national, we must not be said to pass any severe censure upon 
him, since among the orators of his nation are the greatest 


which this age has produced; but we must go further in the 
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discharge of justice; his oratory is not merely national, but 
Jrish, within and without, and Irish altogether. His intem- 

rate love of metaphor hardly leaves him a lucid interval, 
Sninplenaion wanders perplexed amid the glare of his corrus- 
cations. While others of his nation are content “ to walk 
upon the brink of meaning where light and darkness mingle, ” 
he leaps the precipice, and devoutly risks all for a darling 
image or allusion. But his speeches are also Ivish in the greater 
and better qualities implied in the name. His oratory is in 
many parts vehement without being frantic, and impassioned with- 
out tumescence ; sometimes magna non nimia, plena non tumida, 
lata non luxuriosa ; but we have seen no one of his speeches in 
which taste is not sacrificed to the love of magnificence, and, 
what is much worse, sexse to the vanity of surprising. That, 
however, of which we most complain in Mr. Curran, is the pri- 
vilege he seems to think his imagination confers upon him of 
feel ranging through the Holy Scriptures for parallels and 
dallas, ‘here is nothing in the temple sacred from his touch, 
from the shew-bread to the sword of Goliah. We will produce a 
small part of his speech in defence of Mr. Rowan, as an instance 


of what we have been observing, and as a sample of his general 
manner. 


* T speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes liberty com- 
mensurate with, ial inseparable from, British soil; which proclaims 
even to the stranger and sojourner the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and conse- 
crated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in what 
language his doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what com- 

lexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may 


have burnt upon him; no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty 


may have been cloven down; no matter with what solemnities he 
may have been devoted on the altar of slavery; the first moment 
he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink toge- 
ther in the dust: his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; his body 
swells beyond the measure of his chains that burst from around him, 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled, by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation.” 

* Feeling this as I am persuaded you do, you cannot be surprized, 
however you may be distressed, at the mournful presage, with which 
an anxious public is led to fear the worst from your possible determi- 
nation. But I will not, for the justice and honour of our common 
country, suffer my mind to be borne away by such melancholy anti- 
cipation. I will not relinquish the confidence that this day will be the 
period of his sufferings; and, however mercilessly he has been hi- 
therto pursued, that your verdict will send him home to the arms of 
his family, and the wishes of his country. But if—which Heaven for- 
bid! it hath still been unfortunately determined that, because he has 
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not bent to power and authority, because he would not bow down be- 
fore the golden calf and worship it, he is to be bound and cast into 
the furnace ; I do trust in God that there is a redeeming spirit in the 
constitution, which will be seen to walk with the sufferer through the 
flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration.” 


The speech of the Attorney-General, then the Right Hon. 
Arthur Wolfe, afterwards Lord Kilwarden, who received his 
death from the hands of an infuriated mob, possesses peculiar 
merit, and seems to us a very finished model of the grave dic- 
tion, and mild and manly constancy, that belongs to the King’s 
representative in these state prosecutions. 

The speech of Mr. Rowan to the Bench on receiving his 
discharge in virtue of his Majesty’s pardon, is too interesting to 
be omitted. 


*¢ When last I had the honour of appearing before this tribunal, I 
told your Lordships I knew his Majesty only by his wielding the force 
of the country ; since that period, during my legal incapacity and ab- 
sence beyond seas, my wife and children have not only been unmo- 
lested but protected ; and, in addition to those favours, I am now in- 
debted to the royal mercy for my life. I will neither, my Lords, in- 
sist upon the rectitude of my intention, nor the extent of my grati- 
tude, lest my conduct should be attributed to base and unworthy mo- 
tives; but I hope my future life will evince the sincerity of those feel- 
ings with which I am impressed, by such unmerited proofs of his 
Majesty’s beneficence.” To which address the Chief Justice (Downes), 
replied; ‘ Mr. Rowan, from the sentiments you have expressed, I 
have not a doubt but you will prove, by your future conduct, that 
his Majesty’s pardon has not been lenin on an unworthy object.” 


With respect to the Editor’s part in the general execution of 
this last volume, it does, as we car betore hinted, import too 
much of the politics to which he seems for the present at least 
rather fondly to incline. We say for the present, because all 
of us know how very flux a thing is political opinion in youthful 
bosoms, and how possible it is for a few years to dispose him 
to consider with regret many of the quotations, some of them 
from very eninilshe authorities, with which he has crowded 
his page. A work of this kind has in some sort the solemnity of 
a record, and should possess also its chastity. A compilation of 
state trials is in the nature of law reports, in which entertain- 
ment should be a secondary object, and in the notes to which 
only such matter as is useful for instruction or illustration is 
properly admissible. Long passages from periodical and party 
tee such as the Letters of Dean Switt, or the Edin- 

rgh Review, we consider as very improper accompaniments to 
such a work. What Dean Swift may have written about Lord 
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Somers may be characteristic enough of the Dean himself, but 
ought not to be received as any testimony concerning the character 
of that great man; and for opinions on political questions, or on 
the merits of party-men, we must take leave to doubt whether 
the readers of these monuments of the great transactions of their 
forefathers ought in all future ages to be referred to any Re- 
view, especially to one which, among many departures from 
itself, has never deviated into respect for good government. 


Arr. XTV. HORA PELASGICAE. 


1. Hore Pelasgicce, Part [. Containing an Inguiry into the Origin 
and Language of the Pelasgi, or ancient Tahdbitants of Greece ; 
with a Description of the Pelasgic or Lolic Digamma as repre- 
sented in the various Inscriptions in which tt is still preserved ; 
and an Attempt to determine its genuine Pelasgic Pronunciation, 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. Xe. Svo. pp. 146. Murray. Cam- 
bridge, 1815. 


2. Letter to the Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, on the Origin of the Pelasgi, and on the Original 
Name and Pronunciation of the Aolic Digamma : in Answer to 
Professor Marsh's Horee Pelasgice. By the Bishop of St. 
David's. 8vo. pp. 42. Payne. Carmarthen, 1815. 


Tre justly acquired celebrity of the two names at the head of 
the present article renders any introduction of them on our part, 
even to the most uninformed reader, wholly unnecessary. The 
labours, early and late, of the venerable Bishop of St. David's, to 
which the cause of literature and theology, and more especially 
that of Protestantism and the Church of England, are so highly 
indebted, stand in no need of our panegyric. If some of the 
early labours and first productions of the late Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge, and now Bishop of Llandaff, 
have been less known to our readers, or are now, with the oc- 
casion of them, swallowed up in the stream of time and the 
changeful course of subsequent events; his Lordship’s later and 
more matured productions abundantly supply the deficiency. 
Of these, it is true, we should willingly consign some few also 
to the same gulf with their ephemeral precursors; but the 
labours of the editor of Michaelis, and the Lady Margaret’s 
Lecturer, will not, we presume, be soon forgotten. To the learned 
research, and more especially the novel and ingenious ratioci- 
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nation, of Dr. Herbert Marsh, his numerous hearers, admiring 
friends, and the public at large, will bear long and ample testi- 
mony. ‘* Quis in sententiis argutior, quis in docendo edisseren- 
doque subtilior?” — [f indeed this peculiar style of thought and 
expression, so much the late Professor’s own, has been ever car- 
ried to excess, which we are inclined to think it has, we must 
attribute it to another quality apparent in his writings, and 
which, we lament to say, must detract something from the general 
praise to which he is entitled,—and that is, an ambitious af- 
fectation of novelty for its own sake; accompanied by no very 
tender regard for the reputation of others, who may obstruct 
his march to popular applause, or rather to the seat of literary 
dominion. 

It is to this last-named quality of our late Professor’s mind 
(which to do him justice he 1s at no great pains to conceal) that 
we are indebted for the controversial complexion which our pre- 
sent article must in some measure assume. In his Comparative 
View of the Church of Rome and the Church of England, he 
had, with his usual intrepidity, asserted some difference between 
himself and the eminent Prelate of St. David’s as involving a 
criticism on the part of his Lordship, which was * unworthy of 
a critic.” Now his Lordship is known for a critic, * and a ri 
and good one.’ Further, his Lordship is known to bea most able 
advocate of the doctrines and the authority of the ancient and 
primitive Church of England, against the errors and pretensions 
of the Church of Rome. Further still, his Lordship is known 
as the patriotic and truly Christian founder of a learned college 
in his own diocese; which, without indeed Jaying claim to all the 
magnificence of those “ twin sisters of learning, Oxford and 
Ipswich,” is likely to confer no less a benefit on the wild and hi- 
therto neglected tracts of South Wales, and to erect a monu- 
ment, we hope, as lasting as the first, and far less sme 
than either, to the piety and zeal of the patron, Under these 
circumstances, personal weight and authority was properly felt 
to be of prime importance. To suffer in the eyes of the world 
the imputation of an act “ unworthy a critic,” was to be con- 
victed of incapacity in the moment of portentous struggle. ‘The 
cause of learning and of our common religion was likely to bleed 
at every stroke directed against so signal a champion; and “ a 
stain itself would be felt like a wound.” ‘The Professor, who 
should on every account have sympathized with the truly laud- 
able and appropriate zeal of his venerable superior in rank, 
must have felt “the ruling passion strong” indeed to have 
violated decorum on such an occasion. But in proportion to the 
consequences likely to ensue from this, we hope, unwitting teme- 
rity on his part, became the necessity for some defence on the 
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other side: and as no mode of repelling a general imputation on 
character can be so effectual as that which shows the incom- 
petency of him who Casts it, his Lordship has chosen the earliest 
possible opportunity for accomplishing this, by exposing some 
errors in the very next performance, of a literary and critical 
nature, in which the i tae happened to engage. The retort 
must be considered as peculiarly appropriate, + a we observe 
that on this occasion Dr. Marsh had betrayed his wonted humour 
in his treatment of the gravest and most approved writers on 
the subject he discusses. Nor can we conceive an indirect vin- 
dication of personal authority more decisive and complete than 
that on the part of our Bishop, in which he shows his antago- 
nist to speak with equal contempt of the authority of Herodotus 
and Thucydides amongst the ancient historians, of Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, of Dawes, and almost the whole intermediate 
tribe both of ancient and modern grammarians. 

With respect to the subject of this eo controversy, we are 
not prepared to allow it all the weight which the collateral con- 
sequences of its decision seem to us to involve. Cicero, it is ob- 
served by Seneca, said that, if he had two lives, there were two 
species of writers which he should yet find no time to read, the 
lyric poets, and the pEennes We must own the heathen 

hilosopher speaks a language, of which a Christian theologian at 
ca need not be ashamed. And perhaps now that our rival 
critics have become candidates for a higher crown, in their re- 
spective sees of St. David’s and Llandaff, they may find some 
better occupation, even for their leisure moments, than determin- 
ing whether all antiquity were mistaken or not in the provincial 
cognomen of the digamma, and whether the barbarous pronun- 
ciation of it as Vav ought or not to be exchanged for the more 
refined and modish Marshian Faf. 

Indeed the author of Hora Pelasgicae seemed to have sus- 
pected a want of dignity in his proper and intended subject; a 
subject which we have reason for knowing has occupied his 
attention for some years; and he has therefore shecr a 
decent veil over the real body of the inquiry by the happy 
adoption of a somewhat favourite though ambiguous term of 
modern date. 

Not that we can say that the inquiry appears to us entirely 
devoid of interest, even when reduced to this lower standard of 
importance. We are not ashamed to own, with the classical 
Bishop of St. David’s himself, the witching: influence of our 
early associations, when called into action by those ‘ dear lost” 
sounds of classic lore, with which we were once familiar. We 
participate in the sympathy of his Lordship’s feelings with those 
of Gray on a distant prospect of Eton College: 
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* I feel the gales that from you blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow.” 


And if astill graver feeling be excited by the re-appearance of 
the portentous digamma, flitting like a ghost amongst the groves 
once trod by our youthful steps, it is perhaps one of terror at 
the difficulties which always attended the examination of so myste- 
rious a personage, and the ascertaining of his unreal nature aaa am- 
biguous rights: a feeling which can scarcely be equalled but by 
the still earlier impressions of alarm at the incall of a certain 
blood-thirsty and digammated giant, the terror of infants, known 
by the characteristic notes of Ie, Fo, Fum.* 

* We cannot, on the whole, excuse ourselves from giving our 
readers some idea of the subject at issue between our critics, with 
respect to the use and pronunciation of this important relic of 
antiquity. Though we must own we feel a stronger bent towards 
the former and less extended inquiry of the Professor, which 
serves as a kind of introduction to the other, viz. into the 
early history and circumstances of the Pelasgi. ‘The question 
how that famous territory, endeared to us by so many recollee- 
tions, nurse of heroes, and birth-place of the purest Pagan phi- 
losophy, poetry, and oratory, was first peopled; the connexion 
of that question with the still prior history of the dispersion of 
mankind after the flood; the illustration of Scripture itself, as 
well as of the earliest history of all nations and their several lan- 
guages; are points which seem to us not remotely connected 
with a good and sound investigation into the history, manners, 
and language of a tribe so nearly touching on remotest anti- 


quity as the Pelasgi. Should the promise of further details res. 


yp the primeval history of the Greek tongue, with which 
the Professor indulges us, be realized in his best style, we shall 
not think the present work wholly useless as laying the founda- 
tion for such an undertaking. And in that hope we shall proceed 
to trace somewhat closely the progress already made by Dr. 
Marsh in this first part of the Hore Pelasgica ; first giving from 
his Right Reverend antagonist, to whose statement however we 
by no means wish to be understood as wholly committing our- 
selves, the connexion which exists between the history of the 
Pelasgi, and that of the A£olic, or, as Dr. Marsh would have it 
called, the Pelasgic digamma. 


“ The Pelasgi were an Asiatic people settled in Greece. From 
them Greece was called Pelasgia before it took the name of Hellas. 
The celebrated alphabetic character, which is the chief subject of the 
following pages, and which has been usually called the Ho11c Di- 
GAMMA, because it was retained by the AZolians longer than by the 


* Reposuit noster clarissimus Shakspeare “ Fie, Foh, (Ritsonice Faw, 
Marshicé Fav aut Faf.) Fum.” Vid. Traged. Lear. Reg. 
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other Greeks, is called the Pelasgic Digamma by Dr. Marsh in his 
recent publication. 7 the /Eolians it was anciently called Vau, or 
Wau, the name, which is given to the sixth letter in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Samaritan Alphabets, and to the letter corresponding to it 
in the Arabic and Ethiopic Alphabets. The term Digamma has little 
or no relation to its power, and must have been given to it after the 
knowledge of its origin was lost. The Greek Grammarians, compar- 
ing it with the third letter of their Alphabet, called it a double Gamma. 
But it was in fact a double Vau. Its new name must have followed its 
new figure, which was probably given it to distinguish the consonant 
power of the letter from the vowel. As the term Digamma is com- 
tively a modern name, it could not have been known to the Pe- 
eis the most ancient Asiatic settlers in Greece. It cannot there- 
fore be called the Pelasgic Digamma without a great anachronism. 
The term Digamma made no part of the primitive Greek Al- 
habet, but was given to the Letter long after Greece ceased to be 
Pelasgic.” Advertisement to “ A Letter on the Origin of the Pe- 
lasgi, &c.” 

The first chapter of the Horse Pelasgicee is employed by the 
author in an Inquiry into the Origin of the Pelasgi. He tells us, 
“* These same Pelasgi have by turns been represented in the works 
of modern writers, as Egyptians, Philistines, Phoenicians, Bac- 
trians, Scythians, Goths, and Celts, according as it best suited 
their respective systems.” In this uncertainty the learned Pro- 
fessor adopts what he esteems the safer and more prudent method 
of tracing them up, as far as possible, by the light of direet histo- 
rical evidence, and there leaving them. This he does by. the 
help of Dionysius Halicarnassensis principally, Strabo, Hero- 
dotus, and Homer, to the regions of Thrace. Finding them 
throughout all Greece, but no higher up towards the North than 
Thrace, he concludes that thence they first proceeded ; but hints at 
the possibility of their having come from over the Thracian 
Bosphorus, where land is seen on both sides, In Thrace he 
places the primary seat of the Pelasgi in Europe; and observes, 
** their history previous to their settlement in Thrace is to 
us inscrutable.” ‘This definitive view of the origin of the Pelasgi 
finishes with rather a contemptuous allusion to the alleged descent 
of the race from Peleg and Reu, father and son, fourth and fifth 
in descent from Shem, the son of Noah. ) 

Now on this guarded, as well as able statement of the 
Professor, we have only to make two observations. The first 
is, that we can never think he gives sufficient weight to what we 
apprehend the Bishop of St. David’s has called the direct. evi- 
dence, not only for the Asiatic origin of the various manners, 
rites, &c. of this remarkable tribe, but also for the actual 
of Peleg and Reu, or Phaleg and Ragau (Sept. Ver.) themselyes 
into European climes, fromm thé express testimony of Epiphanius. 
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An historian of credit would surely make no such positive asser- 
tion without some ground ; and till his authority is disproved he 
has a right to credit, were it but for an opinion: more particularly 
if collateral circumstances render his assertion probable. Now 
not only has Dr. Marsh himself demonstrated the strong affinity 
between the names of Phaleg and Ragau, and those of LleAacya* 
and T'gaixo:; but we have also direct historical evidence for the 
settlement of an individual in the territory of Arcadia, of the 
name of Pelasgus. On the other hand, as Stillingfleet has ably 
proved, no improbability whatever really exists against the fact 
of Phaleg himself having travelled from his Asiatic home; and 
some improbability may exist against his having seft/ed, till his 
arrival very far south of Thrace, supposing ts ever entered 
that territory.—And this leads to our other observation, that, 
though the Professor has justly traced the presence of the Pelasgi 
upwards to Thrace and the island of Samothrace, and down- 
wards, as he might have done, to the remotest islands of the Aégean 
sea, yet it by no means follows as an inevitable conclusion 
that their first settlement was in Thrace, at the one extremity of 
their progress, more than in Lesbos, Chios, or Crete, at the other 
extremities. The probability is quite the other way. If Phaleg 
himself moved towards Europe, there is every reason to believe 
he was not the first settler there ; much less were the Pelasgi, if 
they existed only in the posterity of Phaleg. It is morally cer- 
tain that Thrace was well-peopled, and strongly occupied, before 
the arrival of the Pelasgic stock. ‘These last would never arrive 
in sufficient strength to dispossess at once the former ee 
of the soil. And therefore, if they did arrive, as it is probable 
they might, over the Thracian Bosphorus, they would, on the 
most ordinary principle of ‘ going further to fare worse,’ be 
forced onwards to the south, till they came to grounds thinly po- 
pulated, or yet awaiting their first inhabitants. Directly con- 
sonant to this view of things, is the express and almost concur- 
rent testimony of antiquity that the first settlement of the Pe- 
lasgi was in Peloponnesus. Hesychius speaks of them as yevos azo 
te Apxados And Dr. Marsh must 
have considerably under-rated his own authorities from Diony- 
sius, Pausanias, Plutarch, &c. not to have weighed their general 
and consenting testimony with respect to some part at least of 
Pelopealdieeia invinia been the first region occupied by the Pelasgi. 

But we must proceed to the second chapter of the Hore 


* “* From the name Pelasgi, we may probably find out the true founder of the 
people, allowing that variation which is usually caused through the Greeks melt- 
ing the harsher words of the Eastern languages into a sound fit for their more deli- 
cate palates...... thus the Pelasgi may, with great probability, be derived from 
Phaleg ; for which we have the concurrent testimony of two learned persons, Gro- 
tius and Salmasius.”—Stillingflect, Orig. Sacr. Book III. Chap. 4. 
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Pelasgicee which treats of the language of the Pelasgi. Here 
we approach the great queen of the digamma; and, in order 
to make way for the Pelasgic hypothesis with respect to its 
origin, it is necessary to prove the language of this tribe funda- 
mentally Greek, and not, as it has been expressly called by He- 
rodotus himself, a barbarous tongue. On this point the Professor 
has laid out much valuable expenditure of learning and argu- 
ment ;—if we may presume to say so much, we think more than 
Was necessary on no very intricate point, and certainly with more 
apparent confusion and intricacy of acenganent than was to have 
been expected from a writer so generally clear. We often feel on 
these occasions the value of a learned language: and are persuaded 
that, if our Professor had been compelled to trace his thoughts in 
the common language of general literature, we should have been 
relieved from many embarrassments and negligences which here 
meet us in our mother tongue. ‘The chapter principally consists 
in a studied attempt to cross-examine Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, into mutual, or self contradiction on this point of the 
barbarism of the Pelasgic tongue, and a very elaborate argument 
to prove that the Pelasgi spoke the Aolic ook. and were pro- 
bably the authors of it. In regard to the former, his method is 
to prove that the distinction made by Herodotus of ancient and 
modern Greece into Eévos and Eévog ‘Eaanuxov did not, 
and could not, extend to a distinction of languages. On this 
point we give the following as a specimen of the Professor’s 
reasoning. 


“* Nor must we forget the absurdity, to which on another account 
we shall be reduced by arguing from names to things, in reference to 
“EAAnvixds, applied as a distinction of language. In the time of Homer 
the term yA@rra ‘EAAmixn could be applied only to the language spoken 
in Thessaly : for none but the Thessalians were then called“ EAawe. If 
then the term yAdora GapBapos be applied wherever the term yAdcra 
“EAAmixn does not apply, which was the mode of reasoning, not only of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, but of the Greek writers in general, the 
term yAd@oroe BapSepes applied in the time of Homer to the very lan- 
guage in which Homer himself wrote. Nay, the whole of the Greek 
army, which appeared before the walls of ‘Troy consisted of barbarians, 
with the exception of the troops which were led by Achilles. Thucy- 
dides himself was aware of this inference. He acknowledges (Lib. I. 
cap. 3.) that Homer called no other persons “Eades, than they [those] 
who came with Achilles from Phthiotis, who were the original “Eaawt. 
ix tig IIPQTOL Then perceiving, that 
according to the usual mode of reasoning the term Sdp@apos would apply 
to the rest of Agamemnon’s army, he adds, o jun odds BAPBAPOTS 
Sipnxs, dix +o “EAAHNAD Tey doxsi, sig “EN 
aroxexpiréas. ‘Thucydides therefore considered the term dpSapes, as not 
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then applicable to those who were not “Eaaws, because the Greeks were 
not then denominated by this one name. But if they were not deno- 
minated by thts one name, they were denominated by another single 
name: for Herodotus says, that before the country was called “EAs, 
it was called Mraarya. If therefore the union of the Greeks under 
one name was a reason for that name being used as the opposite (a»rimeder) 
of the term Sp@apec, we may conclude from the same mode of reasoning 
that the term yaerra Hereoyixx is no less in opposition to the term yadooe 
than the term “EAAnixy itself. Consequently we must 
infer that they are only different names of the same thing.” (P. 26, 27.) 


We cannot help admiring the superior brevity, as well as clear- 
ness, of Vitringa in his Diss. De Confus. Ling. ¢. 7, who re- 
marks upon the same passage in ‘Thucydides, but comes to a ver 
different conclusion from that of the Professor :—Reliquos Grecia 
incolas, Greaecis illis qui primi Hellenes fuerunt in Greecia, con- 
tradistinctos, fuisse Barbaros, ut fuerunt Pelasgi alizeque Gentes, 
claré satis indicat Thucydides, quando in sequentibus ait, Ho- 
merum illos populos qui nempe vere erant Barbari non tamen 
hactenus vocare Barbaros, quod hactenus Hellenes in unum 
nomen Barbaro oppositum non concessissent. SUMMA EST: Po- 
a illos qui Greeciam repleverunt, maximain partem fuisse 

arbaros exceptis non multis aliis, qui veré erant Hellenes, et 
in quorum linguam Barbar’ illi, h, populi tran- 
slerint. 

The key to the whole argument is found in the oe 
very obvious remark. We must take Thucydides at his word, 
that the Pelasgi used, according to the best of his knowledge, a 
barbarous tongue, yaarouy isvtes Herod.): and we may 
readily believe that this barbarism was Eastern, from whic 
quarter, to all appearance, they came long after the original in- 
habitants of the soil. 

Perhaps a little attention to dates, and to the probable succes- 
sion of the different colonies settling at various tumes in Greece, 
would do more to determine this difference between the modern 
Professor and the ancient historians, than a long train of the most 
profound reasoning. It seems to be pretty clear that the Pelasgi 
were not the first occupants of the Grecian territory: but that 
they found the Northern parts at least strongly possessed before 
their arrival. They found in these parts, there is but little 
doubt, both Thracians and Hellenians. Now supposing, with- 
out laying too great a stress upon etymological or perce ar- 
guments, that these Thratians and Ellenians have about the 
same relation to Thiras and Elisa, sons of Japhet and Javan, by 
whom particularly we are told (with others) “ the isles of the Gen- 
tiles were divided,” * that we supposed above the Pelasgi and the 


* Gen. x, 5. 
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Greci might have with Phaleg and Ragau ;—we then turn to our 
genealogical table, and find that, as haleg and Ragau were 
fourth and fifth in descent from Shem, so Thiras and Elisa were 
first and second in descent from Japhet. ‘Taking then a gene- 
ration in those times, as Shuckford, and indeed all reasonable 
calculators, would require us to do, judging by the superior 
length of life, at seventy years, we find no less than four gene- 
rations, or two hundred and eighty years, intervening between 
the first colonies of Greece and that of the Pelasgi; a space of 
time sufficient of itself, without any thing further, to render the 
Pelasgic novelties in their Asiatic dialect and language perfect 
barbarism to the more ancient tenants of the soil. 

But another point of material importance here meets us, one 
most ingeniously, and at the same time with perfect respect for 
ancient testimony, suggested by Vitringa, in the place above re- 
ferred to. The earlier northern colonists seem themselves to have 
been connected with, and perhaps in part supplied from, a still 
more northern stock. If they came over the Thracian Bos- 
phorus or the Hellespont, which it is probable they did, it 
is no less probable that some tribes, still further north and bor- 
dering upon them, had come over on the opposite and higher 
shores of the Kuxine; and that these, descending southwards, 
and gradually mingling with the first Thracians and Ellenians, 
had brought the influence of manners, and a language, still more 
remote from the Asiatic genius of their own ancestors, or of the 
new Pelasgi. That the present Greek or Hellenic language s 
derived much more of its nature and genius from this quarter, 
than from its direct Asiatic communications, is, we believe, not 
wholly beyond the range of proof: and it is a curious fact that 
the German language at this present day, derived from the ancient 
Scythian, bears a very strong resemblance, both in words and 
ee to the Greek; and on this hypothesis, both are tinged 

rom the same northern fountain.* 

‘Thus we think may be fairly traced, not only the distinct Meaac- 
and ‘Eaayyxov yevos of Herodotus, but also his ‘Eaayuay yraoca, 
and [lsaxcyixn, or RapBapos yadoou. If we are asked why we have 
entered into such a detail, we reply, it is less for the intrinsic value 
of the question itself, than to vindicate the authority of ancient 
testimony ; and to show how little real necessity existed for dis- 
turbing the ashes of some of the gravest writers of antiquity, for 
the purpose of setting them right upon remote facts, of which it 
is most certain they must have been far better judges than. our- 


* Weare indebted again to some of Dr. Marsh’s own authorities from Strabo, (p. 
21,) in confirmation of this reasoning. * He (Strabo) says, lib. 7, ‘Os BAAm#s 


Opaxac and again, KEATOYTE cous 3a 
@pasi. 
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selves. At the same time, while we strongly assert the barbarous 
original and language of the Asiatic Pelasgi, on the authority 
of Herodotus, Thucydides and other writers of unquestioned au- 
thority, we are not without a belief with Dr. Marsh, that the 
Pelasgi had much to do with the formation of the Greek language. 
Dr. Foster, in his valuable treatise on accent, which we think 
Dr. Marsh has followed much without acknowledgement, con- 
siders the Pelasgi as at the root of the A¢olic dialect, and even 
sets our Professor the example of calling the digamma Pelasgic. 
The mutations of language, in trath, are infinite, and subject to no 
certain laws. “Take the case of our own ancestors. At one time, 
the Britons, or the coeval Scots, are driven out, and their Celtic 
with them, before the victorious banner of the Gothic Saxon. At 
another time, we see the Saxon itself, barbarous to us, melting 
down into, whilst it tends to form, our own proper and vernacular 
English. ‘Then, over the water, we see the Norman invaders 
of France losing at once their prior name and their proper lan- 
guage under the superior influence of the native Gallic. ‘Trace, 
again, the influence of these Normans on our own language. Fi- 
nally, apply these several cases, according to circumstances, to the 
barbarous Busats, and may we not have a correct clue for recon- 
ciling every apparent difficulty, and at once agreeing with Thucy- 
dides, Dr. Foster, and the Margaret Professor? the Pelasgi bring a 
barbarous language to Greece, and find one there little better. By 
mutual intercourse and conquest, each losesa little to theother. The 
language in process of time, perhaps, acquires a nature and con- 
pigs Si different from either. Phrases, words, letters, ac- 
cents ome exchanged. Colonists are driven out, some one 
way, and some another, at different periods of ee The 
carry their language at various stages of improvement along wit 
them. And though the earliest settlers in Greece, probably, had 
the advantage over a tribe like the Pelasgi, so fugitive and unsettled 
through the whole course of their history, yet these may have had 
their share of influence. And, finally, instead of the two great 
divisions of ancient Greece into the EAAnwmoyv sbvos, and TleAacyimov 
eSvos, there remains a later and more methodical division of the 
now common language into and Tevog Awpuxov. 

Here we a agree with Dr. Marsh’s very able views with 
respect to the original identity of the Awpmoyv yevos with the Aolic 
dialect; and that this again borders on the ancient Pelasgic. 
We think some very useful hints are given from Herodotus, for 
settling on the above principles the whole question of the Greek 
dialects. Supposing the Hellenic to have been the base of the 
language, and first divided into two main divisions by commix- 
ture with Pelasgic barbarism; which divisions are thence called, 
the purer Greek, Ionic; and the more barbarous, Doric, or 
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properly Zolic ; we then may find reason, from subsequent inter- 
course and transmutations of the several nations, for subdividin 
these two dialects again, the Ionic into the Ionic and Attic, ia 
the /Kolic into Avolic and Doric; the Doric, in propriety of speech, 
seeming a later species of the A¢olic; though afterwards, from the 
prevalence of the Dorian tribes, the Heracleids, Spartans, &e. it 
gained the greatest ascendancy. It is impossible for us to enter at 
greater length upon this somewhat collateral subject; nor to follow 
the easy transfer of these dialects to the several foreign countries, 
more especially that of the lonic and A@olic to Asia Minor, where 
Homer sung in a language composed evidently of both ; and this, 
perhaps, before the subsequent subdivision of them had taken 
place into the four standard dialects of the Greek tongue. 

One transfer has properly engaged Dr. Marsh’s chiet attention, 
as more immediately applicable to his proper subject, the origin 
and history of the digamma: we mean, the early transfer of the 
Greek language to Ttaly or Grecia Magna. On this point, 
much evidently hinges as to the settlement of the country of the 
digamma ; a question which indeed, it appears now, is to de- 
mand as much attention as that of the country of Homer himself. 
That the Pelasgi early colonized the coast of Italy appears from 
indubitable historical testimony ; that the olic dialect has left 
evident traces in that country, and in the Latin tongue, was very 
early noticed by Dionysius, Quinctilian, Priscian, and others. 
Further, that inscriptions of a very early date, found in those 
regions, bear the Avolic digamma, is beyond all question: it is 
also no more of a question, that inscriptions found in these parts 
of Greece inhabited by the /Zolians, and even traced up toa 
Pelasgic population, possess the same mysterious letter. Added 
to all this, the digamma, or I’, is evidently of Asiatic or Phenician 
origin; whence Dr. Marsh might have drawn a strong argument, 
at first sight, in confirmation of his theory, that the digamma is 
prety to be called Pelasgic, as having been brought from Asia 

y the Pelasgi. The whole result of which reasoning will be 
fairly given in the following passage of the Hore Pelasgice. 


“« The connexion, therefore, between the Pelasgi and the Holic 
dialect has been fully established. Indeed, it might properly be called 
the Pelasgic dialect: for it was used by the Pelasgi, before the name 
of Holic existed. According to the Greek writers, the AEolians de- 
rived their name from A®olus, the son of Hellen,* who was son of 
Deucalion. But the yonceal migrations of the Pelasgi, both to Italy, 
and to the islands in the Egean sea, took place from Thessaly, as we 
have already seen, during the reign of Deucalion. They carried 
therefore their dialect to Italy, and to the islands in the + Fo sea, 
before that dialect had acquired the appellation of Zolic. Hence He- 


“BAAnver. Gregorius de Dialectis, p. 4. ed. Koea.’ 
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rodotus, speaking of the A£olians, Lib. VII. c. 95, says, TOMAAAI 
xarsomeves 


“ The character, therefore, which distinguishes the olic dialect, 
might properly be called the Pelasgic digamma.” (P. 49, 50.) 


But now, professing again much indifference whether the 
old A¢olic or the new Pelasgic epithet had been from the first 
adopted, we must still offer some short reasons which strike 
us, as the question is discussed, why we do not think on the 
whole Dr. ‘Marsh’ or Dr. Foster’s novelty on this point is 
preferable to ancient usage. Our opinion may be expressed in 
sum thus:—No case whatever is made out to prove that the Pelasgi 
really imported the letter in question; or that they distinctly 
spoke, as Pelasgi, the Greek language in the Aolie dialect. 
‘There is the greatest possible want of chronological arrangement 
in the Hore Pelasgicee; and, with respect to the inscriptions in 
particular, referred to both in the second and third chapters, 
we are greatly surprised that no attempt is made to ascertain 
their protible date, on which it is quite clear the whole question 
must depend as to the proper epithet applicable to this dialect 
and letter. Once suppose the Pelasgi to have lost their individual 
character and distinct nationality; and then to call by their name 
letters or language used by them at subsequent periods could be 
no more proper than to call our present language British, because 
now spoken by Britons. Imagine only colonies to be led out, 
or inscriptions made, after Greece had ceased to be properly 
divided into the two em, Pelasgic and Hellenic, and had assumed 
the subsequent distinction into the Awpsxoy, or Asdixoy ysvos and 
the Twvxov, and then to affix a Pelasgic national epithet to a mere 
/Kolie lingual dialect, would be a palpable anedhrcahins Now 
we cannot see, in Dr. Marsh’s historical facts, nor in his inserip- 
tions, any reason for believing that the Pelasgi, as such, even 
knew the use of the Greek alphabet; whilst, on the other hand, we 
are almost entitled to assume, from what has been said, that the 
very signal for quitting their national character was their adop- 
tion, though with varicties, of the Greek language. ‘The Greek 
alphabet is usually believed to have been imported by Cadmus 
full a century according to most moderate computation, perhaps 
many centuries, after the reign of Pelasgus in Arcadia. Even 
then it had only sixteen letters, of which the digamma, or more 
properly the Phenician Vaw, was probably not one. And this, 
if riot immediately imported by some later traveller from the 
East, yet we have reason to believe was adopted subsequently, 
though we cannot say with Shuckford invented, by the Atolians. 
Cadmus and his literary successors worked for the of 
Greece in general, not of the Pelasgi in particular: and, we ap- 
prehend, the claim they lay to the invention of letters, either in 
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Greece or Italy, might be met by earlier inventors with the remon- 
strance of the modest poet in after years, with a little variation : 


Has ego literulas feci, tulit alter honorem. 


It seems to us to be altogether incredible that the early colonies 
of the Pelasgi should either have brought in, or carried out with 
them, the invention in question, And in supposing a Pelasgic 
colony, as early as before the reign of Deucalion, and theretore 
before Cadmus, to have imported letters and the digamma into 
Latium, Dr. Marsh appears to us as mistaken in chronology, 
as he would be in giving the British colonies passing into Ireland 
an excellent Roman alphabet before the invasion of Cesar. 
Testimonies without end might be adduced for attributing the 
language and use of letters in Latium, to the Arcadians, Aolians, 
&c. i. €. to nations into which the Pelasgi subsequently melted 
down;* nor is any attempt made by Dr. ies to show that the 
inscriptions on the Kugubian, Heraclean, and Petilian tablets, 
with the Etruscan statues and coins of Capua, all of which have 
the ALolic digamma, are even remotely connected with that era 
of history which alone would entitle them to be called Pelasgic 
remains. 

On these inscriptions, or on others mentioned in the third 
chapter, which treats of the different forms and the.application 
of the digamma, we can say but little. The Petilian tablet, 
discovered in the country of the Bruttii in 1789, Dr. Marsh 
tells us, exhibits the digamma in its upright and rectangular 
form, its arms like our F at right angles to the perpendicular, 
only of equal length, which he considers as the most perfect form. 
‘The Olympian helmet, discovered in Olympia by Mr. Morritt in 
1795, contains the same letter, of an uncertain form. ‘The Elean 
inscription brought to England in 1813 has it, but with the 
arms at an acute angle to the perpendicular: and again it occurs 
in the rectangular form in Lord Elgin’s Orchomenian marble: 
and, finally, a marble, near the ancient Crissa, has it in an in- 
scription which is written Psspogydov, or from right to left and left 
to right alternately. But in detailing all these various in- 
scriptions, neither their absolute, nor their relative antiquity is 
investigated. No attempt is made to give the cause of the “ tri- 
fling difference” of the acute and the right angle, which marks 
to us the early and the later period of the digamma. No con- 
jecture is offered with respect to the high antiquity of the last- 
named inscription of Crissa. Nor is any comparison made be- 


* Dr. Marsh himself quotes Dionysius Halic. for the second migration of the 
Arcadians under Evander to Latium only sixty years before the Trojan war, i. ¢. 
some 3 or 400 years after Greece had ceased to be Pelasgic ; and there he would 
also have found the mention of Evander’s first introducing Greek letters into Italy, 
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tween that and the famous Sigean inscription of Chishull, which is 
also written Bespogydov, but Sond not contain the digamma. We 
must leave therefore the whole of this question in its present 
darkness, with only this conclusion, that no proof whatever exists 
for the date of any one of these inscriptions entitling it to the 
high honour of containing a Pelasgic letter. If the Pelasgi, as 
such, had letters at all, we firmly believe they were not the Gre- 
cian letters. The TAacyima ypaypata, alluded to by the Professor, 
we believe to be entirely different things, and to be classed either 
with the ipa ypaywara, of still earlier and Egyptian origin, or 
with the dpxaim ypapnmata of the East, mentioned by Diodorus as 
BapBasixe and aywse; or with something wholly different from 
the Cadmean and subsequent alphabets, which at least took the 
ue of the elder characters, if any before existed. See Diod. 
ib. iii, and v. 

But it will have been asked before now, where is our learned 
Bishop of St. David’s, and what is his opinion on these some- 
what abstruse points? We have indeed too long kept him out of 
sight of our readers, and longer than we ourselves desire; but 
the fact is, we are only now arrived at the point at which his Lord- 
ship has taken the field upon the digammatic question. He 
mises a full investigation of the ground, which we have thus 
hastily and imperfectly traversed, at some future time, which we 
shall see with some pleasure: but in his present pamphlet he has 
taken up the Hore Pelasgicze only from the fourth chapter, and 
confines his attention to the form, the application, and principally 
to the pronunciation, of this mysterious letter. It remains for 
us, on the several points, to give some view of the works before us. 

The digamma, as we have seen from Professor Marsh and 
others, is clearly of Eastern origin—in fact, the Phoenician vau. 
Its form is like a double gamma one over the other, as the Roman 
I, but with arms of equal length. Shucktord derives the form 
immediately from the corresponding form in the Phoenician 
alphabet: and we certainly prefer this, which Dr. Marsh seems to 
follow, to the account given us by the Bishop of St. David's. 
He, it is true, derives the letter from the East ; but first of all in the 
shape of the Hebrew or rather Chaldee vau (1); to which, in the 
later addition of the upsi/on to the Greek language, his Lordship 
apprehends another arm was given to the vau, making it a re- 
versed F; the oldest Greeks, like the Easterns, writing from right 
to left, and therefore then reversing all their letters. ‘This is m- 
deed sufficiently ingenious as an hypothesis, but we doubt if it be 
founded on any historical evidence; and, on the other hand, it 
offends against a fact, we apprehend, generally admitted, that the 
Pheenician or old Hebrew, whence Greek was derjved, was 
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not the character we now read, but much more ancient, and the 
common parent alike of the Greek, and the comparatively modern 
Chaldee character of our own Bibles. Now the vau of Bishop 
Burgess is from this modern Hebrew or Chaldee. 

Another observation meets us on reading the original Greek 
alphabet, as given by his Lordship, ( Letter, 7 18), which is, that he 
inserts amongst the sixteen letters, of which number it originally 
consisted, vau as the sixth: whereas Shuckford, whom we have 
followed in our pages above on this point, omits vau in what he 
states to be the most ancient specimen of this alphabet, and re- 
places it by H, which Bishop a has not. ‘The diversity 
evidently shows the uncertainty in which these antiquarian ques- 
tions are involved. But if we might venture to draw a conjecture 
from this particular circumstance, bearing on the immediate use 
and power of the digamma, it should be this, that some difference 
pa, “ay existed respecting the reception of the letters I’ and H, 
or the digamma and the aspirate; and, that whilst the Lonian 
Greeks preferred the aspirate and very generally applied it, the 
other division of Greece, the A%olian linguists, rejected the as- 
pirate, to which Foster observes they had in fact a strong abhor- 
rence, and chose in preference the digamma. ‘The consequence of 
this quarrel between the two letters seems, as it generally happens 
in human things, to have been to the disadvantage, and indeed 
the disappearance, of both: but this disappearance itself was at- 
tended with circumstances sufficiently remarkable, and indicative 
of their prior fates. ‘They, in fact, both seem to have survived 
in the aspirates and lenes of the Greek language. These the 
Bishop of St David’s scruples not to derive from the single 
Hebrew }, becoming, according to its inversion, ’ or ‘. Professor 
Marsh seems to derive these same evanescent vowels, and per- 
haps with more reason, from his own favourite digamma: and, 
further, we know that the aspirate (‘) is very generally used as a 
substitute for the ancient H. Whence it seems very fair to draw 
this conclusion, that both letters, in point of fact, survive in the 
hterule im question: though in process of time it has become 
impossible, a priori, to determine universally to which words the 
F, and to which the H, originally belonged. 

_ Leaving then this observation to the reader’s consideration, we 
hope it may not be without use in the last point which the learned 
Bishop of St. David’s has discussed so fully, viz. the pronuricia- 
tion of the digamma. Both the F and H have been preserved 
in the Roman alphabet, from which the Professor concludes in 
chap. 3, that the Pel i, who brought letters to Latium, used both 
H and F; i, e. both the aspirate and the digamma. Hence it is’ 
very clear’ he does not think that the digamma was substituted 
for the aspirate; or that the olians, inheriting from the Pelasgi- 
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had any objection whatever to the aspirated sound.* As a con- 
sequence from this negative opinion Be is at no difficulty in at- 
tributing also to the solic F the strong aspirated sound which 
it receives in our pronunciation; and thus finally he permits 
himself to maintain that our present modern sound of the sixth 
letter in the alphabet (eff) is truly, literally, and exactly the 
aboriginal and genuine sound of the far-famed digamma. The 
positive arguments by which the Professor has maintained his 
ery se (a position we observe to be cursorily asserted by Shuck- 
ord, but rejected by name, and of set purpose, by the whole bod 
of grammarians early and late, Greek, Latin, and English) may 
be shortly, and we must say forcibly, summed up on his part in 
the one consideration of the analogy of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. He considers that, if a letter in two different languages 
agree in place and form, the probability is that they agree in 
sound ; more especially if a second letter in the two languages, 
strongly cognate to the first letter, do manifestly agree in all 
respects both of place, and form, and sound. ow such in- 
stances Dr. Marsh seems to find in the letters F and V. For in 
the first place the Latin F agrees with the Greek digamma in 
ro being the sixth, and in form; and then the Latin V Dr. 
arsh supposes to agree with the Greek V, or upsilon, both in 
wep form, and sound; in short, in all respects. But F and V 
1e supposes are cognate letters, 7. e. they are pronounced nearly 
in the same manner, only F a little sharper and more aspirate 
than V, but with the same organs in the same position ; therefore 
he concludes that as V, cognate to F, is exactly the same in both 
languages, and F likewise the same as it respects place and form, 
F is exactly the same in sound also. The proof seems to partake 
of mathematical nicety, and is conducted almost on the principles 
of the rule of three. Much elaborate reasoning is expended in 
the course of it, to prove that F and V in each language are 
cognate letters. In the Greek the Professor maintains that T 
is a consonant, and called v .sA0v as a consonant, in opposition to 
some other consonant which was dacv, and which he assumes to 
be the digamma. And just so in Latin he supposes the V to be 
Widror, “ because it is pronounced by drawing the breath gently 
inward,” and F to be dacv, “ because it is pronounced by ex- 
pelling the breath.” Nor is he at less pains to prove, what is 
essential to the whole argument, that the pronunciation of the 


* Yet other expressions of the Professer intimate his knowledge of the ‘* aver- 
sion the Aolians in particular had to all harsh sounds,” see p. 134. Where also 
he speaks of the Latin rraver as yielding no harsh nor inharmonious sound, 
but wRater, pronounced as we should in English, as being broad, coarse, and 
intolerably offensive! The very contrary is undoubtedly the truth. W in that 
Position is so soft as not to be pronounced at all, or hardly at least, F is manifestly 
harsh, Qr.? has the Professor a correct-ear? of this hereafter. 
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old Roman F exactly corresponded with our own modern eff ; 
or with the Greek ®, this being supposed to be pronounced also 
as our eff. And finally he quotes a multitude of words, and 
lays down several rules, to prove that this said Roman F, so pro- 
nounced, was the proper representative and successor of the 
ancient digamma. 

We have endeavoured to give this learned argument in as short 
a compass as possible, and divested of al! the dust and turmoil, 
in which we are obliged to leave the Professor wrangling with 
his brother grammartans of every name and nation to the end of 
the chapter and the book. We have wandered through the dis- 
cussion ourselves with some labour and diflicu!ty; for it is indeed 
amongst the dveveyra; and still a few turns in the comparatively 
easy and flowery paths of Bishop Burgess leave us convinced 
that V, or W, or some obscure sound between both, and by no 
means our own sharp and aspirated I’, is the proper representation 
of the deceased digamma. 

* The learned Professor, says Bishop Burgess (Letter, p. 12), 
has committed two radical errors; Ist, in adopting the Latin F 
as his sole criterion of the original pronunciation of the Aolic 
digamma; and, 2d, in taking the modern sound of F instead of 
the ancient.” And in the passage preceding, referring to the 
well-known distinction of ‘Terentianus Maurus, 

F littera a Graeca  recedit, lenis et hebes sonus,” 


his Lordship proceeds : 


“ The Latin F differed from the Greek © in this, that the latter was 
a strongly aspirated sound, the former /enis et hebes sonus, a smooth 
and thick sound. The modern pronunciation of the Latin F resembles 
® in its strong aspirated sound. The modern sound of F therefore 
differs from the ancient. Remove from the modern eff its strong as- 
piration, and it becomes ev or v, which was the smooth thick sound of 
the ancient letter. And this was the sound, which the ancient mha- 
bitants of this island, who were incorporated with their Roman con- 
— and spoke their language, gave to F, as we may collect from 

e sound of the letter, as transmitted to their present posterity.” 
(Bishop of St. David's Letter, p. 11, 12.) 

Now here seems to us the nucleus of the whole question at issue 
between the Margaret Professor and—the world; it is the 
nunciation of the Latin F. With regard to the first of the two 
alleged errors, we are far from thinking it is altogether an error. 
At least we are disposed to think the fishop of St. David’s has 
not done full justice to the acute and ingenious theory of the 
Professor respecting the connexion between the Aolic digamma 
and the Latin F. The Professor has convinced us that the 
digamma, as a consonant, may be fairly considered as having been 
succeeded by the consonant F; nor can we see any fair reply to 
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his argument on this point, except we suppose with Foster a 
certain ‘and thence Etruscan F, or different from the 
Pelasgic F; the former of which may represent the digamma, 
and the latter may have been succeeded by the Latin F; of which 
we should be glad to see any proof. As far as our two critics 
under review have treated the subject, it seems to us that at least 
a stronger affinity existed between the A¢olic digamma and the 
Latin i than between the former and any other letter. Dr. 
Marsh has given a very long vocabulary of Latin words, in 
which F is fairly traceable to the old digamma. Nor do we 
doubt in the main the validity of the following rules which he 
lays down on the subject of this said derivation. ‘* We may lay 
it down therefore as a rule, that whenever a word now beginnin 
with ® in Greek, begins with F in Latin, that same word 
was written likewise with F by those (Pelasgi?) who brought 
letters to Latium.” (Hore Pelasgicee, p. 90.) And the shme 
rule is laid down also for words beginning in Greek with a 
vowel, aspirated or not, or with ‘P, or with B, or ®, which have 
F in Latin.* He considers all such words as having been ori- 
ginally p agrige? in Greek. We apprehend that Dr. Marsh 
is right also in his assertion, that the Latin F was constantly 
represented, when a Latin word was turned into a Greek one, 
by ®, as Fabius was turned into ®afio:, &c. And a very strong 
passage is adduced by the Professor from Priscian, in which that 
grammarian represents the power of the digamma as nearly that 
of the Greek ®, or IH. / 

Here however we stop; and we venture to say that Professor 
Marsh, by stopping here too, has not in the least degree war- 
ranted his last conclusive jump, that owr F or Faf properly re- 
presents the ancient digamma. But on the other hand we con- 
sider his great error, his mpwtov yevdos, to be properly designated 
by his learned antagonist, as that of asswming the ancient pronun- 
ciation of the F to have been the same with our modern one. 

Nothing can be more reasonable than the principle laid down by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, that as the Greek, even according to Dr. 
Marsh himself, is derived from the (Hebrew, or) Phoenician, so it 
is that pronounciation which we must make the criterion of the 
Greek. What therefore was the digamma in the original Eastern 
alphabet, and how was it there pronounced? It was there, as in 
Latin, the sixth letter, but called vaw ; pronounced as a vowel like 
u, and having a cognate consonant sound resembling our v or 
rather w. Whoever will take the trouble of sounding our diph- 
thong 00, and then, retaining his lips in the same position, pro- 


* Thus the Professor would trace Fuga, gvyn, from Fuya; Fastus, aeri¢, from 
Facroc; Frigus, ‘pryos from Fremo, from Fosuw, &e, see Vocabuy 
lary, p. 95—97, 
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ceed to add a simple vowel as thus oo-a,* will in rapid pronuncia- 
tion come as wan'f as possible to the pronunciation of the 
Phoenician vau, vowel and consonant, and will therefore be far ad- 
vanced also in his knowledge of the AXolic digamma, immediatel 

derived, as it was, from that. ‘These were the sounds which, so far 
from being “coarse and broad,” as they seem to be to the Pro- 
fessor’s unaccountable ears, are properly stated by the Bishop of 
St. David’s as offensive only to the eye in our W, and to the ear 
when forced into such unnatural combinations as by the Pro- 


fessor’s, 


Wo fit wi; ut wolwo, wolwi; wiwo, excipe wixi ! 


| | to which indeed the Bishop shrewdly opposes another line, which 
the scholar is content to utter with not the smallest injury to his 
most delicate organs. 


. Qwi qwo qwe, qwando qwidem, qwoties qwatit ungula eqworum. 


This, indeed, may be said to “ answer a trifler according to his 
trifling:” but the principle of pronunciation stands clear of all 
such iiadtrations : and there is no question but that this ill-fated 
w, though now abused by the Londoners’ willainous accent, is the 
real and legitimate descendant of the AMolic digamma, allowing 
for slight Gevintions of sound not to be ascertained after the 
lapse of many ages. It was that which the delicate-palated 
JKolians substituted for the comparatively harsh aspirate, or per- 
haps guttural, which their throats abhorred.+ It is that which, 
doubtless, they immediately tranferred to their pupils in Latium. 
: It is that which the Latins, in their F, restored to, or rather main- 
i tained in, its proper dignity as one of the visible alphabetical 
| letters; and, putting it nearly side by side with the equally transi- 
| tory H, gave them both that permanent existence, which they 
oy have wanted in the parent alphabet. 

a4 “ The affinity sil interchange of relative sounds,” the Bishop 
of St. David's (Letter, p- 23), “is an important 
at of the theory of language, especially in the etymological histo 
the all the difficulties which lace the 
| Professor at variance with Dionysius, with the old Latin Gram- 
| marians, and with Dawes.” e have very little doubt that a 
little attention to these natural affinities, and gradual inter- 
changes of sound, would, in due time, carry us easily along from 


* See Bishop of St. David's Letter, p. 25. 

+ In a sensible Greek grammar by Jones, printed by Valpy, the Molic digamma 
i is traced in such Greek words as were derived from Hebrew words with guttural 
{ sounds. Sofrom Hebrew x:A, comes a digammated word; from khan, a 
4 king, ‘warcw; from yr, ‘:3»53 words of the same sort, and pronounced with a W 
or V by Homer, Experience alone, be it remembered, is now our test for sach 
words; of which our own pronunciation of the English word one is a complete 
exemplification. 
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the first original sound of the Pheenician or AZolian vau (00), and 
its corresponding w, to the last and latest pronunciation of the 
English F (eff). a the intermediate places, the short « or upsilon, 
i its corresponding V, the Greek [1H or ®, and Latin PH, would 
hold their respective rank: and we have no doubt it would be 
found that even the last ®, the nearest to our own F, was yet 
sufficiently removed from it to require a long step to attain it, 
and perhaps to leave the ancient Greeks aa the classic Latins 
equally ignorant, even in idea, of the Marshian Faf. 

For Dr. Marsh to have given this last, and we suspect truly 
Gothic acquisition of our own, to the soft-tongued AXolians in the 
first instance amongst the Greeks ; and by necessary induction to 
theoriginal framersof the Phoenician vau, that is, tothe Pheenicians. 
and Hebrews themselves; and this again (by consequence as 
necessary) to the exclusion of the vau, both vowel and consonant, 
which, on this supposition, having but one letter of the sort, they: 
could not have expressed at all—is amongst the greatest of “ hallu- 
cinations,” to use Bishop Burgess’s expressive word, which ever 
critic, if in this instance critic he can be called, could have fallen 
into. The difficulties of all kinds, into which the Professor has 
been thrown by the single assumption of this unfortunate h 
thesis, are too well exposed by his able opponent to need, if we 
had time or space left for it, our animadversion. Read the fourth 
chapter of the Hor Pelasgicee, bearing in mind the simple de- 
nial of its author’s affirmation, viz. the resemblance in sound of 
the Roman and English I’, and every thing is clear and demon- 
strative to a very high degree. Assume only that the I was not 
far from the V, though only softer and more liquid, and the 
difficulty is solved why V was so often taken by Latin gramma- 
rians for the digamma instead of T°; and perhaps latterly more so 
still, as the F may have acquired a little more of the aspirated 
sound. Hence the substitution of OT (00), by Dionysius, for the 
digamma will be reconcileable with the Latin V for the same 
letter, and Dawes’s W with both. Hence also the Greek substitu- 
tion of B and II for the digamma will be accounted for as being 
equally labial and softened sounds. And even ®, in substitution 
for the ancient Greek digamma, or for the later Latin F, will 
only be proved, by that circumstance, to have come much nearer 
to the V in pronunciation, than to our modern eff. Indeed, its 
following immediately after the fT in the Greek alphabet, as V 
does after U in the Latin, seems to confirm that suggestion, 

The contrary assumption with respect to the power of the 
Latin F, has indeed led Dr. Marsh into an endless maze. The 
very surprising ‘hallucination ” of the Mar Professor men- 
tioned above in comparing the F with the V in Latin, and the ® 
with what he deems the consonant sound of the upsilon in Greek, 
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must stand proxy for ve aberrations of the same nature which 
we might adduce; and will serve also to prove the very little ac« 
quaintance he can have formed with the construction of vocal 
sounds. “ I’, he says, is dasv, because it is pronounced by e2~- 
pelling the breath, whereas V is {iA0v, because it is pronounced by 
drawing the breath gently inward.” That uAov was given at all to 
ion, in its quality of consonant, is against the whole analogy of 
e Greek alphabet. Epsilon was so called in opposition to the 
vowel Eta; Omicron, to Omega. And as if the Professor’s ill stars 
indeed had presided over this strange literary edict, it gives his 
learned opponent the farther opportunity of hinting, 


“« This passage is obviously erroneous ; and the error is of extensive 

consequence to Dr. Marsh's theory. Both sounds are produced by ez- 

ing the breath. In pronouncing V the under Jip is drawn inward 

to the teeth, but not the éreath. There can be no utterance by draw- 

ing the breath inward. The very terms utter (to let out), and pro- 

nounce, denote the outward action of the breath.” (Bishop of St. 
David’s Letter, p. 11.) 


Equally well has the Bishop of St. David’s exposed the inco- 
herence of the Professor’s reasoning, when he adduces, as proof 
of the uncertainty and variety of the substitutes for the Lain 
consonant V in the Greek language, the fact of the Latin vowel U 
having been rendered, by Dionysius, by six different Greek ex- 
pressions. ‘The fact is, OT (00) was very generally used, and B 
also, as Dr. Marsh has proved, for the Latin V. Now as the 
Latin V was also used often for the Greek digamma, what follows 
but, as before, that oo and B are cognate sounds to the Afolic di- 
gamma. And what resemblance have these to_ our strong aspi- 
rated eff ? 

But one thing more. “ If W, or 00, nearly represent the 
digamma, what relation,” the Professor asks, “ has B itself 
to that sound: and how do you account for such uncouth 
words as Wratra for Fratra, Wetea for Ferea, &c.?” The 
Bishop, in reply, as before, shows Dr. Marsh to be offended 
rather by the eye than the ear, Dawes having actually intro- 
duced the barbarous offender into his Greek text. But, with a 
singular felicity, the Bishop proceeds to confront the Profes- 
sor with such words in his own native language, as WRiTE, 
Wrancie, Wratn, &c.; and proves also that, in a language 
the Bishop of Llandaff we hope will soon be acquainted with, 
such words are easily and softly pronounced as gwlad (glad) 

lan (glan): he shows still further that, in the North of Eng- 

d, wrath is often pronounced oorath: nay, that no evidence 
may be wanting to the shattered ears of the ret Professor, 
even the conversion of W into B is tended foinilier by the 
happy diminutive of the cognomen William. | 


; 
| 
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We pass over the evidence adduced, by the Bishop of St. Da- 


vid’s, in vindication of * English critics,” of whom he remarks, 
‘the Professor has a very mean opinion, all except one,” by which 
it would — that Dr. Marsh’s knowledge of the German W, 
after a twelve years’ residence in Germany, is not so complete as 
that which a “ mere Englishman” may acquire from some very 
accessible German grammars. And we must hasten to a conclue 
sion, by expressing our hope that after so much evidence of all 
kinds against this long exploded Faffian theory, we shall hear of 
no further discussions upon the subject. We hope not to have 
under-rated, we have not desired to do so, the present Bishop 
of Llandaff’s highly respectable, and even singular, faculties 
of research and ratiocination. We should have been for- 
ward to bring into view more instances than we have of 
cious remark, had not our plan confined us very strictly to the 
immediate question before us. More particularly, we had re- 
served for mention the very ingenious deductixn of the unac- 
countable numeral figure for 6 in Greek [s],‘from a certain form 
of the digamma.* ‘lo which might be added the acute solution 

iven in a note, p. 86, of the varieties, which have dong puzzled 
oe learned in the word SITEIES, and its derivatives, in Chi- 
shull’s Sigean inscription, &c. &c. | 

On the whole, we fear we shall be accused of having detained 
our readers far too long on this truly antiquarian sabjeet | and 
may be saluted ourselves with the appellatives we should have 
been truly sorry to have affixed to our learned ¢ombatants under 
review : 

dirs 
To SQaiv, xas To Mi, yok vo Nw, 


If so, we shall only for our excuse allege our desire of savin 
our readers’ time by having spent far more of our own on this 
question than we had at first proposed to do. Whilst to the 
respectable champions whose works we have considered, respect- 
able alike for their and experience, their varied attainments, 
and the most dignified office with which it is possible for man 
to be invested, we will ourselves present no other wreath than 


Ambo florentes xtatibus, Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 


* The original form of the digamma was one gamma placed upon another, like 
our F, only withequalarms, ‘The ander gamma was however frequently reversed, 
which placed the lower arm at the bottom, and made three sides of a parallelogram. 
A little flourish at the end of the lower arm completed the embryo form of the ¢, 
And it is curious that embryo form is found in an old MS, of the Greek Testament 
for the numeral siz.— Hor, Pel. c. 3. 
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If a word of graver import may close our imperfect obser- 
vations, it shall express our sense of the real importance of the. 
present issue, on/y as it may tend to discourage in certain quarters 
a love of novelty and hypothesis, for mere distinction’s sake ; 
which, if begun in trifling matters, may lead to more serious 
things, and if sanctioned by high authority and example, may be 
imitated by less men with still worse success, and more pernicious 
consequences. ‘The great Warburton, great even in his failures, 
never did a worse mischief to literature and religion, than in the 
example he set of ostentatious and self-complacent novelty on 
every subject that he handled. Yet he clung to great principles, 
and will seldom be quoted to serious injury, where he is quoted at 
all, except perhaps in the unguarded sallies, too frequent in him, of 
a licentious and frenzied spleen. If the now Bishop of Llandaff 
should affect in any degree the same tone or temper, let him at 
least beware of any departure from great principles. ‘The see of 
Llandaff, both for what it has lost, and what it has gained, is at 
this moment, on this account, the object of curious observation. 
We add no more. 

On the particular subject we have treated, we must own we 
should have wished to see a far more important use made by a. 
Christian Professor of the sacred records than we have seen. 
The question derives to us its more pleasing aspect from the illus- 
tration it might be made to afford of the early history and trans- 
migration of the patriarchal tribes, and the several roots of those 
languages which are every day assuming, from recent events, fresh 
interest in the eyes of thinking Christians. Perhaps the Chris- 
tian Bishop may, in this point, repair the errors of the Christian 
Professor. 


Art. XV—Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History, de- 
livered in the University of Dublin by George Miller, D. D. &c. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 552. Dublin, 1816. Murray, London. 


Tur best explanation of the nature and design of these volumes 
will be a statement of the circumstances in which they originated. 
The author had been appointed assistant to the Paeaae of 
Modern History in the University of Dublin, and in that ca- 
pacity it became his duty to deliver lectures to the students of 
that University. In order to form his syllabus, he employed 
himself in seeking for such an arrangement of his subject as 
would give a natural and lucid order to the course of lectures; 


and this arrangement he thought he discovered in the series of 
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events themselves, which, taken as a whole, presented to his 
eye * the adherence and unity of a moral drama.” His system 
having thus incidentally forced itself upon his attention while his 
search was directed elsewhere, he trusts that, whether it be true 
or false, it will at least not be considered as an illusion generated 
by unphilosophical prejudice and prepossession. 

The general design of these lectures is to prove that the whole 
of human history has tended towards certain defineable points, 
and that such an unity of plan has been visible throughout the 
system as would naturally result from the supposition of a super- 
intending and directing agent. ‘This is indeed the true’ * phi- 
losophy of history” to refer the events of the world to Him * by 
whom nations and empires rise and fall, flourish and decay.” A 
system conducted upon such a plan would deserve respect even 
if characterized by far less learning and ability than are dis- 
played in the present volumes; and at no period could it have 
been undertaken with more propriety than at the commencement 
of a century marked by events hitherto unexampled in the 
annals of the world. During the eleven years (from 1800 to 
1811) in which Dr. Miller was delivering these lectures in Dublin, 
the occurrences of every day and hour were furnishing a forcible 
comment on the leading principle upon which they are founded. 


If modern history be, as our author considers it, a connected 


drama, the disruption of the whole system by the French revo- 
lution, and the subsequent events of Europe, may be considered 
as concluding one of its most important acts, and as furnishin 
a favourable opportunity for tracing the progress of the whole 
system up to that momentous period. At a time when wars and 
esolations were ravaging the world, and when his native country 
also seemed ready to be involved in the general ruin, our au- 
thor professes himself to have found considerable solace and 
relief in the philosophical system which he had been led almost 
imperceptibly to embrace. ‘* Persuaded that human history is 
a drama of the Divine Providence, and seeing in all the past 
transactions of man no instance of the total suppression of a 
considerable government in which the moral principles of human 
society were in a state of so much comparative improvement, he 
relied with undoubting confidence on the protecting care of 
Heaven, and declared to the alarmed and apprehensive his entire 
conviction that the government of his country would be pre- 
served to be the instrument of good to a recovering world.” 

It must not however be imagined from these remarks that Dr. 
Miller’s work is by any means of a theological kind ; for though 
his course of lectures is founded upon the general idea of human 
history being a providentially arranged system, he has not ad- 
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vanced in his details beyond that general view which the philo- 


sopher and moralist would cherish in common with the Chris- 
tian or Divine. If it be allowed, as of course it will, that the 
world was made and is still governed by a Being of infinite 
wisdom and power, why, demands our author, “ should not an 
attempt be made to trace in the events of history the arrange- 
ments of the superintending power of the Deity? Why should 
the moral be less a subject of examination than the material 
world? In both cases the facts are submitted to our observation, 
and the combination of facts seems to be as fair a subject of ins 
vestigation in the one as in the other.” ‘To these conclusions 
nothing surely can be objected except the obvious danger of 
ging undue prominence to individual or local events, and of 
eciding upon a whole with the parts and general results of 
which we are at best but imperfectly acquainted. There is an 
evident danger also of not sufficiently distinguishing between the 
permissive and the direct power of the Creator; for though 
whatever has happened must have happened non sine numine Dei, 
yet it would be at all times difficult, and sometimes dangerous, 
to affect a minuteness of specification in speaking of individual 
events. The irregular propensities of Henry VILI. were over- 
ruled to wise and holy purposes; but it would be hazardous to 
speak of the divine Being as concerned, otherwise than permis; 


-sively, with the moral evil that enters into all human motives 


and actions. We do not mean to insinuate that our author par- 
ticularly falls into these errors, though every person acquainted 
with modern interpreters of God’s moral government must per- 
ceive the difficulty of avoiding them. If a bad man ora ‘bad 
action be found in point of fact to conduce to a certain good 
end, it is not always possible to do full justice to the argument 
of a Providential interference without tacitly conveying an ins 
ference which no consistent theist would choose for a moment to 
indulge. 

Te return however to a subject far more within our depth, we 
must remark the general end to which our author supposes the 
whole chain of historical events expressly intended to conduce. 
A drama must have its catastrophe, and all its plots and under- 
oy should have an evident bearing upon the final result. This 

r. Miller supposes to have been the actual case in the affairs of 
the world, all of which, however apparently remote and uncon- 
nected, have combined for the production of a certain end; 
which end he considers to be the general improvement of human 
society; and he undertakes to prove that human society has really 
been advancing in improvement up to the present moment, and 
has had its highest triumph in the general policy and govern- 
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ment of modern Europe. Taking therefore the system of,mo- 
dern Europe as the result of a long series of events, he proceeds 
to point out in what manner the general effect has been pro- 
duced, as well as the propriety and wisdom of those arrangements 
by which it has been effected. 

Setting aside moral and theological considerations, there can 
be no doubt that, if such a unity of plan can really be proved, 
it will be of considerable service to the student in hie ursuit of 
historical knowledge. A sort of standard text will be furnished, 
‘to the illustration of which each individual reader may gradually 
bring all his historical facts ; by which means a thousand events, 
which appeared separately of little importance and were there- 
fore difficult to be retained in the memory, would fall into their 
appropriate stations, and, by conducing to the general result, im- 
press themselves in regular order upon the mind. Every reader 
of modern history must have felt the want of some connectin 
bond to render isolated and heterogenous facts interestin und 
impressive; and if that bond has been supplied, as we think in a 
considerable measure it has, by Dr. Miller’s publication, the 
general student, as well as the devout theist, is indebted to him 
in no ordinary degree. 

Our own opinion upon the general subject is very brief and 
simple. Believing, as we most firmly do, in the being, perfec- 
tions, and speci ue of the Almighty, we are fully 
prepared to acknowledge his hand in the events around us; and 
though quite aware that the principle may be abused by weak 
and enthusiastic men in a manner equally inconsistent with piety 
and good sense, we cannot consent to shrink from a most im- 
portant truth on account of a few difficulties or incongruities to 
which the perversion of it may have given birth. But even in a 
subordinate view, and without adverting to the idea of an espe- 
cial Providence, we see not why Dr. Miller’s principle might not 
be adopted, were it only for the convenience of unity and con- 
nexion, in studying the history of Europe; for if, as-is the fact, 
a certain end has really taken place, even those, who do not 
choose to acknowledge a guiding Providence in the arrangement, 
may yet feel the advantage of that regularity of plan which such 
a system is calculated to afford. If a certain motion is, in point 
of fact, given to a body in the planetary system, there wilh be a 
perspicuous simplicity in resolving that compound motion into 
its several parts, and examining the effects of each individual 
impulse upon the whole, even though we should not as to 
the degree in which the general system is regulated by certain 
given causes. The ordinary reader views the great changes re- 


corded in history as happening to proceed from the combination 
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of certain events; Dr. Miller views both the events themselves, 
and their combination, as expressly intended by Providence to 


bring about those changes. He allows of no disturbing forces 
yi in his system. If any motion appear oblique or retrograde in- 
. stead of direct, he infers, not that the regular plan of events 
: was frustrated or even impeded—but that the oblique or retro- 
’ grade motion was precisely necessary to the general design ; and 
+ that if the regular motion had taken place instead of the indi- 


rect, the result would not have been what in point of fact it was 
4 found to be, and what in point of argument Dr. Miller maintains 
to have been the best for the ultimate welfare of mankind. He 
nm does not indeed proceed to the full extent of optimism, but pro- 
fessing himself a strenuous agathist, he views all things as 
* working together tor good,” under the superintendence of 
Him without whom * not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 

The two volumes now before the world are but about a third 
' part of the whole course of lectures, and do not reach lower 
BE down than to the commencement of the fourteenth century of 
: the Christian wra. Dr. Miller remarks that the portion now 
published ‘ may be sufficient to enable the reader to form a 


st judgment of the foundation, and the basement-story of the edifice 
Y which he is constructing, though the various members, the pro- 
&& portions, and the general effect of its elevation can be conceived 
i only with the assistance of the remainder of the course.” His 
: motive for venturing upon the somewhat hazardous plan of suc- 


cessive publication was the consideration that “ fifteen years of 
diligence, interrupted only by the avocations of a collegiate situ- 
ation, or of parochial duty, constitute such a portion of the ex- 
ertion of an individual as may be deemed to justify a wish, that 
some part of its result should be dismissed as finished.” 

‘The exact mode in which Dr. Miller intends to fill up his de- 
sign, we cannot of course pretend to conjecture. His general 
object, as we have already stated, is to survey that long and com- 
= series of affairs included under the name of Modern 

istory; commencing with the era of the suppression of the. 
. Western Empire, in the year 476, and ending with the overthrow 
of the European system under the late dynasty of France. Our 
author takes into his outline the history of thirteen centuries 
and of the whole world; for even the remote continents have 
been deeply affected by the policy of Western Europe, and are 
little more than appendages to the civilized part of the globe. 

The design of Dr. Miller being to exhibit not so much single 
facts as their combinations, not so much to dissect accurately any 
one political system as to give the comparative anatomy of all, it 
might appear at the first glance very possible to have accom- 
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plished a rapid and connected view of his whole subject without 
entering into the individual affairs of particular communities. 
But a farther consideration will point out the propriety of his 
more detailed plan, since upon minute circumstances have often 
depended events which in their turn were to give rise to new 
trains and combinations of the most important kind. In order 
therefore to present a correct idea of that vast and complicated 
moral engine the machinery of which our author has undertaken 
to explain, it was necessary not only to point out the principles 
— which it is constructed, and the effect of one system of 
wheels and levers upon another; but also to unfold the mecha- 
nism of the smaller parts themselves, with a view of shewing the 
skill and propriety of their positive as well as relative construc- 
tion, for without the former, the latter could not be fully under- 
stood. The judgment and memory are both assisted by this 
mode of elucidation; we retain the individual facts by their im- 
portant connexion with the whole, and we procure a more dis- 
tinct and rational view of the whole by an acquaintance with its 
component parts. Amidst all the wars, and ignorance, and 
miseries, of the dark ages, it is consoling to discover at length a 
clue to the most intricate mazes, and to behold, though at a 
distance, the vista through which light was destined gradually to 
penetrate the darkest recesses of human history. 

That part of philosophy which has for its object the political 
relations of men seems naturally to have engaged attention 
amongst the sages of ancient Greece. ‘ The general freedom,” 
remarks our author, “ of the governments of that country al- 
lowed the social qualities of men to be fully developed and dis- 
played ; and the number, the diversity, and the intimate con- 
nexion of its petty states, exhibited a various illustration of the 
combinations of political interests. In such circumstances the 
philosophy of policy was as naturally the object of observing 
minds, as that of the motions of the heavenly ies under the 
cloudless sky, and in the open plains of Assyria; the great move- 
ments in both cases were continually presenting themselves to the 
mind, and soliciting the attention of every man disposed to re- 
flection.” 

One of the earliest moral philosophers of Greece was Pytha- 
goras, but he appears to have devoted but a very subordinate at- 
tention to political ceconomy ; and neither himself nor his suc- 
cessors can be considered as having much advanced the science 
till the time of Plato and of Aristotle. ‘These two remarkable 
men, though both nurtured in the school founded by Socrates, 
and in which Aristotle was the disciple of Plato, struck out very 
different modes of conducting their speculations. ‘The one rea- 


soned upward, the other downward; the one analytically, the 
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other synthetically. Plato speculated; Aristotle experimented ; 
the former inferred from his own abstract conceptions of the true 
and beautiful what appeared desirable or possible to be attained 
in the actual regulation of human society; the latter, a cool un- 
impassioned dialectician,* minutely surveyed more than two 
hundred societies which lay, as on a map, before him; and by 
reasoning from the actual phenomena presented to his view, 
searched deeply into the principles of our social nature, and 
formed an analysis of politics to which every succeeding writer 


_ has been greatly indebted. Each had his peculiar excellencies, 


and peculiar failings : 


“ These two philosophers, of whom the one contemplated with rap- 
ture the bright, but indistinct and vanishing forms, of moral beauty, 
and the other analysed with accuracy the complex combinations of 
practical utility, were conjoint! qualified to exercise every faculty of 
the human mind, and to guide it in its progress of improvement. 
Without such a mind as Aristotle possessed, cool, patient, and pene- 
trating, a system of practical truths, so well fitted to direct through a 
long succession of ages the councils of governments, could never have 
been framed; Lv: the abstractions of Plato were not therefore super- 
fluous to the instruction of the world, for their mystic elevation ad- 
dressed itself to the imagination of men, and spiritualized the discus- 
sions of a cold and subtle philosophy. With Plato alone men would 
have been speculative enthusiasts; with Aristotle alone they would 
have been uninterested reasoners. To complete the moral education 
of the world it seems to have been necessary, that there should be an 
abstract and ideal, as well as a practical and prudential consideration, 
of the structure of the social order. The former however, not being 
comprehended within the limits of sensible observation, was necessarily 
Jess complete, and indeed furnished but a beginning, which succeeding 
speculators have hitherto in vain endeavoured to perfect. That beginning 
is notwithstanding valuable in itself, and nat merely an object of anti- 
a eI curiosity. The famous treatise on the Republic, or rather on 
Justice, the theoretical republict being introduced merely as an illus- 
tration of the constitution of a philosophic mind, can now be studied 
only from curiosity ; but the philosopher must ever be respected, who 
conceived the principle, that the Supreme Being had exercised his 
wisdom and goodness in suggesting the social order of men, which 


should consequently be regarded as an arrangement of his provi- 
dence.” (Vol. i. p. 11—13.) 


It would not be an uninteresting attempt to trace the progress 
of political philosophy through its successive improvements, from 
these remote periods up to re present time: we must, however, 
return to review our author in his classification of “ political 


* The late Mrs. Carter was accustomed to define Aristotle ‘an iron poker em 
dued with a capacity of reasoning.” 


+ De Repub, lib. 2. , 
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causes,” at least, of such as more immediately belong to the sub- 
ject under his discussion. ‘These causes he has arranged as fol+ 
lows: 1. General causes; 2. Local; 3. Personal qualities of indi- 
viduals; 4. Adventitious; 5. Existing institutions; and 6. Exters 
nal compression. 

The first class has reference to the general tempers and feelings 
of mankind, as they are displayed in all countries and under all 
circumstances. A saatticente is generically the same at Athens, 
at Rome, at Paris, or at London, though the specific causes of 
excitement, and the mode of conduct wie excited, may be in- 
definitely varied. A supposed insult, for example, will influence 
the populace of any country, because the feelings of all men are 
alike in kind, though not perhaps in degree, upon this subject ; 
but what would be considered an insult in one place might not 
be so in another; and the nature of the revenge would of course 
be modified by a thousand political circumstances. In viewing, 
therefore, the combinations of human events, local causes are 
fully as necessary to be considered as general; and accordingly 
our author has j Sonat those which come under the denomina- 
tion of climate, influence of soil, extent of territory, ‘and geo- 
graphical situation. With regard to the actual degree of agency 
of these local causes, scarcely two persons will coincide in opinion, 
though all must allow that they possess some influence upon 
human character. ‘The higher extremes of temperature, for 
example, are obviously not so favourable for either the bodily 
or the mental constitution of mankind, as.the mild regions of 
Western and Southern Europe; the fertility or barrenness of 
soil, likewise, will naturally tend to render a population pro- 
portionably laborious or indolent, frugal or voluptuous; a 
straitened or enlarged territory will inevitably cause certain 
modifications in the modes of living and government ; and even 
a proximity to seas, or rivers, or mountains, will 
produce varieties in the ductile tastes and customs of mankind. 
** The mountain,” observes Dr. Miller, *‘ which for ages has been 
but an idle solitude, may at length furnish some community with 
the principle of its independence; the river, which has long 
flowed to the sea in useless ae may yet supply the spring 
of industry and improvement; and each may, in some future 
conflict, Soeeedinn the fortunes of nations, and influence the 
political aspect of the world.” 

The personal characters and circumstances of individuals are 
too obvious, and, in many cases, too important a political cause, 
to be easily overlooked ; for though men in general are formed 
by the influences to which they are ex yet occasionally 
one powerful and decisive mind gives its own peculiar bias to a 


whole community. The individual tempers of an Alfred, a 
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Charlemagne, a Pitt, a Caesar, or a Buonaparte, have often- 
times produced the most conspicuous effects upon the characters 
and conduct of whole communities. 

By adventitious causes, our author intends to point out chiefly 
those influences, which are sometimes communicated from one 
country to another, either by the emigration of persons or 
opinions. Of this class, the case of the early Greeks, who de- 
rived their first civilization from the colonists who removed thi- 
ther from Egypt and Phoenicia, forms a sufficient exemplifica- 
tion; and our author has made considerable use of this political 
cause, in tracing the effects of Greece on Italy, of the Northern 
tribes of Europe on Italy at a later period, of France and other 
nations on England, and of England and other nations on 
France, and so on through all the series of modern history. 

Existing institutions our author very properly reckons as 
another political cause; for, though in themselves but an effect of 
other causes, they in their natural succession become the fruitful 
causes of other effects. There is avis inertie in all established 
institutions, which makes a thousand laws and usages survive 
the occasions in which they originated ; and in political algebra 
a negative quantity is oftentimes as important in its consequences 
as a positive, 

The last class of causes alluded to by our author is, as al- 
ready mentioned, external compression. A people surrounded 
with enemies naturally unite, and acquire new principles of in- 
dependence and civil policy. The struggles of nation with 
nation, awful and revolting as they are to reason and humanity, 
have -yet been eventually one of the most powerful causes of 
social combination, and patriotism, and civil energy, and general 
improvement. Commencing with the peculiar operation of this 
last cause, our author has entered at length, in his history of 
the Arabs, into the effects of the external agency of the followers 
of Mohammed, whether Saracens or Turks, upon the European 
system; and proceeds thence to point out in the several histories 
of Italy, France, England, Germany, the Spanish Peninsula, 
&c. those internal modifications and * nice dependencies,” which 
were necessary to carry on and complete the modern organization 
of the civilized world. We thus trace the growth, and, as it 
were, the intermarriages of the great European family, with 
the different shades of likeness in the offspring to the parents; 
or, in other words, beginning with the destruction of the Western 
Empire we proceed to examine the governments erected upon its 
ruins, marking at each step the new tinge which had been ac- 
—— and the ultimate efiect of that tinge upon the colour of 
the whole. Perhaps the following syllabus tn our readers 


some general idea of the mode in which Dr. Miller weaves his 
facts together. 
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“ In the preceding lectures I have reviewed the beginnings of the 
governments erected on the ruins of the western empire, in Italy, 
France, and England, the earliest, and the fundamental establishments 
of the modern system ef Europe. I have shown in what manner the 
deplorable degeneracy of the Italians was retrieved by the energy of 
their Gothic masters, which was however so tempered by a preparatory 
civilization, that it served even to foster what yet remained of their 
former refinement ; aid how, when the national character had been 
thus recovered from its decay, the introduction of the fiercer, but yet 
respectable Lombards, gave a commencement to the feudal arrange- 
ments of Europe, and to those political divisions of Italy, which fa- 
voured the aggrandizement of the papacy. I have shown also, how a 
combination of events in some degree similar gave being in France to 
a government, which has been through succeeding ages the central 
and most considerable member of the political system, the Visigoths 
and the Burgundians having, by their imperfect improvement, begun 
in that country the regeneration of the public character, which the 
infusion of the enterprising spirit of the less civilized Franks enabled 
to maintain its arduous station, between the barbarism of the remain- 
ing nations of the north and the fanaticism of the south, and in fol- 
lowing times to assert the importance of a predominating state. And, 
in the immediately preceding lecture, I have moreover shown, how in 
this early period were formed in England by the independent Saxons 
the first rude principles of a political constitution, which required 
indeed many centuries for attaining to maturity, but at length effected 
what neither Greek nor Roman policy had ever accomplished, the 
wide diffusion of an equal liberty. (Vol. I, p» 436—438.) 


In the details from which these and similar conclusions are 
deduced, there is perhaps sometimes a fancifulness of connexion 
or causation ; but the general bearing and design is undoubtedly 
correct. We must, in all cases of this kind, allow something 
very considerable for the difference of views and feelings between 
an author and his readers: the former has seen his difficulties, and 
become familiar with them; while to the latter they are perfectly 
new, and appear therefore more formidable than perhaps upon 
frequent examination they might have been found. Some of the 
ssiileinios which to us appear, as we have said, a little fanciful, 
naturally change their aspect when viewed through all those in- 
termediate ideas which, fo a series of years, our author has 
been accustomed to associate with them. 

But of an unfinished plan it would be premature, and indeed 
not quite fair, to enter into a farther analysis, since it is impossible 
to decide either as to what facts ought to have been admitted, or 
what was the best mode of their arrangement and concatenation, 
till we are presented with the whole of those conclusions to 
which they are intended to be applied. We hope it will not be 
long before the publication of the remainder of the work will 
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furnish us with an opportunity of resuming and completing the 
subject ; in the mean time, we are sure, from the volumes already 
in our possession, that our author will be found to have entered 
wisely and correctly into “ the height of this press argument,” 
which, like that of our great poct, is not merely to describe the 
history of important events, but from them to dothicn such cons 
clusions as may ‘ 


Vindicate eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 


Art. XVIL.—COWPER’S WORKS, AND LIFE. 


1. The Works of the Late William Cowper, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. 1816. Baldwin and Co. 
London. 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowper, Esq. 
anew Edition, Revised, ce. By the Rev. S. Greatheed, F.S. A. 
18mo. 1814. Whittingham and Co. London. 

3. Narrative of the Life of William Cowper, Esq. Written by 
Himself. Small 8vo. pp. 120. Birmingham, 1817. Baldwin 
and Co. London. 


COWPER rose on the horizon of this lower world. * which he 
hardly seemed to touch” at a very critical time, as well as under 
very peculiar circumstances. ‘The last finish seemed to have 
been given to English literature by the exquisitive refinement of 
Addison, the brilliant numbers of Pope, and the laborious but 
successful effusions of ‘Thomson and Akenside. Young had ex- 
hausted all the efforts of an exuberant imagination, on every 
topic aflecting by its morality, or elevating by its devotion. 
Nor had some less poets, less in bulk, but not in the essential 
qualities of that name, failed in the mean time to look back with 
a wistlul eye to the simplicity of ancient days, which had been 
too long forsaken: and in the productions of such men as Collins 
and Goldsmith, all appeared that could, it might be thought, 
safely appear of nature and feeling, where the taste of the public 
had been previously formed to elaborate refinement. 

At this crisis Cowper presented himself; and, not daunted by 
the great intellectual attainments of some, nor misguided by the 
artificial labours of others, under the conduct of an entirely free and 
independent genius of his own, struck into a new path, and adopted 
for himself a plan of sentiment and of diction, no less striking 
for its freshness and originality than engaging by its simplicity 
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This circumstance of complete but unaffected novelty, so ree 
markable at such a time, has always appeared to us to be the 
exact mark by which the several compositions of Cowper are 
each in their way to be characterized to the English reader. 
He is surprised with something entirely and eminently har- 
monizing with the on genius of his own tongue, and yet dif- 
fering from all he has ever seen in it before. After all the vari-« 
ous Sulinentan’ of Cowper’s style, attempted by the ablest as 
well as most congenial spirits, (and none in this respect more 
honoured than Cowper,) the precise thing seems no farther de- 
finable than the flavour of some new “a exquisite fruit. It is 
neither grape nor peach, nor pine-apple; nor is it compounded 
of all, or any thing, that we have before tasted. e must 
taste the aeheial to know it. Cowper has certainly neither 
the learned nervosity of Milton, nor the compressed vivacity of 
Pope, nor the measured fulness of ‘Thomson, nor the soaring 
sublimity of Young, nor the descriptive energy of Dryden. 
Perhaps he may be said to approach nearest to Dryden, in the 
easy flow of his thoughts and his versification in rhyme; and in 
blank verse to Milton, in the skilful arrangement of words and 
correct enunciation of ideas. His lighter pieces remind us of 
the singular ease and felicitous conceptions of Prior: to the two 
last, it is evident from his works, he had paid attention; and 
Milton, in particular, of all others, a genius most in harmony 
with his own * better mind,” has emp “ee the pen of our in- 
teresting poet in translating some of his learned Latin composi- 
tions. 

To a great scholar, as well as to a great general, not only vast 
capacities of mind, but also a well-strung bodily constitution, is 
necessary. The exploits of Wellington bespeak as well “ the 
frame of adamant,” as “the soul of fire.’ The varied attain- 
ments of Milton do no less. ‘These are not to be considered all 
as * the pomp and prodigality of heaven ;” if by this is meant the 
spontaneous effusions of a celestial inspiration. The midnight 
lamp had no less in early life prepared our great epic poet for his 
work, than afterwards the “ celestial light, shining inwards,” 
contributed to perfect it. Now of this preparatory work Cowper 
was from bodily constitution wholly incapable. Nor was he 
competent, as we shall soon see, to any very laboured or con- 
tinuous effort of mind. He read, he wrote, he thought, he 
acted, he almost lived by fits and starts; and it was seldom, un- 
fortunately, that the option was left to his genius, “ on the full 
sea afloat,” to take the current as it served, or “ lose his ventures.” 

But this, which has necessarily deprived his works of that 
great fulness and variety with which they might have been other- 
wise enriched, has served also to throw over them such an air of 
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unaffected nature and genuine simplicity of feeling, as, perhaps, 
nothing else could have done. He has embodied the feelings of 
a most exquisite and refined ae in the happiest and most 
appropriate language. He has etched, as it were, his own mind 
upon paper. And whilst most other writers seem to draw from 
their imagination, or their memory, to depend on their inventive 
or their accumulative powers, he seems uniformly to draw from 
his heart alone. Others have produced what they thought ; 
Cowper what he felt. In the herd of poets we generally see 
only what they conceived; in him, what he was. We believe 
few think Homer a hero, because he wrote the exploits of 
Achilles; or Virgil pious from his praise of * pious Atneas ;” 
but every body will deem Cowper a Christian from having written 
the Task. 

Nature and simplicity in the writings of Cowper were at a 
secure distance from coarseness or carelessness. He does not, it 
is true, often aim at fine passages. He does not give reins to 
his imagination, or pretend at every turn to hurry the reader and 
himself * beyond the flaming bounds of time and space.” His 
measures flow easily and lightly with his subject. They aspire only 
to the level of the theme: and seldom either surpass or fall below 
it. He is no lover of fine, high-sounding words. He is not afraid 
of giving plain ideas in a plain manner. Sindee one of the greatest 
and most inimitable merits of Cowper is the use which he makes of 
common words, with a perfect freedom from any thing low, in- 
harmonious, or inelegant. His private communications prove to 
us that this style of perfect nature was not the effect of indolence 
or inattention, but was the result of much care, labour, and 
taste. Evidently a master in both kinds of verse, we believe 
him to have voluntarily rejected both the splendour of Pope 
in rhyme and the cliente of Akenside in blank.* With 
much skilful variety, and a certain native strength which will 
never escape the eye of a judicious critic, his versification and 
diction carry, notwithstanding, no appearance of elaborate per- 


* See two Letters to the Rev. W. Unwin, dated January 5 and January IT, 
1782, strongly and curiously bearing upon this point, ‘* To make verse speak the 
language of prose without being prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such an order 
as they might naturally take in falling from the lips of an extemporary speaker, 
yet without meanness; harmoniously, elegantly, and without seeming to displace a 
syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks of a poet.” 
In the other letter, he distinctly prefers the style of Dryden to Pope; though to 
the latter he allows the credit of first-rate genius, notwithstanding his ** laboured 
and mechanical exactness in making verses,” Perhaps the following specimen, ex- 
tracted from Cowper's translations of Madame Guyon, may show that he might 
have been an adept, if he had chosen, in the mechanism of Pope. 

Rocks, lofty mountains, caverns dark and deep, 
And torrents raving down the ragged steep, 
The fruitful vineyard, and the furrow’d plain, 
That seems a rolling sea of golden grain, 
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fection. ‘They seem not to be the point on which either the poet 
dwelt himself or wished his reader to dwell. ‘They seem rather 
intended to act as a transparent medium through which the main 
object may be seen with greater clearness. ‘They exhibit to our 
mind the spirit of the gentleman, who wishes to attract more by 
his conversation than Kis dress, or of the judicious painter, who 
is more studious of the countenance than the drapery. 

This felicity in Cowper’s style gives the utmost variety and 
effect to his several compositions on all subjects. But our plan 
scarcely allows a general glance even at his poetic works. We 
cannot, however, help remarking the admirable adaptation of 
his style to his subject on all occasions, and the interest in con- 
sequence so eye excited in the breasts of his readers. In 
him, humour and feeling were exquisitely combined: like Gar- 
rick, in the picture of him by Reynolds, he was equally divided 


between the tragic and the comic Muse. Of country scenery and. 


the works of nature he was a devout admirer: and we are never 
more at home with him, than when he conducts us along his 
‘* winter morning’s walk,” or we are engaged with him in gather- 
ing flowers in his “ garden” and his ‘ greenhouse too.” Of the 
moral nature of man he was a most skilful anatomist; which is 
the more wonderful, considering the invincible impediments which 
withheld him from a free and unrestrained intercourse with man- 
kind. His habits were more adapted to discoveries of the nature 
of birds and beasts, whose dispositions he sometimes conceives 
and pourtrays with admirable dexterity. But of his higher 
power of delineation, who can doubt, who has run over the 
series of portraits in his admirable verses on Conversation ? 

It is obvious how much we might, if at liberty to do so, enlarge 
on this point, and accumulate instances to illustrate it. We can- 
not, however, help observing, that to no department does the style 
in question appear more preeminently adapted than to the expres- 
sion of ideas moral, sentimental, and religious. That Watts had 
effected much in lyrical compositions on devotional subjects ; 
and that Milton and Young in the higher walks of poetry had 
devoted great powers to the express cause of morality and re- 
ligion, may easily be allowed. But, towering as the efforts of 
these last have been, perhaps far beyond the height aimed at by 
Cowper, we are not disposed to yield them the palm of actual 
success over their amiable competitor. In differing essentially 
from both, he has in fact, by an easier process to our minds, 
stretched beyond them. By an admirably chastened diction, and 
by laying a most active imagination, (for this purpose at least) 
under the restraint of a strong and reflective judgement, Cowper 
seems to us to have oltiliinad the exact "om of highest interest 

as represented truths of 


on the most touching of all subjects. He 
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the first importance in a just and genuine light: like a man stre« 
nuously feeling himself, and eagerly desiring the ee of 
others ; acting on his own doctrines, and thoroughly possessed of 
his own principles. Hence his morality is pure, but not imprac- 
ticable; his sentiment refined, but not affected; his religion 
and, but not imaginary. The heights to which he points are 
those which he has himself explored; the ascent easy, and the 
suminit full in view. With a sort of natural discrimination, he 
has selected every thing sweetly attractive on divine subjects, and 
rejected every cee: sublimely repulsive. He is at all times the 
instructor, yet the friend ; and at once the director and the com- 
anion of our path. He willingly stoops from his greatest 
ights to take us by the hand: mounts without effort, and de- 
scends without danger. In his severest moments he easily (some 
perhaps have an too easily) relaxes into a smile, and is tender 
an his utmost seriousness. ‘The happy alternations of an ever vari- 
ous, but not unsteady, Muse, we place amongst the greatest beau- 
ties of his style: they fancifully remind us of the beamy corrusca- 
tions of the north, which, always streaming from one point, assume 
every possible shape, and flow in every direction. Nothing can be 
more complete or manifest than the polarity of Cowper’s produc- 
tions, or their constant dependency on the one point of genuine 
Christianity. And when we consider the great variety of attractive 
lights in which he has placed his favourite subject ; when we feel 
all the poet has described of the bright but mild and healing efful- 
mone of the Sun of righteousness ; when we perceive under his 
skilful tuition the truth of his great Master’s words: * My yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light;” when in more than words we 
learn from Cowper’s page, that 


** Peace may be the lot of the mind 
Which seeks it in meekness and love ;” 


when as we read, we are by turns animated in virtue and 
soothed in suffering, taught to combine the social with the Chris- 
tian feelings, and domestic bliss with the joys of the sanctuary ; 
when vice is made chiefly odious by its native deformity, and 
virtue rather suspended on its proper claims to our regard than 
on the will and command of a Supreme Ruler; when that Ruler 
himself uniformly appears in the poet’s page clothed in the 


radiance of pure beneficence and paternal pity, and is made; 
even 


“ When sin hath moved him and his wrath is hot,” 
to 


“ Visit earth in mercy and descend 
Propitious, in his chariot paved with love ;” 


it is with emotions of surprise and affliction, that we turn to the 
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reverse of the picture, and from judging of the principles. of 
Cowper by his writings, direct our view to his unhappy inability 
to apply them to his own comfort, for the greater part of his 
eventful life. 

A comparison of the life with the writings of Cowper, or we 
should rather say, of his bodily constitution with his intellectual 
and religious endowments, as it is the unavoidable act of every 
one interested in either, so is it the peculiar and painful task of 
the reviewer on the present occasion. All that is new in the 
works at the head of our article, is Ist, a third volume of poems, 
partly published now for the first time, partly collected from 
former publications, not in every body’s hands; which volume 
has a very interesting memoir prefixed from the pen of an aimiable 
kinsman, Mr. now Dr. Johnson: 2d, some more extended me- 
moirs of the life and writings of the poet, principally we appre- 
hend trom the pen of the Rev. S. Greatheed, I. S. A. a 2 
triend of the poet, and one eminently qualified in taste and piety 
to be his biographer ; and 3d, a narrative of his own life, written 
by himself, Jaa to his thirty fourth year. It is to these several 
memoirs, and the singularly interesting details they unfold, that we 
feel our attention especially due, and a consideration of them will 
serve a little to illustrate the remark with which we closed the last 
paragraph. 

For what reason the ten volumes purporting to contain all 
Cowper’s works, do not embrace the last mentioned narrative of 
his own life, written by himself, may perhaps be divined ; and if 
we are right in our conjectures, it isa wise one. ‘The only diffi- 
culty upon our minds Is to settle the propriety of having given 
that narrative any, even the most ephemeral, public existence. 
That a man lately escaped from the horrors of shipwreck, or out 
of an Algerine prison, should wish to tell his memorial tale, and 
suspend his votive tablet in gratitude to his preserver, is very 
natural. That he should present such a memorial when finished 
to one who, like Mrs. Unwin, had been greatly instrumental in 
making that deliverance a real blessing, - the tender and un- 
ceasing assiduities of true friendship, is equally in course. But 
that any good can result from reporting any further the details of 
a complete case of insanity at its height, which this 1s, except 
“to the physician,” may reasonably admit a doubt; and. we 
think, on the whole, that the publication and sale of this narrative 
can only be considered as the result, we hope the forced result, of 
undue curiosity somewhere. As however it is before us, ‘ coram 
judice,’ we are bound to make the best use we can of it; which 
we think we shall do by considering it as one link in a chain of 
facts and observations respecting this — interesting case, tend- 
ing in the whole to prove, what those who knew him best have 
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most strongly asserted, that Cowper’s was a real malady of con- 
stitution, wholly independent of religious impressions, in the first 
instance ; afterwards soothed, if not completely restored for a 
time by the aid of religion ; then warded off by the same means 
for a considerable period ; and finally, having gained entire as- 
cendancy over his mind, in spite of the strong corrective which it 
was continually receiving trom the influence of his religious 
creed. 

In making this out, Cowper’s life may be aptly divided into 
three separate and very distinct portions. ‘The first is, that prin- 
cipally embraced in his own narrative, from his birth to his first 
melancholy seizure, and subsequent cure in the house of the ex- 
cellent Dr. Cotton, at St. Alban’s, in his thirty fourth year. The 
second is, that which followed upon hig recovery, lasting through 
the period of his happy residence at Huntingdon, in the family 
of Mr. and Mrs. Unwin, and afterwards at Olney, with Mrs. 
Unwin as a widow, and in the society of Mr. Newton, curate of 
Olney, his happiest days—a halcyon interval in a sea of troubles. 
The third extends from his forty-second year, through a long 
and dreary course of constitutional depression, more or less ag- 
gravated for the space of twenty seven years, to the period of his 
death, at the age of sixty nine. 

The first circumstance mentioned in Cowper’s own narrative, 
perhaps a very important one, as affecting his future unhappy 
cast of mind, was the secret and illicit cruelty of a school-fellow, 
who is represented as having basely tyrannized over poor Cow- 

er’s tender frame, till he was afraid to lift up his eyes upon him 
iigher than his knees ; * and I knew him,” says the poet, “ by 
his shoe buckles, better than any other part of his dress,” addin 
however, with his characteristic sweetness; ‘ may the Lord par- 
don him, and may we meet in glory.” 

‘The succeeding paragraph, we think fit to give entire, contain- 
ing as it does a strong presentiment of all that was hereafter to 


burst forth in the afflictive and checquered scenes in which we 
shall have to view him. 


** One day, as I was sitting alone on a bench in the school, melan- 
choly, and almost ready to weep at the recollection of what I had 
ulready suffered, and expecting at the same time my tormentor every 
moment, these words of the Psalmist came into my mind, “I will not 
be afraid of what man can do unto me.” I applied this to my own 
case, with a degree of trust and confidence in God, that would have 
been no disgrace to a much more experienced Christian. Instantly I 
ee in myself a briskness of spirits, and a cheerfulness, which I 

d never before experienced ; and took several paces up and down the 
room with joyful alacrity,—/zs gift in whom I trusted. Happy had it 
been for me, if this early effort towards a dependance on the blessed 
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Ged had been frequently repeated by me. But alas! it was the first 
and last instance of the kind, between infancy and manhood. The 
cruclty of this boy, which he had long practised in so secret a manner 
that no creature suspected it, was at length discovered. He was ex- 
pelled from the school, and I was taken fromit.” (P. 2, 3.) 


The peace of which, through the guilty negligence of one 
school, he had been thus almost robbed, was quite leat to him at 
another, to which he was removed by an equally guilty neg- 
z 4: with respect to all religious instruction, except at the sin- 
gle period of confirmation. Enough of impression was left b 

this and some other accidental circumstances, to afford matter for 
future pain; but none in adequate relief. At the age of twenty 
one, we find him taking rooms in the Inner Temple; and here 


we must again have the task of introducing him to our readers 
in a still more melancholy garb. 


*‘ T was struck, not long after my settlement in the Temple, with 
such a dejection of spirits, as none but they who have felt the same 
can have the least conception of. Day and iight I was upon the rack, 
lying down in horror, and rising up in despair. I presently lost all 
relish for those studies, to which I had before been closely attached ; 
the classics had no longer any charms for me; I had need of some- 
thing more salutary than amusement, but I had no one to direct me 
where to find it. 

«« At length I met with Herbert’s Poems: and, gothic and uncouth 
as they are, I yet found in them a strain of piety which I could not but 
admire. This was the only author I had any delight in reading. I 
pored over him all day long ; and though I found not in them what I 
might have found,—a cure for my malady,—yet it never seemed so 
much alleviated as while I was reading him. At length, I was advised 
by a very near and dear relative to lay him aside ; for he thought such 


an author more likely to nourish my disorder than to remove it.” 
(P. 8, 9.) 


That the near and dear relative was in the present case egre- 
giously mistaken, must appear to any one who will duly weigh 
the evidence afforded by the first of the two paragraphs above, 
which clearly prove his sadness to have preceded the use of Her- 
bert’s Poems, as the latter paragraph proves it to have been re- 
lieved by them on Cowper’s own confession. But a still more 
decisive and remarkable fact appears soon afterwards, on a 
journey having been undertaken to Southampton, for the relief 
of a mind thus early showing the symptoms of its future malady. 
One morning, when basking with is companions on a clear 
sunny bank, with the most delicious prospect in view, the travel- 
ler ceiieie himself suddenly feeling “ as if another sun had 
_ been kindled that instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel 
sorrow and vexation of spirit; the weight of his misery was 
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taken off; his heart became lightsome and joyous in a moment, 
and he could have wept if he had been alone.” This remarkable 
change, familiar we apprehend to sufferers of this kind, Cowper 
attributed first to a providential interference, for which he is 
deeply thankful; but next, to the mere influence of the scene 
around him. And under this last conviction, which was then 
the most abiding, he considers himself as having been tempted 
by the unseen spirit of darkness to take the * hellish” reso- 
lution, on his return to London, of burning his prayers, and 
dismissing all thoughts of devotion and dependance upon God his 
Saviour. With these views and feelings, he spends no less than 
twelve years in the ‘Temple, in an uninterrupted course of “ sin- 
ful indulgence,” chiefly, we apprehend, in mere gay and thought- 
less company ; but at times associating with Deists, and infested 
with their doubts; with whom, however, in conversation he 
always warmly took the side of Revelation. Here is positive 
proof of a mind, if disordered at all, which we decidedly think 
it now was, yet not owing that disorder to Herbert’s Poems, or 
devotional exercises of any kind: ond the awful and tremendous 
scenes of mental struggle, which followed immediately on the 
close of this long but partial and deceitful calm, steered totally 
clear of all religious feelings as the exciting cause. Beginning 
now to be in want of some worldly provision, he received from a 
kind relation the offer of his interest to procure the clerkship of 
the Journals of the House of Lords. ‘To prove his qualifications 
for this office, on account of some political dispute amongst the 
Lords, a personal appearance at the bar of the House became 
necessary. ‘To him, as he emphatically expresses himself, “ pub- 
lic exhibition was mortal poison ;” and to this single circum- 
stance, attended with a variety of preparatory agitations, followed 
by the most distressing, and harrowing, conflicts of soul, and 
ending with reiterated, but providentially abortive attempts, over 
which humanity, trembling tor itself, willingly draws a decent veil, 
—is finally to be traced the removal of the afflicted poet to St. 
Alban’s, where he was placed under the care of Dr. Cotton. 
The tyrannixing passion of Cowper was in fact nothing more 
or less than a morbid depression of spirits; or, to speak a more 
fashionable language, it would seem as if that organ, by which 
the mind is accustomed to take a precautionary and apprehen- 
sive view of things, was in Cowper naturally, and incurably 
diseased. It was this which so tremblingly vibrated at the sight 
even of the shoe-buckles of that ill-conditioned school-boy, his 
first and perhaps greatest enemy. It was that which afterwards 
fell into an irregular and perturbed state of action without any 
cause at all, till a little relieved by the reflex act of the reason 
over Herbert's poems, and more so by the medicinal effects of 
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the balmy sea breezes of Southampton. This diseased organ no 
doubt was gracually returning to its state of morbid action dur- 
ing the long twelve years spent in idleness and vacuity at the 
Temple; and at length found an overwhelming cause of ex- 
citement in the last event we have alluded to, and which they 
who have known the effects even of a college examination in some 
minds, though otherwise strong, will not think exactly fitted to 
poor Cowper's tremulous fibre. How far the alarm occastoned 
the subsequent disorder indeed we cannot say ; that it was a pre- 
cipitating cause, no reasonable man can doubt. But is it not 

robable not only that the next agitating cause, whatever it might 
have been, would have developed the malady in a mind evidently 
so charged, as Cowper’s was; but even if no external cause 
whatever had taken place, that the final result might not have 
been long delayed? We believe that to a machine so finely fa- 
bricated in this particular point as the mind of our poet, the 
bare suggestion of an idea from within, having no counterpart 
in reality from without, might have been sufficient to have touched 
with disastrous effect the fatal spring: whilst the perturbation 
immediately following would render any subsequent examination 
of the idea so suggested, as to its truth or falsehood, totally 
impossible. That such was almost the identical fact in this very 
case we may hereafter have occasion to see; in the mean time we 
must resume the thread of our narrative. 

The gradual recovery of Cowper after seven months’ residence 
under the care of Dr. Cotton, his voluntary continuance in the 
same place for twelve months after for the benefit of that excellent 
man’s friendly advice and sympathizing care, (a remarkable cir- 
cumstance to those who are only acquainted with more recent 
details bearing on this subject,) together with a change of a re- 
ligious nature which now appears to have taken place in the 

oet’s mind, introduce us to the second period of his history. 

he first five months of his residence with Dr. Cotton we find 
occupied by the recollection, in dreams, of long forgotten sins, 
the ** charging upon his conscience things of an indifferent nature 
as atrocious crimes,” and in “ continual expectation that the 
divine vengeance would plunge him into the bottomless pit.” 
This was followed for three months more with a remarkable per- 
suasion, which we desire the reader distinctly to remember, that 
«* while the execution of the sentence was suspended it would be 
for his interest to indulge a less horrible train of ideas than he 
had been accustomed to muse upon.” He became in short an 
Epicurean; and as such so cheerful as to deceive the discerning 
eye of his faithful Machaon himself. ‘“ Believing, as well he 
— that my smiles were sincere, he thought my recovery 
well nigh completed; but they were in reality like the green 
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surface of a morass, pleasant to the eye, but a cover for nothing 
but rottenness and filth.” At the end of these last three months, 
his brother, to whom he had been before indebted for the most 
tender and assiduous care, visited him, and was surprised to find 
his outward appearance and general manner so much the reverse 
of what Dr. Cotton had too sanguinely represented it to be. 
He was anxious to judge for himself m conversation with his 
afilicted brother ; and on being left alone with him for that pur- 
pose —but we shall give the affecting disclosure and subsequent 
event in his own simple and affecting language, which we think 
touches the very highest point of the simply pathetic. 


«“ As soon as we were left alone, he asked me how I found myself: 
—I answered, ‘“‘ As much better as despair can make me.” We went 
together into the garden. Here, on expressing a settled assurance of 
sudden judgment, he protested to me, that it was all a delusion ; and 
eee so strongly, that I could not help giving some attention to 

im. I burst into tears, and cried out, “ If it be a delusion, then am 
I the happiest of beings.” Something like a ray of hope was shot 
mto my heart; but still I was afraid to indulge it. We dined together, 
and I spent the afternoon in a more cheerful manner. Something 
seemed to whisper to me every moment, ‘ Still there is mercy.” Even 
after he left me, this change of sentiment gathered ground conti- 
nually ; yet my mind was in such a fluctuating state, that I can only 
call it a vague presage of better things at hand, without being able to 
assign a reason for it. The servant observed a sudden alteration in me 
for the better; and the man, whom I have ever since retained in my 
service, expressed great joy on the occasion. 

“ T went to bed, and slept well. In the morning I dreamed that 
the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing up to my bedside; he 
seemed just out of leading strings, yet I took particular notice of the 
firmness and steadiness of his tread. The sight affected me with 
pleasure, and served at least to harmonize my spirits; so that I awoke 
for the first time with a sensation of delight on my mind. Still, how- 
ever, I knew not where to look for the establishment of the comfort 
I felt ; my joy was as much a mystery to myself as to those about me. 
The blessed God was preparing me for the clearer light of his coun- 
tenance by this first dawning of that light upon me.” (Narrative, p. 
56—58.) 


This “clearer light” did not now appear to be far distant. 
The Bible hitherto a neglected book, except in one instance two 
months before, when in reading accidentally the history of the 
raising of Lazarus, he represents himself as much affected and 
even exclaiming, Oh! that I had not rejected so good a Re- 
deemer, and forfeited all his favour!” the Bible is found once 
more in the window seat of the room near which he had flung 
himself in an arm chair to ruminate on the last mentioned scene, 


and he “ ventured once more to apply to it for comfort and in- 
struction.” 
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“ The first verse I saw, was the 25th of the 3rd of Romans: 
“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.” lmnmediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
shone upon me. _I saw the sufliciency of the atonement he had made, 
my ha sealed in his blood, and all the fulness and completeness of 
his justification. In a moment I believed, and received the gospel. 
Whatever my friend Madan had said to me, so long before, reall in 
all its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit and with power.” 
(Narrative, p. 59, 60.) 


Thus far this critical and most interesting point in the history 
of our poet’s mind. We perceive distinctly, and much as we should 
have expected, three principles in full operation; the diseased prin- 
ciple; that of conscience; and that of religious consolation; the 
first leaving him in despair from the shock he had before received; 
the stat adding food to that despair in a very natural and 
almost unavoidable manner where there was any conscience at 
all, by suggesting past sins as the ground of present rejection ; 
and the third at length, as if through the mercy of God sug: 
gested in a seasonable moment, triumphing almost miraculously 
over both. Far from us be the rashness to lay down hypotheses 
with respect to the mysterious intercourse between the Divine 
Being and the souls which He hath formed. But we venture to 
say, that if the present were the juncture in which, for the first 
time, religion acquired its firm and lasting grasp in the mind of 
Cowper, a happier moment could scarcely, (speaking humanly,) 
have been chosen by infinite Wisdom itself, for vindicating the ho- 
nour of that Diyine principle from the charge of producing melan- 
choly ; nor could the many past as well as subsequent sufferings of 
this patient be charged with less justice upon any cause whatever 
than on that which his own narrative most clearly demonstrates 
to have at least once occasioned their immediate removal. ‘The 
power of religion unquestionably at this moment enabled Cowper 
to struggle against, and for a length of time wholly to overcome, 
one of the clearest cases of constitutional melancholy that ever 
was brought before the public. And thus far the publication of 
this narrative may be indeed considered as very important. 

This happy change took place in Cowper’s mind in the month 
of July 1764, when he was about thirty-thwee years old. In the 
twelvemonth which he resided afterwards, as stated already, 
under Dr. Cotton’s roof, he gave a practical proof the sincerity 
of his newly assumed religious profession, by resigning the office 
of commissioner of bankruptcy with about 60/. per annum, con- 
scious of his ignorance of the law, and therefore of his unfitness 
to take the requisite oath. ‘ By this means I reduced myself,” 
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surface of a morass, pleasant to the eye, but a cover for nothing 
P but rottenness and filth.” At the end of these last three months, 
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for the better; and the man, whom I have ever since retained in my 
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the sweetest boy I ever saw came dancing up to my bedside; he 
seemed just out of leading strings, yet I took particular notice of the 
firmness and steadiness of his tread. The sight affected me with 
pleasure, and served at least to harmonize my spirits; so that I awoke 
for the first time with a sensation of delight on my mind. Still, how- 
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“ The first verse I saw, was the 25th of the 3rd of Romans: 
*“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.” Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
shone byes me. I saw the sufficiency of the atonement he had made, 
my pardon sealed in his blood, and all the fulness and completeness of 
his justification. In a moment I believed, and received the —. 
Whatever my friend Madan had said to me, so long before, revived in 
all its clearness, with demonstration of the Spirit and with power.” 
(Narrative, p. 59, 60.) 


Thus far this critical and most interesting point in the histo 
of our poet’s mind. We perceive distinetly, and much as we should 
have expected, three principles in full operation; the diseased prin- 
ciple; that of conscience; and that of religious consolation; the 
first leaving him in despair from the shock he had before received; 
the second adding food to that despair in a very natural and 
almost unavoidable manner where there was any conscience at 
all, by suggesting past sins as the ground of present rejection ; 
and the third at length, as if through the mercy of God sug: 
gested in a seasonable moment, triumphing almost miraculously 
over both. Far from us be the rashness to lay down hypotheses 
with respect to the mysterious intercourse between the Divine 
Being and the souls which He hath formed. But we venture to 
say, that if the present were the juncture in which, for the first 
time, religion acquired its firm and lasting grasp in the mind of 
Cowper, a happier moment could scarcely, (speaking humanly,) 
have been chosen by infinite Wisdom itself, for vindicating the ho- 
nour of that Diyine principle from the charge of producing melan- 
choly ; nor could the many past as well as subsequent sufferings of 
this patient be charged with less justice upon any cause whatever 
than on that which his own narrative most clearly demonstrates 
to have at least once occasioned their immediate removal. The 
power of religion unquestionably at this moment enabled Cowper 
to struggle against, and for a length of time wholly to overcome, 
one of the clearest cases of constitutional melancholy that ever 
was brought before the public. And thus far the publication of 
this narrative may be indeed considered as very important, 

This happy change took place in Cowper’s mind in the month 
of July 1764, when he was about thirty-thwee years old. In the 
twelvémonth which he resided afterwards, as stated already, 
under Dr. Cotton’s roof, he gave a practical proof the sincerity. 
of his newly assumed religious profession, by resigning the office 
of commissioner of bankruptcy with about 60/. per annum, Ccon- 
scious of his ignorance of the law, and therefore of his unfitness 
to take the requisite oath. ‘ By this means I reduced myself,” 
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he says, “ to an income scarcely sufficient for my maintenance ; 
but I would rather have starved in reality, than deliberately offend 
against my Saviour.” 

In June 1765, he removed from St. Albans to Huntingdon. 
After some movements uncomfortable enough to a man of that 
exquisitely delicate and sensitive mind, in which he ever bore the 
marks, we should say the scars, of ‘* a wounded spirit,” there his 
own narrative finally leaves him at length agreeably settled under 
the roof of his too short-lived friend the Rev. Megies Unwin ; 
the tender and affectionate “ Mary” his wife, whose fortunes 
were afterwards in no common manner linked to the fortunes 
and the songs of the poet; and the son, his assiduous friend 
and correspondent, afterwards the Rev. William Cawthorne 
Unwin. 


* I took possession of my new abode, Nov. 11, 1765. I have 
found it a place of rest prepared for me by God's own hand, where 
he has blessed me with a thousand mercies, and instances of his fa- 
therly protection ; and where he has given me abundant means of 
furtherance in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus, both by the study of 
his own word, and communion with his dear disciples. May nothing 
but death interrupt our union!” 

“* Peace be with the reader, through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen!” (Narrative, p. 89, 90.) 


The sequel of this true but sad and anxious tale must for the 
irre be sought in the memoirs named the last but one at the 
ead of our article, and which afford throughout a clear and 
strong thread of narrative and just remark. Indeed as times 
of peace are for the most part times of historic silence, so the 
second and most peaceful period of our poet’s life extending from 
1764 to 1773, or from his thirty-third to his forty-second year, 
will not long detain us. We follow in pleasing imagination one 
of the most engaging of his species through this happy interval 
allowed him for the improvement and establishment of his newly 
acquired principles; for the display of a truly pure and con- 
sistent walk of Christian virtue; and for giving a decided tes- 
timony by the serenity and a which he enjoyed in such a 
course for nine years, to the harmlessness at least of. some opi- 
nions to which much of his future misfortunes have been igno- 
rantly imputed. It is not unknown to most readers that Cowper's 
religion is supposed to have been tinged with certain rigid tenets 
of the predestinarian school. That he associated with some who 
held them is past a question. That he held them himself in the 
broad manner sometimes stated we think can scarcely be made 
out from his writings. But whatever be the fate of this question, 
we shall express our intention in bringing it forward by using 
the words of Mr. Greatheed, in his sensible advertisement to 
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the memoirs now under review; and shall thereby add to the 
»roof, that his religious creed, whatever it was, ought never to 


regarded as in any legitimate sense the cause of his mental 
malady, first or last. 


“‘ These prejudices [respecting the unfavourable influence above 
hinted at, ] happen to be exactly the reverse of the fact. Mr. Cow- 
per’s earliest regard to practical piety coincided with his recovery from 
the first severe attack of his malady; and the only proof that he 


usually gave of insanity after his unhappy relapse, was his adherence to 
a sentiment utterly incompatible with his religious creed. Having re- 
peatedly and fully conversed with him on the subject, I feel it incum- 
bent on me to protest against misconceptions, at once so gross, and so 
zealously maintained. My testimeny may perhaps be more willingly 
received, when I avow myself no partizan of the theological system 
which Mr. Cowper imbibed.” (P. vi.) 


Whatever theological system Mr. Cowper may be known b 
his friends to have imbibed, we are confident his readers will 
discern little in his writings but what tends, according to Mr. 
Greatheed’s subsequent remark, ‘to promote in all the love of God 
and of mankind,” and consequently the total happiness which 
those principles inspire. Nor should we gather any suspicion, 
as to the cause of his late attack, from the company he kept 
during the nine happy years he spent in various places after his 
first recovery. ‘The character of Dr. Cotton, with whom he 
passed the first of these years, is sufficiently known. The two next 
under the roof of Mr. Unwin secured to him for life the affec- 
tionate assiduities of the wife, and afterwards widow, of that gen- 
tleman. The next five years, than which none afforded happier 
scenes of social and domestic intercourse to Mr. Cowper, were 
spent at Olney, in the immediate vicinity of Mr. Newton, whose 
cheerfulness of temper, and evenness of manners, as well ds ani- 
mation of piety, are, we believe, readily acknowledged by all his 
friends. ‘To interrupt the calmness which reigned through this 
favoured period, not even the cares of authorship intervened, 
Nothing but the * Olney hymns,” written in conjunction with 
Mr. Newton, were its produce. Were we indeed to state an 

predisposing causes, which might have existed during this period, 
of approaching calamities, we should rather hint at the possi- 
bility of too much quiet, and a want of occupation, of a 
somewhat stimulating nature, for a mind naturally so ardent and 
so morally awake as that of Cowper. We must add likewise 
the shock occasioned by the sudden and fatal accident which 
deprived him of Mr. Coeuins after two years friendly inter- 


course. Nor could the loss of his brother, whose attentions 
had been most dear to him throughout the whole course of 
his changeable career, be, though with many circumstances of 
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mitigation, without its effect on his sensitive mind. To this 
must finally be added certain agitations of a more delicate 
nature, which we learn from the publication before us to have 
immediately preceded his next attack; namely, those arising 
from a projected union with the newly widowed Mrs. Unwin. 
It is not for us to enter on the merits of an intention, with 
which Hayley himself seems to have been unacquainted; and 
which at least can hardly have been necessary to have ob- 
viated the voice of scandal. ‘That ill-favoured voice we appre- 
hend could never have invaded the pure and peaceful dwelling 
of Cowper and his “ Mary.” But whether this or any other 
unknown and groundless apprehension may have operated on 
the sufferer’s mind, it is certain that at this period the demon of 
depression again visited it; feelings of agitation, analogous to 
what had taken place previous to the last important step which 
he had shbdiitabeid in life, and which was then also it seems con- 
nected with a matrimonial prospect, again took place. 

This point, which brings us to the forty-second yeer of Cow- 
per’s life, brings us also to the third period, into which we have 
divided it; extending through the space of twenty-seven years, 
to 1800, when he died. During the whole of this long and 
mournful period, one clear, strong, uninterrupted and invincible 
conviction occupied his soul; namely, that he was doomed by 
an irreversible decree of Almighty vengeance to cternal destruc- 
tion. In the emphatic language of Mr. Greatheed, quoted in 
the memoir. 


‘“* His spirits, no longer sustained upon the,wings of faith and hope, 
sunk with their weight of natural depression into the horrible abyss of 
absolute despair. In this state his mind became immoveably fixed. 
He cherished an unalterable persuasion that the Lord, after having 
renewed him in holiness, had doomed him to everlasting perdition. 
The doctrines in which he had been established directly opposed 
such a conclusion; and he remained still equally convinced of their 
general truth; but he supposed himself to be the only person that 
ever believed with the heart unto righteousness, and was, notwithstand- 
ing, excluded from salvation.” (P. 33.) 


Under this firm but horrible conviction, Cowper acted, what 
is usual in systematic derangement, the part of the most perfect 
and ratioli consistency with his assumed principle. As one 
doomed and cast off, he felt it wndutiful to pray, whether publicly 
or privately; as that would be to oppose the determinations of 
God. What positive measures he thought to be duty in this 
state, are doubtless with great propriety withheld from view. 
But one marked difference appears between his present and his 
former conduct under similar circumstances. Now there was no 
struggling against his fate—no voluntary suppression of vir- 
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tuous feeling—no unlawful expedients for drowning sorrow—no 
Epicurean suggestions. All was submission. “ if holding up 
my finger” was his usual expression, “ would save me trom 
endless torments, I would not do it against the will of God.” 
We have seen an original letter from this unhappy man, in which 
he intimates his condemnation to have been caused by some act 
of disobedience to the known will of God; but the only infer- 
ence he draws is the wise and Christian admonition to his corres 
spondent, never to decline any act or any service to which duty 
clearly calls, however difficult it might be, or opposed to natural 
inclination. The circumstance reminds us of the truely John- 
sonian remark of Imlac, in Rasselas. ‘* No disease of the ima- 
gination is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated with 
the dread of guilt; fancy and conscience then act interchange- 
ably upon us, and so often shift their places, that the illusions 
of one are not distinguished from the dictates of the other.” 
And hence it is shrewdly concluded that the melancholy are 
almost always superstitious.” ‘That this seizure on the conscience 
of Cowper was indeed the effect, not the cause, of his malady, 
we leave to be collected from the foregoing remarks. ‘To us it 
appears, as far as the case admits of reasoning, that in proportion 
to the rancour of the disease would naturally be the depth and 
blackness of the idea which it would impress upon the mind. 
Now to a religious man, of course, nothing is a thousandth part 
so precious pr — eace; to a conscientious man, nothing 
so agonizing as the idea of a her ee and irremediable violation 
of conscience. Very probably, therefore, these would be the first 
points of seizure; and when ‘the secret fever’s sway” had induced 
the highest possible degree of anguish in the sensitive organ, the 
klea which its reflex action would excite in the reasoning facult 
we may imagine would exhibit the same degree of malignity wit 
the cause which gave it birth. We repeat, that we pretend to 
nothing like the dignity of theory upon the abstruse point of 
mental derangement; but we only wish to convey the single idea 
to our readers, that no belief taken up in such a state is to be 
considered necessarily as a result of previous belief; that it 

be the contrary; that it is quite possible for the disease to en 
gender itself, or to arise from any one accidental cause, and 
then to fix upon any other impression, wholly distinct from any 
which had been previously received. ‘The creed of Cowper's 
lucid moments had been all joy; that of his “ hurt mind” 
changed into “ the blackness of darkness.” 

The first paroxysm of this final attack, with its attendant effects, 
is said to have been protracted through the dreadful space of 
seven years. During all this time, nothing but the gambols of 
three leverets, made mteresting by the fascinations of his pen, 
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could be found to divert the absorbed mind of the poet from its 
sad reflections. After this, means were taken by his wise and 
ever watchful friends, to * assuage the throbbings of the festered 
part,” by proposing some more active employment than hitherto, 
tor his still vigorous mind. ‘To these well-timed suggestions, we 
owe the first volume of his poems as originally printed in 1781, 
they were on favorite topics: the larger pieces chiefly written in 
the, winter preceding; the minor ones at different periods of his 
life before, all in rhyme: the piece on * Retirement’ contains a 
most beautiful delineation of a sufferer like himself; in which 
*‘ he discovers his ability in administering consolatory advice to 
other afflicted minds, though he unhappily resisted all attempts 
of the same nature from his friends.” Who can read without in- 
expressible sympathy, the confirmation of our remarks upon the 
discordance between his morbid impression and his rational be- 
lief, in the promise he gives to the desponding patient, of a time, 
when 

‘‘ Heaven eclips’d so long, and this dull earth 

Shall seem to start into a second birth ; 

Nature, assuming a more lovely face 

Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace, 

Shall be despis’d and overlook’d no more, 

Shall fill thee with delights unfelt before, 

Impart to things inanimate a voice, 

And bid her mountains and her hills rejoice ; 

The sound shall run along the winding vales, 

And thou enjoy an Eden ere it fails.” 


‘ Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes” Nota drop of these nec- 
tared sweets of divine philosophy were reserved for the lips of 
the ‘stricken’ poet himself; and he sought, in the task of conso- 
ling others, nothing more than a diversion from the delusive con- 
sciousness of his own despair. His employments from this time 
are to be regarded only in the light of diversions. He sought 
ease in forgetting himself. ‘This, which we may presently confirm 
from his own letters, will serve to explain the great inconsistency 
apparent, ever after this time, between his public and his private 
writings. With religion as a private and personal affair, he 
seemed now to look upon himself as having nothing more to do. 
Hence the reader in vain Jooks into his correspondence from this 
time, amidst the exquisite natural beauties it contains, for a sin- 
gic letter, we had almost said expression, in harmony with what 
1e was then writing for the public, or had ‘before poured forth in 
the richest abundance to his private friends. For the public, on 
the contrary, he considered religion to be as important as ever; 
and his amiable mind never forgot the benefit he might confer on 
others, by giving a religious turn to his writings; though still 
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his personal motive for execution seemed to be what he expresses 
in the following sentences, written to Lady Hesketh, in 1785. 


«¢ My dear Cousin, dejection of spirits, which (I suppose) may have 
prevented many a man from becoming an author, made me one. _I find 
constant employment necessary, and therefore take care to be con- 
stantly employed. Manual occupations do not engage the mind suf- 
ficiently, as I know by experience, having tried many. But compo- 
sition, especially in verse, absorbs it wholly. I write therefore gene- 
rally three hours in a morning, and in an evening transcribe. ......" 


Another letter dated 1793, to Mr. Hayley, shows his neces- 
sities to have been of a similar nature, so many years after. 
** Non sum quod simulo; 1 am cheerful upon paper sometimes, 
when I am absolutely the most dejected of all creatures. De- 
sirous however to gain something myself by my own letters, un- 
‘he ca as they may, and must be to my friends, [ keep me- 
ancholy out of them as much as [ can, that I may, if possible, b 
assuming a less gloomy air, deceive myself; and by feigning with 
a continuance, improve the fiction into reality.’ Alas! but too 
vain was the attempt with these short-lived antidotes, to 


“ Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighed upon the heart.” 


Nothing to our minds can be more tragical than the scene which 
these expressions unfold in poor Cowper’s bosom. — It is impos- 
sible after reading them, to doubt what was lurking within, under 
the apparent non-chalance and real and diversified charms of his 
lively epistolary compositions. 

The ten years immediately succeeding 1781, when the first 
volume of his poems above mentioned came out, was, in conse- 

uence, as we may now apprehend, of this always lamentable, 
though often varying state of mind, the most active portion,of 
his life. ‘To the sprightly and engaging Lady Austen, as toa 
second Muse, we are unquestionably indebted for the incom- 
parable poem of “ The Task,” begun at her suggestion, by our 
‘aie in 1783, a year after his less known but interesting trans- 
ations from Madame Guyon. We pass over the very delicate 
subject of this pleasing a somewhat romantic acquaintance, (to 
call it by no tenderer title) with the manly and decisive manner 
in which our high-principled poet saw fit to sacrifice it, the mo- 
ment it even threatened to interfere with the stronger claims and 
lighted troth of his affectionate and ever watchful ‘* Mary.” 
The separation between him and Lady Austen took place by 
mutual consent, after a short, and virtuous conflict of feeling — 
on both sides, in 1784, having lasted three years, but not be- 
fore her Ladyship had conferred a further favour on the world, 
by suggesting to ca drooping bard his first thought of transla- 
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F ting Homer. With an intensity of zea] which he well describes, as 
¢ so much his own, on all occasions where his fancy was once 
; seized of a subject, he embarked on this enterprize in the same 
year. A severe shock, occasioned by the sudden death of the 
f younger Unwin, the sole depositary of his mother’s and of Cow- 
4 per’s domestic affection after the death of the father, interrupted 
HH this work. It was however resumed in 1787; and the poet was 
fortunate in the diversion afforded him, and the triumph pro- 
tracted during more than half the period that Troy was besieged 
i and Ulysses restored to Ithaca and his Penelope; which served 
4 him to transfer the record of both events into pure and correct 
blank verse, and to erect a perennial monument of united ele- 
gance and closeness in an English version to the great bard, 
which did not before exist in the toilsome and monotonous, 
though more florid, and doubtless more original, rhymes of Pope. 
But the completion of this undertaking, which borders on the 
ear 1790, brings us to the last source of information, which we 
willingly follow as our map,* through the short and sad remains 
of this mournful detail; viz. to the biographical sketch of his 
amiable kinsman, Dr. John Johnson. This reverend gentleman, 
the compiler of the present third volume of his poems, now for 
: the first time ‘ introduced himself to the poet as the grandson 
mt of his mother’s brother, the Rev. Roger Donne, late Rector 
of Catfield, in Norfolk.” Sketch of the Life of Cowper, vol. 
ili. p. xlii. ‘The reception given by Cowper, to * his kinsman,” 
as this newly introduced stranger modestly calls himself through- 
out, encouraged 


« A repetition of his visitin the same year, and indeed the passing 
of the chief of his academical recesses at the lodge [the Valclusa of 
the poet in the classic village of Weston} |, and his clerical leisure 
afterwards, till, by the appointment of Providence, he transplanted this 
interesting man, with his enfeebled companion, [the then palsied Mrs. 
Unwin] into Norfolk.” 

The invaluable present of his mother’s picture, which was the 
first fruits, of “ the kinsman of Cowper’s especial care,” to his 
afflicted relative, gave rise in the course of the year to the ex- 
quisite lines on that topic. 

‘“‘ But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress’d ; 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ript, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost ; 


* Modesily so called by its author, Dr. Johnson, 

+ In 1786, the poet retired with Mrs, Unwin to this place, a pretty village within 
a mile and a half of Olney; and was accommodated with a small residence ina 
chosen and sequestered spot, by the favour of Sir John Throckmorton, a name de- 
servedly familiar to the readers of Cowper. 
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And day by day some current’s thwarting force, 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course.” 

It seems to have been by a most peculiarly happy, and, per- 
haps we ought to say, providential concurrence of circumstances, 
that this illustrious sufferer met with a succession of friends in- 
creasingly endowed with active sympathies of soul, to match with 
his increasing need of their tenderest exercise. The circum- 
stance answers this end, at least, that it strengthens the general re- 
sult of a sufficiently hasty survey of Cowper’s life, and demonstrates 
that his unfortunate malady could have owed its existence to 
no peculiarity of circumstances or opinions, ab extra; but con- 
tinued to exercise, in spite of the best devised of all human means 
to the contrary, a purely self-originated, constitutional, and in- 
vincible tyranny over his soul. The soothing friendship of 
Hayley, introduced to him in 1792, forms, at this juncture, a very 
gratifying addition to the attentions of “the kinsman.” Nor was 
a visit in the same year to the fairy bowers of Eversham,* which 
Cowper was induced by his new poetic friend to take, without its 
use for a time in giving him both spirits and activity. He had 
even undertaken, with other labours, to conduct a new and 
splendid edition of his favourite Milton. But the deadly arrow 
was still festering in his heart. ‘The pain was only diverted. His 
day, he describes, soon after his return from his visit, as all holi- 
day; “if holiday, it might be called, that is spent chiefly in 
moping and musing, and ‘ forecasting the fashion of uncertain 
ills.’”’ His Miltonic labours became to him. Of course, 
they lost the end of diverting him. Nothing remained but his 
Homer, which, like a star of happiest influence, still glittered on 
his melancholy bower, and he was able to busy himself * from 
six to eleven every morning” in selecting notes and retouching 
his translation. his always seemed to revive him; and he even 
writes jocosely to Hayley, in October 1793, that, having his pic- 
ture to-be taken by Lawrence, he ‘wishes his face had been 
moveable, to put on and take off at plegsure, so as to be portable 
in a band box, and sent to the artist.” A second visit from 
Hayley seemed still more to revive him. A short time after, he 
proposed to goon with an original poem he had before meditated 
on, * The Four Ages” of man; a subject like others suggested 
to him with great judgement; and of which but a few lines exist. 


Using the words of the interesting kinsman, we now unhappily . 
arrive at that period, when 


* From this sweet retreat, to whose enchaniments we have ourselves been eye- 
witnesses, Cowper writes thus, after many commendations of it and its proprietor: 
** As to the gloominess of mind*which I have had these twenty years, it cleaves to 
me even here, and could I be translated to Paradise, unless I left my body behind 


me, would cleave to me eventherealso. It is my companion for life, and nothing 
will ever divorce me,” 
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“ Instead of recording the prosecution of this poem as the work of 
the beginning of the following year, it becomes our painful duty to 
exhibit the truly excellent and pitiable subject of this memoir as very 
differently employed, and as commencing his descent into those depths 
of affliétion from which his spirit was only to emerge by. departin 
from the earth. Writing to Mr. Rose in January, 1794, he says, a 
have just ability enough to transcribe, which is all that I can do at 
present: God knows that I write at this moment under the pressure 
of sadness not be described.” (Sketch, pp. 52—53.) 


Two events, immediately succeeding this fresh attack, tried in 
vain their united efficacy to dispel the charm. One was a third 
visit from his faithful and highly meritorious friend, Mr. Hay- 
ley; and the other the grant of a pension of 300/. from his 
Majesty, procter at the instance of Lord Spencer, a distant 
relation of the poet; and not, it appears, as commonly reported, 
through his o/d and pledged friend, Lord Thurlow.* Of Hayley, 


we believe it may be truly said on this, as well as every other 
occasion in reference to Cowper’s affecting state of mind, 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac detensa fuissent.” 


We cannot trust ourselves, nor would it be proper to be 
long in tracing the afflicted and deeply interesting wanderer, 
trom his much loved Weston, first to the sea coast and then to 
the inland of Norfolk. Wecan only advert to the Sketch itself 
in terms of the most unqualified admiration at the unwearied 
watchfulness, devoted affection, and inexhaustible resources dis- 
a in the treatment of Cowper, by this kind-hearted cousin, 
and narrated in the most simple and unassuming language. Nor 
must Miss Perowne be here forgotten, to whose attentions, with: 
those of Miss Johnson, in the parsonage of North Tuddenham, 
and elsewhere, Cowper was to the last much indebted. ©“ She ts 
one of those excellent beings,” says Hayley, ‘ whom nature seems 


tohave formed expressly for the purpose of alleviating the suffer- 


ings of the afllicted, tenderly vigilant in providing for the wants of 
sickness, and resolutely firm in administering such relief, as the 
most intelligent compassion can supply.” It can be no discredit 
to Miss Perowne that her labour of love was accepted by Cowper, 
eulogized by Hayley, and shared by Johnson. ; 
Cowper, during these seven last years of his suffering life, was 
successively removed to North Tuddenham; to Mundesley, on 
the sea coast; to Dunham Lodge, near Swaffham ; and finally 


* Some obscure reference is made by Mr, Hayley to certain other great persons 
who spoke well of Cowper to his Majesty, Wedo not Lord Thurlow the injustice to 
doubt whether he would have rendered his old friend that piece of service. But 
history certainly does his Lordship injustice, if he did all he might have done for 
Cowper, and as early as possible. 
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to Dereham, the residence and scene of Mr. Johnson’s pastoral 
duties. Each remove was characterized by some delicate but 
marked feature of attention on the part of his “ kinsman,” both 
to him and to his now decrepit associate, and almost other half, 
Mrs. Unwin. On the sea coast it was observed by his compa- 
nions that “ there was something inexpressibly soothing to the 
mind of Cowper in the monotonous sound of the breakers.” 
This was notice enough to make the selected walk always on the 
beach. And there he probably conceived the onlyJetter which, 
with two others, his overwhelming sorrows left him the heart to 
| i from this period to his death. It is addressed to his old 

riend, Mr. Buchanan, who suggested the thought of “ The Four 
Ages;” «nd it shows what we have observed during the whole 
co. _—__.. this afflictive detail, except in occasional paroxysms, a 
perfectly collected reason on all points, but that one, which hung 
with such disastrous weight on his spirits. The object of writing 
it is the same, 


“ To interpose a little ease, 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise.” 


He inquires tenderly after his ‘ beloved Weston,” even to “ the 
r birds;” and to show the kindness of his conductor not to 
wholly fruitless, he describes his near view of the ocean from 

his chamber window, as pleasanter than any thing else could be 

to him, “ which you will easily credit, when I add that it im- 

parts something a little resembling pleasure even to me.” 

This letter was dated September 5, 1795. In December, 
1796, his faithful ‘ Mary,” the aged and exhausted Mrs. 
Unwin, sunk to her long rest. The weight of Cowper’s sorrows 
had for some time rendered him insensible, in appearance, to 
the approach even of this event. A plaintive and anxious 
question, however, to the maid opening his shutters on the 
morning of her decease, “ Is there life above stairs?” had 
convinced all, that Cowper still felt an interest in her fate. Sub- 
sequently it was broken to him with the utmost care: he then 
heard it without emotion; looked afterwards at her corpse; and 
never more was heard to mention the name of Mrs. Unwin. 

Some alternations in the case of the unhappy poet, and con- 
sequently in the hopes of his most truly sympathising and devoted 
kinsman, succeed this event. During many of the latter stages of 
his disorder, the mind of Cowper was relieved by a perpetual 
succession of books of fiction and eral entertainment, which 
Mr. Johnson submitted to the drudgery of reading to him 
in vast quantities. At other times his poetic fever returned: 
Homer, the never-failing friend, was resumed; and even some 
original pieces were composed. ‘Two remarkable instances of 
the poet’s memory are recorded at this time in connection with 
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his powers of composition, The following ode was one of those 
instances, composed on the recollection of a circumstance which 
had cursorily occurred in the reading of Anson’s voyages twenty 
years before, and which we give, partly as a specimen (we fear 
the only specimen we can give) of the contents of the third 
volume of poems, in which this is inserted; and partly also as a 
strong instance of that species of sympathetic memory, which 
almost gives a second birth to old and defunct ideas, under the 
impression of some recent occurrence really or fancifully allied to 
them. In the Cast-away, Cowper thought he beheld and felt 
his own lost self; and that thought has given a tone of deep 
pathos to the whole ballad which, perhaps, may have been equall- 
ed, but we are bold to say has never been surpassed. 


** Obscurest night involv’d the sky ; 
Th’ Atlantic billows roar’d, 
When such a destin’d wretch as I, 
Wash’'d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 


“No braver chief could Albion boast, 
Than he, with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast, 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He lov’d them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


** Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But wag’d with death a lasting strife 

Supported by despair of life. 

“ He shouted ; nor his friends had fail’d 

To check the vessel’s course, 

But so the furious blast prevail’d, 
That, pitiless, perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


*« Some succour yet they could afford ; 
And, such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 

“ Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ;. 
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Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


“ He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld: 
And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repell’d: 
And ever as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried—* Adieu!’ 


* At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in ev'ry blast, 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


** No poet wept him: but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 

That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear. 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 

Alike immortalize the dead. 


‘* T therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date. 

But misery still delights to trace 

dis semblance tn another’s case. 

** No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone; 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 


And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he.” (P. 273—276.) 


If it is any test of a poet, as some have said, to retain the in- 
spiration of his Muse to the last period of a protracted life, the 
above specimen, we think, of Cowper’s mind at the age of sixty- 
eight, will be decisive on the point. We must not indulge our- 
selves in any other remark before we record the last event of this 
mournful career, not much above a year after, i. e. in April 1800, 


‘«* Such in these moments as in all the past.” 


The unhappy poet having rapidly passed’ through the interme- 
diate stages of a symptomatic dropsy, was now stretched on his 
dying bed; and 

“On the 19th of April the weakness of this truly pitiable sufferer had 
so much increased, that his kinsman apprehended his’death to be near, 
Adverting, therefore, to the affliction, as well of body as of mind, which 
his beloved inmate was then enduring, he ventured to speak of his ap- 
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proaching dissolution as a signal of his deliverance from both these 
miseries. After a pause of a few moments, which was less interrupted 
by the objections of his desponding relative than he had dared to hope, 
he proceeded to an observation more consolatory still; namely, that in 
the world to which he was hastening, a merciful Redeemer had pre- 
red unspeakable happiness for all his children—and therefore for 
im. To the first part of this sentence he had listened with compo- 
sure, but the concluding words were no sooner uttered, than his pas- 
sionately expressed entreaties that his companion would desist from 
any further observations of a similar kind, clearly proved that, though 
it was on the eve of being invested with angelic light, the darkness of 
delusion still veiled his spirit.” (Sketch, p. 1xxx. 1xxxi.) 


The last words of this truly * pitiable sufferer” were in answer 
to an offer of some cordial refreshment from the hand of Miss 
Perowne, which he put from his lips, adding, “ what can it 
signify?” Early the next morning, the long abused spirit 
sprung from its frame of clay, but in so mild and gentle a 
manner, that “the precise moment of its departure was unob- 
served by any :” ail the remarkable circumstance which closes 
the record of his most amiable ‘* kinsman,” may also serve 
to spread a calm over the afflictive feelings with which, perhaps, 
even our far less interesting details may have been hitherto 
pursued. 


“« From this mournful period till the features of his deceased friend 
were closed from his view, the expression whicl: the kinsman of Cowper 
observed in them, and which he was affectionately delighted to sup- 
pose an index of the Jast thoughts and enjoyments of his soul in its 
gradual escape from the depths of despondence, was that of calmness 
and composure, mingled, as it were, with holy surprize.” 


We have left no room for remarks, were any necessary, in 
addition to what we have already made on this very singular case 
of partial, but decided mental derangement. Few cases, we 
believe, exist in so full a state of developement before the 
public; and probably not many have occurred of so long a 
continuance and inveterate a nature, which have at the same 
time afforded. the opportunity for so much close and calm ex- 
amination, to @ constant succession of sympathizing and discern- 
ing friends, and even to the patient himself. Never was a more 
complete instance of the triumph of the imagination, under the 
influence of a diseased organ, over the strongest powers of rea- 
son, latterly almost of affection, and even, as far as it extended, 
of religion itself. Every principle, previously received into his 
mind, seemed to militate against his insane conviction; and was 
urged accordingly by numerous friends, incessantly, and in the 
most tender an skilful manner. Even his own mind used its re- 


sources, as it were, against itself, being fully aware of the delu- 
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sion under which it laboured; and yet in vain. The passion, con- 
trary, we believe, to what sometimes happens, was felt “ stron 
in death:” and if it has left behind no other benefit to the 
world than a demonstration of the frailty and imperfection of 
our present condition, and even of the highest and most vaunted 
powers, it cannot be considered as without its use, in the vast 
machine of an invisible, but unerring moral government, which 
controls the world. We are far from thinking that so decided 
and so well defined a case of derangement as this, on a particular 
point, in one who was unquestionably ¢ cetera sanus,’ should have 
the least effect upon a well-ordered mind towards invalidating 
the force of any one moral or religious truth, which flowed from 
the pen of Cowper. It would rather tend to confirm the stren 
of that religion, which could partially survive, and forcibly act 
under, such tremendous circumstances of discouragement; as we 
admire more sensibly that artificial fire-ball, which maintains itg 
force and brilliancy when merged in the waters of the ocean. 
Beyond a doubt, none can feel their own responsibility more 
deeply than in comparing the effect of their own principles upon 
themselves, with the operation of Cowper’s upon him: and if a 
pure sense of moral obligation retains ila amiable man in the 
path of conscientious duty for near thirty years together, what 
may not the encouraging prospects of a sound mind be justly 
expected to add to the efficacy of correct Christian principles. 
We can only allude most generally to the remaining contents 
of the third volume of the present useful and compact edition of 
Cowper’s Works; which volume, as we have already stated, 
contains all that is to be found, or nearly so, of new matter. A 
very few fragments of letters appear interspersed, it is true, in the 
other volumes, which do not appear in Hayley. -But, unac- 
countably, the last, or about the last, ever written by Cowper, the 
very interesting one alluded to above, as written to Mr. Bu- 
chanan from Norfolk in 1795, does not appear in this collection ; 
nor some other epistolary fragments _ by Hayley. On the 
other hand, the principal part of the Poems in the third volume 
(amongst others that given above) are professedly in Hayley’s Ap- 
endix; and with every sentiment of respect for the judgment of 
r. John Johnson, we cannot help expressing a wish that with 
the matter he had also extracted the arrangement of Hayley, 
‘ himself a poet,’ which, we think, with every other part of his 
exquisite piece of biography, is hardly surpassed. We have been 
eatly aod with some very interesting pieces we find in this 
third vn a that had not before come under our eye. But we 
should wish these last to have been signified to us, by some means, 
either in the preface, or elsewhere. The chronological air A 
ment newly adopted in this volume, we own, we greatly dislike. 
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Much of the interest of a slight miscellaneous collection like this 
depends on the order in which the pieces follow. Noone, we are 
yersuaded, can read this third volume, which contains some de- 
F rhtful effusions of the poet’s mind, without being paintully sen- 
8 of the irregularity of beginning with original productions, 
of presenting at the 9th page translations from Horace, then, at 
p- 27, an original Ode, followed by translations from Virgil till 
p- 56, then original poems, then translations from Milton, then 
more original pieces, and then a miscellaneous conclusion of 
translations from the Greek and Latin of various authors. 
Should another edition be called for, we recommend Hayley’s 
arrangement, with a chronological notice at the head of each 
piece, if thought necessary. But even this seems to us almost un- 
necessary, as the character of Cowper’s mind seems to have been 
early taken, and to have run in a strong and uniform style, through 

is first and last performances. ‘This evidently arises from the 

reat care and attention with which all his pieces, even the 
smallest, were avowedly composed ; and this again, to the judi- 
cious reader, will account for the admirable conjunction of ease 
and correctness, which is the high characteristic of all Cowper’s 
writings. Having already given our opinion on the various 
points of our poet’s style, we shall only add further, that we find 
that opinion fully verified in whatever appears to us as new of 
the present collection. We have to express ourselves much in- 
debted to Dr. Johnson, in particular, for having rescued a very 
spirited ballad, “ addressed to Miss on reading her Prayer 
for Indifference,” from threatened and very undeserved oblivion. 
It is in Cowper’s best ballad style, as our readers will guess when 
the poct has to describe, in opposition to Miss ’s “ indiffer- 
ence,” the jocund train, where 


“ The gentler virtues too are join’d 
In youth immortal warm ; 

The soft relations, which, combin’d, 
Give life her ev’ry charm. 

* ‘The Arts come smiling in the close, 
And lend celestial fire ; 

The marble breathes, the canvas glows, 
The Muses sweep the lyre.’ 


And 
** Pity shall take virtue’s part, 
Her natural ally, 
And fashioning my soften’d heart, 
Prepare it for the sky.” , 


We are not familiar with the following, which appear in this 


collection, viz.; A humorous Contention between the Pipe 
and the Snuff-box, 1782; some excellent Verses selected from au 
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occasional Poem entitled Valediction, 1783; Gratitude, addressed 
to Lady Hesketh, 1786; the Cock-fighter’s Garland, 1789, &c. 
The last-named but one, in particular, ought long to have been 
a favourite with the public, and contains one of the most exqui- 
tite catalogues of furniture for a poet’s library, that we have ever 
seen. 

A large body of “ translations of the Latin and Italian poems of 
Milton,” appear likewise in this volume, we believe for the first 
time, as * begun September 1791, and finished March 1792;” 
consequently done (to use the expression of the trade) in Cow- 
per’s most accomplished manner, both in rhyme and blank ; and 
we venture to say no one will read these productions without en- 
tering into our meaning, when we pronounced, above, our poct 
to be master in both kinds. We are not, however, prepared to 
call these pieces so popular in their nature and texture as Cow- 
per’s original works; nor so taking, indeed, as his elegant little 
translations from the exquisite Latin morsels of Vincent Bourne; 
though both, it must be owned, smell all over of the Muses, and 
their favourite woods and mountains. 

Having thus done our duty, we trust, towards one who must 
ever be considered as among the most interesting of his spe- 
cies, whether as the patron and poet of domestic life, or in 
the more exalted character of the friend and instructor of 
mankind, with whose woes and whose joys he was formed by 
nature to sympathize; we shall take our leave of the present 
edition of his works. Some few omissions make us still regret 
that one, if not more, volumes had not been further enlarged. 
‘We might then have seen the translations from Madame 
Guyon, some papers of Cowper’s in the Connoisseur, with 
certain illustrations of his classic residence at Weston, and an 
account of his ‘ tame hares,” which last are published in a 
late octavo edition of his poems. Perhaps some of Hayley’s 
scholar-like illustrations of his poetic style might also, by per- 
mission, have been added; or at least some observations on 
the Translation of Homer, which we cannot help thinking worthy 
of, as it still seems to await, the pen of an Addison to bring 
it into general admiration, As we do not wish, far from it, to 
compare it with Pope’s translation, to the positive disadvan 
of the latter; perhaps we cannot do better justice to both, than 
by drawing, in conclusion, the reader’s notice to the oo gers 
fair and authoritative sentence of Hayley on the subject. “ 
will confine myself to the general result of such comparison, and 
I am persuaded that all unprejudiced scholars, who may amuse 
themselves by perusing the comparison, will find the result to be 
this; that both the English poets have rendered noble justice to 
their original, taken together; that in separate parts each trans- 
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lator has frequently sunk beneath him, and each, in their hap- 
pier moments, surpassed the model which they endeavoured to 


copy.” 


Arr. X VII.—Narratives of the Lives of the more Eminent Fathers 
of the three first Centuries ; interspersed with copious Quotations 
rom their Writings, familiar Observations on their Characters 
and Opinions, and occasional References to the most remarkable 
Events and Persons of the Times in which they lived. By the 
Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. 8vo. pp. 402. Hatchard. London, 
1817. 


Ow more than one account the early history of the church of 
Christ demands our particular consideration. It was extraor- 
dinary, to a degree which entitles it to be viewed as the greatest 
phenomenon the world ever witnessed, during all its strange vi- 
cissitudes, that a few individuals, scarcely compacted into a body, 
and chiefly united by a tie too spiritual and pure to be apprehended, | 
much less appreciated by the generality of mankind, should never- - 
theless successfully resist a mighty confederation of human power 
in which princes and princedoms combined their energies, achieve . 
a victory over national antipathies and sectarian virulence, and - 
effect a revolution in the sentiments of man, the results of which 
are to this day becoming every moment more obvious and 
nificent. ‘That this fact has completely nonplused all the calcu- 
lations, of human probability, and continues, and will for ever 
continue, in its ever new developements, to set at defiance the 
logic of unsanctified reason, and the prognostications of mere 
worldly sagacity, is a sort of standing moral miracle, which full 
attests the divine origin of that religion, of which the individuals 
to whom we have referred were the representatives, the orna- 
ments, and the pillars. The evidence deducible in favour of 
Christianity from the pretensions and character of its original 
propagators, is at once plain and incontestable; so much so, 
that a mission of angels to our world would seem to have been 
not only less proper in itself, and less adapted to accomplish 
the high purposes of Providence, but less permanently efficaci- 
ous, than the agency of those humble men who were in fact 

ut, without restricting our attention to the apostles and first 
ministers of our holy religion, the whole of what is termed the 
primitive age exhibits a combination of excellencies in the coad- 
jutors and immediate successors of these sons of inspiration, in 
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which they were scarcely excelled by their singularly-gifted pre- 
decessors. The stream of piety seemed at that period to have 
suffered little or no adulteration since it issued from its soureé, 
It had contracted little or nothing of the taint of bigotry, the 
discoloration of prejudice, and the ruffle of controversy : ‘Chris. 
tians were Dpto, agreed, united and happy in each other; 
men of God were men of peace, and the whole hemisphere of 
the church was studded with stars of the first magnitude, which 
shed a delightful radiance over the whole scene. - Simeon, Cle- 
ment, Ignatius, Polycarp, and others, “ of whom the world was 
not worthy,” and “ whose names are in the book of life,” 
adorned the early age of which we are speaking; and the record 
of their virtues occupies’ indeed a short, but most interesting 
section of ecclesiastical history. 

By the way, it would be a matter of curious inquiry to ascer- 
tain what space in general history is occupied in detailing the 
actions respectively of the great and the good ; for, however iden- 
tical these may appear in the estimation of the mass of mankind, 
we are inclined to believe that they constitute very different 
beings. On the moral map, in forming the large circles and 
divisions, they must necessarily be assigned to far different la- 
titudes, if not to opposite hemispheres; though happily, in 
some remarkable instances, the two diversities are blend into 
one individual being. These however are not commonly united ; 
and, whenevér they are, it is naturalization, in which a foreigner 
becomes by law at home in a country not native to him. Teaf 
after leaf, and volume after volume, we believe, of the universal 
history of our species may be turned over, without finding any, 
or if any, more than a very indistinct and cursory notice of th6se 
whose goodness ought to make them held in everlasting remem- 
brance, while the GrEAT—the GreAtT—the GREAT, perpetually 
meet the eye, fill up the ambitious scroll, and almost as uni- 
formly disgust the feeling mind. 

It would further be a subject of interesting investigation to 
mark the relative proportions of space and attention bestowed 
upon the two descriptions of mankind already specified, in sacred. 
and profane history. In fact, so far as our observations extend, 
each of these species of writing may be completely characterized 
bv the degree in which it is pervaded by narratives of the one 
kind or the other; so that Scripture biography, or what is 
strictly eeclesiastical, contains, generally speaking, and with ex- 
ceptions only tending to illustrate our position, the history of the 
coop, while that which is secular or civil presents us chiefly with 
the history of the Great. We are always happy to be assisted 
in our researches into the real, not 2 “ lives of the 
Saints ;” and we feel indebted to those who patiently investigate 
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original documents, explore the dark recesses of antiquity, and 
heroically encounter cobwebbed apartments, dusty folios, and 
worm-eaten pages in order to gratify our taste in this respect. 
We are pleased, indeed, with those whose pretensions are much 
humbler, and who, by compressing narratives too extended and 
diffuse, present us with interesting facts unencumbered with tedious 
detail. ‘The author of the work before us justly observes, that 
the persons whose lives he records, or rather abridges from 
others, possess some peculiar biographical attractions. 


*« The more early of the fathers, whose lives are here recorded, 
were intimately acquainted with the apostles of our Lord, were them- 
selves deservedly styled ‘ apostolical men,’ and manifested a degree 
of zeal and piety scarcely inferior to that of their inspired predeces- 
sors. Lven those of them who were the most remote from the times 
of the apostles, though they rarely possessed the evangelical simplicity 
of their earlier brethren, still flourished during that interesting period 
of the Church, when persecution was continually developing the cha- 
racter of nominal Christians, clearing the sacred inclosure of the 
noxious weeds of hypocrisy, and maturing the consecrated fruits of 

enuine Christianity. 

“ Of such persons, whilst we lament the loss of a minute detail, 
every circumstance is interesting. Every incident of their lives, and 
almost every expression of their writings, is important: the one ex- 
hibits the habits of the early disciples, the other their sentiments ; and 
both not unfrequently supply a satisfactory comment on the Sacred 
Writings. At the same time the family likeness, which pervades the 


‘whole circle, evidently indicates that its different members, though 


pang pues from each other by a variety of features and complexion, 
are all children of the same parent.” (Preface, p. v.) 


Mr. Cox further states, that 


* Whilst he feelingly laments the scantiness of his materials, and 
still more deeply regrets his own inability to do justice to such as are 
vactually in his possession, he cheers himself with the hope that his 


humble publication will not prove altogether uninteresting; and that 


even those who may justly censure its execution will eandidly acknow- 
ledge that its tendency is good—a tendency to promote the interests 
of our common Christianity.” (Preface, p. vii.) 


Few authors, we believe, have the merit of correctly estimating 
their own productions, and fewer still write with a religious pur- 
pose solely and sincerely in view; but in the present instance both 
are done. If this volume possess no very high literary pre- 
tensions, it is to be remembered that it promises none; that it 1s 
at least presented, on the holy altar, as a sacrifice to God; and 
that if it be an oblation which does not exhale very costly per- 
fumes, it must be admitted to diffuse the odour—more precious 
than Arabian spices—of Christian sentiment. The matter is ex- 
tremely interesting, and the stories are pleasingly and impres- 
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sively told, however we may sometimes regret a deficiency of 
original remark, Of the composition we can only say that it is 
correct and unambitious. 

In religion we are old-fashioned enough to approve of an an- 
tiquarian taste. Splendid novelties, though invented by men of 
genius, and recommended by Ciceronian or Demosthenian elo- 
quence, do not charm us. We admire what persons who differ 

rom us, and endeavour to discredit our religion, may if they 
please term the Gothic, but which we claim permission to desig- 
nate as the Primitive style, and rejoice in being attached to a 
sanctuary constructed of heavenly materials, and by a Divine 
hand—exhibiting the appearance of a Temple more glorious 
than that of Solomon, and whose sacred floor has been trodden 
by the feet and tinctured with the blood of apostles, prophets, 
and martyrs: in one word, while we steadily attach ourselves to 
the special ordinances and discipline of our own communion, we 
look beyond it to the great Christian Church, composed of the 
faithful in every place and age, and founded by Jesus Christ, 
the High Priest of our profession. ‘This is the true “ building 
ef God” which time cannot decay, which storms cannot over- 
turn, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail, whose base 
is in the everlasting hills, and whose turrets will shine with re- 
splendent glory in the clear firmament of heaven. 

The venerable names of Simeon, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and Dio- 
nysius, excite in our minds, for the reason just intimated, pe- 
culiar emotions. In perusing their histories we seem transported 
to another region, to Ereadhe a purer air, to survey a more sunny 
and attractive scene than usually awaits us in the world of cloud 
and mist. Of the two former, we have to regret the scantiness 
of the materials for their biography which antiquity has spared 
to us: with the two next on the list we are better acquainted. 
Ignatius and Polycarp were distinguished as fellow disciples of 
the apostle John, extremely intimate with each other, and both 
of them glorious martyrs, — 

Eminent as Ignatius was, we are not the first to express our 
disapprobation of his excessive desire of martyrdom, nor have 
we yet seen any thing to justify it. Could any thing be more 
rash than to go unrequired into the presence of the Imperial 
persecutor, and thus throw away his valuable life? Surely self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and is only to be super- 
seded on those high and special occasions when it is placed by a 
peculiarity of circumstances in competition with the paramount 
duty of being faithful to God. To be called to the stake is 
honourable but awful; to run to it unsent and unrequired 
is criminal, and with every thinking person must detract from 
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that general excellence which rendered the saintly sufferer so 
worthy of his, painful vocation. ‘This seems in general to be 
admitted by our author, but with a reluctance that betrays in- 
decision, and leads him to offer a misplaced apology. “ After 
all,” says he, ‘it is by no means evident that the conduct of this 
Christian hero may not be vindicated. It is probable that he 
conceived that this display of courage would not be displeasing 
to a warlike prince, and his testimony to the innocence of the 
Christians might not be heard in vain.” It really is not in the 
least probable that he thought any such thing. He always 
panted for martyrdom; he expressed the utmost exultation when 
the sanguinary decree was issued; conjured his friends not to 
interpose their mediation for his escape; and begged the Chris- 
tians at Rome, upon hearing that some of them, who had or were 
supposed to have some influence with the government, were 
taking some steps to preserve him, ‘ to put no obstacles in his 
way, now he was hastening to his crown.” Hence Milner pro- 
perly demands, “ Has any man a right to hinder others from 
a to save the life of the innocent ? Or will his entreaties 
give them a right to be as indifferent for his preservation as he 
is himself? Ought not every man, however prepared for death, 
and preferring it, if God please, to use all possible methods, 
consistent with a good conscience, to preserve his life? I cannot 
answer these queries to the advantage of Ignatius’s determina- 
tion. Was not his desire of martyrdom excessive? If he was 
wrong, it was doubtless a mistake of judgment. I fear the ex- 
ample of Ignatius did harm in this respect in the church.” 
Ignatius however is not alone censurable. A strange and ro- 
mantic tone of feeling was excited on this subject, which seems 
for several generations rather to have increased than diminished : 
so much so that martyrdom was aspired after (and we fear in 
some measure even by Ignatius) as a sort of meritorious and 
justificatory work, rather than submitted to simply with the view 
of glorifying Christ. ‘ There is nothing,” said Justin Martyr 
to the Roman prefect, ‘we more sincerely desire than to en- 
dure theme for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to be 
saved: for this will promote our happiness, and give us ¢on- 
fidence before the awful tribunal of our Lord and Saviour, before 
which God hath appointed the whole world to appear.” ‘Ter- 
tullian states that, during a season of fierce persecution in Asia, 
all the Christians of the district voluntarily presented themselves 
ma body before the tribunal of Antoninus, the proconsul, who 
said to them, ‘* Unhappy men, if you are weary of your lives, is 
it so difficult to find precipices and halters?” Doubtless the 


proconsul misunderstood them, but who will undertake their 
vindication ? 
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_ Origen and Cyprian are, on many accounts, the two charac- 
ters most worthy of being studied in the whole series—the one 
for his defects, de other for his excellences—the one as an ine 
stance of perverted genius, the other of well-directed piety. 
Origen is universally known as the father of the allegorical 
school of interpretation, which has its disciples even in the pre- 
sent day, and in some places is doing infinite mischief. Of his 
strange perversions of Scripture a singular specimen is furnished, 


in which he makes it out that ‘* Pharoah, king of Egypt, is the 


devil—the male and female children are the animal and rational 
faculties of the soul. Pharoah, the devil, wishes to destroy all 
the males, 2. e. the seeds of rationality and spiritual science, by 
which the soul may tend to, and seek heavenly things; but he wishes 
to preserve the females alive, 7. ¢. all those animal propensities 
of man by which he becomes sensual, carnal, and devilish. 
Hence, when you see a man living in luxury, banqueting, lea- 
sures, and sensual gratification, know that the King of t 
has destroyed all the males, and preserved the females alive, 
The midwives are the Old and New Testaments,”—with a great 
deal more of the same sort of absurdities, to which we allude only 
for the sake of remarking the danger of deviating from the plain 
expressions of Scripture. A mind otherwise inte ligent wae pe- 
netrating may be seduced by this false principle into the strangest 
absurdities, till all the glory of the sacred oracles is covered 
with a veil of mysticism, and till, as in the case of Origen, the 
obvious sense of passages is not a perverted, but absolutel 

rejected. Dr. Clarke has asked, ** Who can deny this the merit 
both of piety and ingenuity ? but who at the same time does not 
see that, on this plan of interpretation, the sacred writings may 
be obliged to say any thing, every thing, or nothing, accordin 

to the fancy, peculiar creed, or caprice of the interpreter?” For 
our parts we do venture to deny both the piety and the ingenuity 
of such modes of interpretation. Is it pious to make the sacred 
writings say any thing, every thing, or nothing, according to the 
fancy, creed, or caprice of the interpreter? Is it pious to make 
Scripture speak another language than it intended, and to blend 
the unhallowed fancifulness of a human imagination with the 
pure inspirations of the Deity? We had rather hear a man 
prophesy in an unknown tongue, than thus desecrate Scripture 
and outrage reason. Nor is it ingenious; because to force a 
passage from its primary meaning to speak a secondary sense, or 
to solve difficulties by substitution or surmise, where the slightest 
miss may carry us into error irretrievable, is neither philoso- 


phical nor reasonable. In fact, it is the play of infancy without 


its Innocence. 
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“ With réspect to the attempt of Origen to amalgamate the doc- 
trines of Revelation with the principles of Heathen philosophy, it may 
properly be remarked, that it is lamentable to find that this pious father 
could so strangely have lost sight of the simplicity of the Gospel. 
And, indeed, a4 not religion awfully declined in Alexandria from its 
only proper standard, the plain and simple truth as it is in Jesus, a 
man, who had thus woven so unnatural a union into his theology, 
could never have been allowed to give lectures from the chair, or 
disfigure the pure word of God by his extravagant rhapsodies. 

«¢ Whilst, however, the reader laments that the religious sentiments 
of Origen, and those of others in his day, were so unhappily deterio- 
rated by the inventions and conceits of human philosophy, let him not 
hastily infer that sound learning and rational inquiry cannot be em- 
ployed about religion without certain detriment to the interests of real 
godliness. When men of enlarged minds and extensive knowledge 
give themselves to the study of the Scriptures, and apply their talents 
and learning in a legitimate manner, the best results may be expected. 
Learning cannot be otherwise than beneficial to religion when used in 
its proper department; that is, when used to ascertain the true text of 
the Sacred Volume, by collating the earliest and best manuscripts ;— 
when used to establish its Divine authority by comparing its contents 
with the principles of natural religion, and its evidences with those 
alleged in support ef other pretended oracles, and such as might rea- 
sonably be presumed would be given in support of a real revelation 
from God ;—when used to illustrate and explain its history by that of 
contemporaneous human writings, and to elucidate its various doc- 
trines, promises, and precepts, by a serious, candid, and dispassionate 
consideration of its import in all its different books. Human reason- 
ing may also be usefully employed in tracing analogies between the 
subjects of revelation and those which are discovered by the light of 
nature, for the purpose of showing that the truths of Scripture are not 
contrary to probability, although they are to be received simply on 
the testimony of God in his Word. But learning and philosophy are 
alike productive of mischief to religion, when, instead of performing 
the office of a handmaid, they usurp the station of a mistress ; when 
they hold forth the conjectures and speculations of the human mind, 
as of the same weight and importance with the truths of God; or so 
éxpound His yeivented will as to render it coincident with the principles 

doctrines most congenial with the natural and depraved inclina- 
tions of men. 

‘* How much wood, hay, and stubble, may be built on the true 
foundation, the great, the fiery day of judgment must decide. Chris- 
tian charity may hope that not only Origen, whose piety is indeed in- 
dubitable, but also many of his followers, had the ‘ root of the matter 
in them.’ We are certain, that not a few of them, as well as himself, 
possessed that noble characteristic of Christianity, ‘ the loving not 
their lives unto the death,’ and manifested a readiness to be bound or 
suffer death for the name of the Lord Jesus.” (P, 254—256.) 
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CyPRIAN was in every view a great character ; and, were it not 
for the blemish of some controversial asperity, must excite unmi- 
tigated veneration. ‘To us he appears to have been the brightest 
star among the Fathers of the first three centuries, shining with a 
clearer, more benignant, and more extensive radiance of Christian 
purity than any of his illustrious predecessors. Inferior to Origen 
the extent of his learning, he was incomparably superior to him 
in wisdom. So remarkable was his benevolence that he sold 
whole estates to assist the poor and neecly, evidently not from 
motives of ostentation, but trom genuine disinterestedness. He 
was no less distinguished for his reluctance to accept the honour 
of his election as Bishop of Carthage, than for his indefatigable 
assiduity in the discharge of all the duties devolving upon him 
in such a situation. During the Decian persecution he acted a 
part which, im our judgment, exhibits his character in advanta- 
geous contrast with that of the otherwise excellent nage, 
inasniuch as, instead of needlessly exposing his life to the fero- 
cious persecutor, he withdrew from Carthage to an obscure re- 
treat in which he effectually concealed himself from his enemies. 
This proceeding afforded him the twofold advantage of becoming 
serviceable to his friends by epistolary communications while the 
tempest raged, and of returning after its abatement to his 
beloved charge and eminently useful Fane of labour. After 
being banished, and again restored to his church, he at length 
suffered martyrdom, in the year 258, by decapitation. 


«“ Thus terminated the earthly career of this eminent father. Frow: 
the gentle manner of his martyrdom, and the respectful treatment that 
was showed him during his preceding trial, we may infer that he pos- 
sessed virtues that commanded the veneration of his enemies, Amon 
the Christians, beth in Europe and Africa, he was eminently revered 
and loved: and in after ages, as Augustine informs us, the annive 
of his martyrdom was every where observed. Called to the know- 
ledge of Christ, as he himself remarks, ‘ on the borders of old age,’ 
he made an astonishing progress in Divine things ; and the subsequent 
years of his life were most zealously and indefatigably employed in 
promoting the cause of Christian piety, not only among his own 
people, but also in distant countries. Agitated by labours and afflic- 
tions, living amongst open enemies and heretical professors, his spirit 
was at times embittered, and his language harsh and intolerant ; yet 
he was always an affectionate pastor to his people, a liberal benefactor 
to the indigent, and a wise and tender counsellor to the cenfessors. 
As a bishop, his zeal and activity have never been exceeded ; at the 
same time his attention to discipline was equally removed from the 
extremes of negligent remissness and impracticable severity. ‘ In 
fine, to adopt the language of one of his celebrated admirers and 
biographers, ‘if he had not been a Christian, one might have held 
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him forth to the world as a great man; if it be the part of a great man 
to unite, in a large and capacious mind, many virtues, and each of 
them in a high degree of perfection ;—virtues, too, which are oppo- 
site in their nature, and which rarely meet in firm consistence in the 
same subject; for example, vigour and mildness, magnanimity and 
mercy, fortitude and prudence, warmth of temper and accuracy of 
judgment ; and, above all, zeal and discretion.’” * (P. 378—$80.) 


Our readers we trust are sufficiently grounded in the great 
Protestant principle of the sufficiency of the sacred Scriptures, 
and in a firm belief in the legislative authority of Jesus Christ 
in the Church. We have many Fathers, but no Pope. We 
venerate the wisdom and the holy zeal of those illustrious men 
who were called to occupy distinguished places in the van of the 
Christian army, and first bled in the honourable field, but let it 
never be forgotten that Christ is the “ Captain of our Salva- 
tion,” and under jis banners we must fight and conquer. He 
alone is Lord of Conscience and possesses dominion over our 


faith. 


_ At the same time it would be highly discreditable to our hu- 
mility and Christian character, not to pay particular attention to 
the sentiments of those men who were privileged to be the con- 
temporaries or immediate successors of the apostles, and who 
derived at least all the great articles of their faith, not only from 
their writings newly issued, unmutilated, and baptized in celestial 
inspirations, but some of them from familiar intercourse and 
conversation. Admitting that they cannot deserve our implicit 
assent, and allowing that the tares of error were very early sown 
among the wheat by the malignant adversary of mankind, yet 
it is with considerable reluctance, and not till after most careful, 
serious, and scrutinizing investigation, that a wise man would 
reject what an Ignatius and a Pulvearp were known to have 
believed. With respect to the book before us the author has our 
thanks for the popular and pleasing form in which he has presented 
us with the memoirs of men, which show to us, not A some 
a be apt to call the dignity of our nature, but what fallen 
and corrupt nature may aspire to with the assistance of Divine 
grace. 


* ‘© Milner’s History of the Church of Christ.” 
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Arr. XVIIT.—Defence of Usury; showing the Impolicy of the 
present legal Restraints on the Terms of pecuniary Bargains ; in 
Letters to a Friend. To which is added a Letter to Adam Smith, 
Esq. LL. D., on the Discowragements opposed by the above 
Restraints to the Progress of inventive Industry, ec. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 8vo. pp. 276. Payne and 
Foss. London, 1817. 


A pberence of smuggling, addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; or a defence of Spa-fields meetings, addressed to 
the Secretary for the Home Department, would not have ex- 
cited greater indignation nor encountered fiercer prejudices than 
this defence of usury will find directed against it by the ma- 
jority of readers, even in the present day. The very sound, and 
ordinary acceptation of the term, carry with them a host of 
opposition, which no strength of argument can overcome. As soon 
as the word usurer is mentioned, the imagination conjures up a 
hard featured Israelite propounding to a thoughtless youth, or a 
decayed tradesman, the exorbitant terms upoy which only he will 
consent to relieve his embarrassments ; and, the iniquitous bargain 
being finished, we see the former sent away with his Huntlied 
pounds, to be repaid at the end of a few months with half as much 
more, and the latter with a still smaller sum at a still higher in- 
terest. Usury being thus identified with Ate thing low and 
disgraceful, the synonym, in short, for fraud, meanness, and 
cruelty, he must be a bold man indeed who will venture to write 
in defence of it. | 

He, then, who holds Mr. Bentham’s doctrines, will be inclined 
to ask, in the first place, what are the general principles, whe- 
ther of trade, politics, or morals, upon which we undertake to 
justify a restriction on the rent of money, more than upon any 
other thing which is let out upon hire, If I convert my money 
into land, or houses, or ships, or horses, or carriages, I am 
permitted to receive for the loan of them as much as any one 
chooses to give, or thinks he can afford ; nay what is more, 
if I were to melt down my guineas and dollars into plate, I 
should be allowed to ask for the use of this plate, by the day or 
month, a remuneration to any extent that might be agreed 
upon between myself and the borrower; but as soon as I should 
re-convert it into the current coin of the realm I should be once 
more restricted as to the terms of lending it, and, in consequence 
of the laws against usury, I should subject myself to a very 
severe penalty, were I to take for the loan of such coin more than 
a twentieth part of its value by the yeag. What is there in the 
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die impressed upon my metals he would say, to prevent me fron: 
enjoying the same freedom as to the terms upon which I may let 
it out, which was allowed to me whilst it was in the shape of tureens, 
spoons, or salvers! For land, too, of which money is merely 
the representative, I may exact and receive any usury that a 
tenant will give me. I may have ten per cent. on the amount of 
my purchase money, or fifteen per cent., or even a hundred per 
cent. For the use of a house, in like manner, I may charge with 
the same unlimited freedom; and in short, for every other species 
of property I am not compelled to observe any rule in modifying 
my demands, except that which is established by competition in 
the general market, where each wishes to have as much and to 
give as little as he can; but with regard to the rent of coined 
gold and silver, for I call the interest a rent, I must not, at my 
yeril, receive more than five per cent. as the annual return from 
it. What argument Besiiiall in the nature of things, or in the 
general convenicncy of society, can be adduced in support of this 
exception ! 

Secondly, in driving all other bargains, as to occupancy for 
definite periods, I am allowed to exercise some discretion with 
regard to risking nry property for an adequate te even 
in the most hazardous employments of it to which it could pos- 
sibly be exposed. [may let out my house, for example, toa 
maker of fire-works, my land to a (whdlismneline, my ship to be 
used as a privateer, my waggon to carry promartines (ty and my 
horse to work in a coal-pit. In all such cases the law leaves me 
entirely to myself; trusts me with my own interest so far as to 
allow me to make such terms as will, in the ordinary course of 
things, meet all hazards and cover all losses; but with regard to 
money, as before, I am not allowed to run any risks in letting 
it out upon hire; in other words, I am not allowed to receive an 
compensation in name of such risks. What can be the ground 
of distinction between a house, for example, and money, which 
merely represents the value of a house, that, for an adequate 
premium, I have it in my ave to incur all hazards with re- 
spect to the one and not with respect to the other? It is not easy 
to perceive the views, theoretical or practical, upon which legis- 
lators proceed, in forming such distinctions and in enacting such 
statutes. 

Thirdly, as the price of all other things rises and falls with 
circumstances, and particularly as they become relatively scarce 
or abundant, how absurd must it be to fix by law the price of 
money, or, in other words, the rent to be paid for its use, when 
it is very well known that there is scarcely any other commodity 
which varies more in its marketable value? To the very same 
merchant at different times, money may be worth ten per cent. 
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and it may not be worth four per cent. At this moment, ome 
to the stagnation of certain kinds of trade, loans can be rai 
by government at little more than three and a half per cent., 
whereas were there a greater demand for capital created by the 
revival of our manutfactories, loans could not be negociated under 
five, or even six per cent. In short, it seems irrational, in the 
highest degree, first to permit men to deal in money, as they 
deal in land or cattle, that is, to try to sell or to let it out 
upon hire, and then to restrict them in their profits, and limit 
their enterprise. ‘The whole system must assuredly rest on pre- 
judice, atid not on large and enlightened views of political 
science; it must derive its origin from those barbarous times 
when the fineness of a man’s coat, the length of his spurs, and 
the expense of his dinner, were all fixed by acts of coiean 
We may perhaps trace the very general dislike and abhorrence 
which are directed aguinst usurers to the single circumstance 
that all loans of money, prior to the times of an extended com- 
mercial intercourse, were granted by the rich to relieve the 
pressing necessities of the poor; and that the former sometimes 
so far availed themselves of the dependent state of the latter, as 
to deprive them of personal liberty, and thus to secure their ser- 
vices for life. ‘The Tech of money in this case was like the loan 
of food to a starving man; it was to be consumed for present 
support, not to be laid out with the view of re-production; a 
demand, therefore, for usury in such circumstances could not 
fail to be regarded as the very utmost stretch of inhumanity or 
of avarice. In small societies too, where every man could trace 
the bonds of affinity or of blood by which he was united to the 
other members of the community, any return demanded for the 
use of a pecuniary loan would at once appear more criminal in 
itself, and brand with deeper odium the sordid creditor who 
could thus take advantage of necessity to oppress a brother. 
We find, accordingly, in the laws of Moses that usury was not 
at all permitted among the family of Israel; the privilege to 
exact increase being entirely confined to their dealings with 
strangers. “Jf thy brother, said that divine legislator, be 
waxen poor and fall into decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve 
him. Take no usury of him nor increase; but fear thy God 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him 
thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” 
And in the fifteenth psalm we see usurious practices coupled with 
“‘ taking reward against the innocent,” and described as one of 
the sins which every good man would study to avoid. A pre- 
judice thus respectable from its origin gained ground, perhaps, 
at least Mr. Bentham thinks so, in the first ages of Christianity, 
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when virtue was made to consist, in no small degree, in the severe 
duties of self-denial. 

We think, however, that our author has not viewed the sub- 
ject with his usual perspicacity and candour, when he ascribes 
the conduct of the early Christians to a systematic opposition to 
the then prevailing maxims or practices of the Jews; for in ab- 
staining from usury they only acted upon what must have appear- 
ed in their eyes as the most humane part of the old law, as ap- 
plied to regulate the intercourse of brethren and fellow-worship- 
pers. So far fronr opposing the spirit of this municipal statute, 
they complied with it, literally and conscientiously. ‘There is 
besides a slight tincture of levity in his remarks here, which 
would have answered better in some other parts of his book. 
Speaking, for example, of the notions entertained by the first 
Christians relative to the matter now under consideration : 


«« One pretty general rule, he observes, served for most occasions 5 
not to do what you had a mind to do; or, in other words, not to do 
what would be for your advantage. Now, to get money is what most 
men have a mind to do; because he who gets money gets as far as it 
goes, most other things that he has a mind for. To lend money at in- 
terest is to get money, or at least to try to get it; of course it was a 
bad thing to lend money upon such terms. The better the terms, the 
worse it was to lend upon them ; but it was bad to lend upon any terms, 
by which any thing could be got. What made it much the worse, 
he continues, it was acting like a Jew; for though all Christians at 
first were Jews, and continued to do as Jews did after they became 
Christians, yet, in process of time, it came to be discovered that the 
distance between the mother and daughter church could not be too 
wide. By degrees, as old conceits gave place to new, nature so far 
prevailed that the objections to getting money, in general, were pretty 
well over-ruled ; but still this Jewish way of getting it was too odious 
to be endured, Christians were too intent upon plaguing Jews to listen 
to the suggestion of doing as Jews did, eventhough money were to be 
got by it. Indeed the easier method, and a method pretty much in 


Vogue, was to let the Jews get the money any how they could, and then 
Squeeze it out of them as It was wanted.” 


' In accounting for the prejudices against usury we cannot 
surely ascribe much to the absurd notion of Aristotle, that “ all 
a is in its nature barren,” for in the very infancy of trade 
the advantages of having a ready command of the medium of 
exchange, could not escape the observation of the dealer. The 
man, too, who had a piece of land without wealth to stock it, 
would instantly perceive that a loan, on reasonable terms, to 
enable him to buy a few sheep, would, if not directly productive 
itself, render available to him the productive properties of his 
farm, It must be admitted, however, that the phrase, “ a barren 
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breed of metal,” is completely English, having been received 
with applause from the stage in the time of Shakspeare; but 
moreover, that Lord Bacon, in the same age, gave it as his se- 
rious opinion, that the power of taking interest upon money was 
granite to the subjects of Elizabeth, for the very same reason 
that the right of divorce had been granted to the Jews by Moses, 
‘¢ propter duritiem cordis.” All these objections to usury, in fact, 
proceed from the very same source, the presumption that loans 
were never made for the purposes of traffic, and to enrich the 
borrower as well as the lender, but solely to relieve indigence, 
or to ward off distress. Different views, however, are now 
opened both to the legislator and the people at large. Every 
body knows that, in these times, a rent is paid for money on the 
very same principle that it is paid for land or for a ship, and that 
the object of the borrower, in all these cases, is to gain so much 
by the use of the article for which he pays rent as to enable him, 
atter making such payment, to add to his comforts or to his ca- 
pital. It hesaians naturally occurs to the most superficial to 
inquire, wherefore the holder of money should be restricted in 
the rate at which he lets out his property, whilst the land-owner 
and the ship-owner are left at perfect liberty to make the best 
bargain they can. | 

Leaving out of view the old prejudices already mentioned, and 
the bad sound of the word usury so nearly allied to these pre- 
judices, we may still be able to account for the fact in question 

y referring to an apparently justifiable solicitude, on the part of 
lawgivers, to protect at once the capital of the country, and the 
persons who may have occasion to borrow it; for regarding all 
who apply for the loan of money as poorer simpletons, pau- 
pers, or projectors, and all who lend, as extortioners or cheats, 
the law hath only extended its broad shield to cover the heads of 
those who in this case are supposed not to have sense to take care 
of themselves. Let us, then, examine into the matter a little 
more closely, and endeavour to ascertain whether the law fulfils 
that great purpose ; whether it does, in fact, procure better terms 
for the indigent and the prodigal, or whether it does not, on the 
contrary, greatly aggravate the evils of their condition. 

There seems, indeed, to be only one class of prodigals to 
whose case usury laws can have any application, those, namely, 
who have spent all their ready money, engaged all their secu- 
rities, and have no longer any good pledges to offer upon which 
to raise a loan; for, it is very evident that, as long as a spend- 
thrift has the means, he will gratify his passion, or his. love of 
ostentation; that as long as he has good security to give he will 
get money at legal interest, and that it is only when ie is driven 
to have recourse to contingencies and distant reversions that a 
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high premium becomes necessary to bribe the usurer. In this last 
case, indeed, he will be likely to tread upon the forbidden ground 
of the law, but it would be in vain to attempt to thwart his pur- 
pose; for, as‘he is determined to have money, he will instantly 
sell his interest in these supposed contingencies, and thus find the 
shortest road to ruin, in spite of laws aiid judges. But the matter 
may, after all, be brought within very narrow bounds by stating as 
above, that the prodigal who has any thing certain, either in 
possession or in prospect, ' will find means to get it spent without 
violating the laws against usury; and if he has nothing certain, 
he will get very few usurers to deal with him. Besides, it will be 
admitted on all hands that it is not worth while to legislate in 
such cases. It is not at all necessary to the well-being or tran- 
quillity of society to make laws for fools, and more particularly 
when the violation of such laws, which in this instance is easily 
or gare will only render their foolishness more ¢ertainly 
atal. But, even supposing the law, as it respects the borrowin 
of money, to be completely efficient and successful, it woul 
only shut up one very narrow outlet; leaving open the large 
sluices of extravagance which carry off wealth in the shape of 
tradesmen’s bills, overcharged in every article, and with interest 
upon interest, for, as Mr. Goritham justly remarks * So long as a 
man is looked upon as one who will pay, he can much more easil 
yet the goods he wants than money to buy them with, those 
e were content to give for it twice or even thrice the ordinary 
tate of interest.” ‘To put a stop to prodigality there seems to 
be no other effectual expedient than that resorted to by the an« 
cient Romans, and still employed, in extreme cases, both here 
and in France, which is, to put the incurable waster under an 
mterdict, His relatives may do that for him; the law can do 
nothing, either curative or positively preventive. : 

If we advert on the other hand to the case of the indigent and 
the simple, we shall find that the legal restriction on usury is 
équally inefficient as a protection against exorbitant demands, 
on the part of the lender, whilst it operates decidedly to their 
disadvantage in obtaining relief, and that too, in proportion to 
the amount of their necessities. By the indigent, we here mean 
stich persons as, from accidental circumstances, are reduced to 
temporary straits, and to whom the advance of a sum of mon 
would be worth considerably more than the legal interest. tt 
happens, however, from the very conditions of their case as now 
described, that they may not be able to hold out a competent secu- 
rity for the loan which has thus become so necessary to them ; and 
4s the man who might be willing to lend, even on this imperfect 
security, were he allowed to receive an adequate premium for his 
tisk, is positively prohibited from entering into terms with them; 
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they are consequently, and by the direct operation of the law in 

estion, shut out from all chance of relief. We shall sup 

at the pressure of circumstances renders it indispensable for a 
tradesman to raise, in a given time, a certain sum of money, 
which, if he cannot borrow it, he must realize by forcing a sale of 
his goods. But the market we may imagine is unfavourable, and 
he is certain to lose, by the sale, twenty per cent. on the average 
price of his commodity ; he would theretore willingly give seven 
per cent. for money, in order to wait a more favourable state of 
things, and to avoid so great a sacrifice. ‘There are, we shall 
suppose, more than one individual who would lend him money 
at six or seven per cent., but who, as they can get five per cent. 
on the very best security, will not let him have it for less. ‘The 
sale must therefore be made, and-the embarrassed tradesman 
is accordingly compelled, by what our author denominates the lov- 
ing-kindness of the law, to purchase his accommodation at three 
times the price at which he could have it by means of a loan; 
and all this evil arises from the absurd officiousness of rulers, who 
are determined to think and care for the subject, without havin 
either opportunity or talents for becoming acquainted with his 
business or his particular situation. ‘Thus, in the case before us, 
the person who needs the accommodation is, of all others, the 
best qualified to form a correct judgment as to what he can af- 
ford to give for it, and what it would be even advantageous to 
give; yet, the legislator, as Mr. Bentham remarks, in a similar 
supposition, who knows nothing, nor can know any —— of any 
one of all these circumstances, who, in short, knows n ling at 
all about the matter, comes and says to him, it signifies nothing, 
you shall not have the money, for it would be doing you a mis- 
chief to let you have it upon such terms.’ The apprehension 
of the lawgiver is that a man, in embarrassed circumstances, will 
08 more for money than he can well afford, that he will ruin 

imself by the very means he employs to avert that catastrophe ; 
but the balance of chances may, in all such affairs, be left to the 
discernment of the persons concerned, and particularly of the 
lender, who before he advances any part of his funds, will make 
it his business to ascertain the likelihood and the means of being 
repaid ; and as these depend, in a great measure, upon the suc- 
cess of his debtor, the caution of the one will abundantly coun- 
teract the precipitancy of the other. With regard again to 
simplicity of character, which here means being a simpleton, 
why should the law of the land extend its guardianship only to 
pecuniary transactions.. A man may buy an estate at a thousand 
years’ purchase; he may give as the rent of a house an annual 
payment equal to the price of it; he may rent a farm ata sum 
greater than the worth of the fee-simple, and no law nor judge 
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upon earth will interfere to save him from the effects of his 
folly. But the moment he is known to rent a hundred pounds 
at more than 5/. per annum, the vigilance of the statute flies 
instantly to-his aid, calls him a great simpleton, and punishes 
the owner of the property for assisting him. It requires, 
however, only to be mentioned, as Mr. Bentham has justly 
remarked, that in what degree soever a man’s weakness may 
expose him to imposition, he stands much more exposed to 
it in the way of buying a than in the way of borrowing 
money. ‘To be informed beforehand of the ordinary prices 
of all the sorts of things a man may have occasion to buy, 
may be a task of considerable variety and extent. ‘To be 
informed of the ordinary rate of interest is to be informed of 
one single fact, too interesting not to have attracted attention, 
and too simple to have escaped the memory. A single per cent. 
beyond the ordinary rate of interest of money is a stride more 
ys and startling than many per cent. upon the price of 
any kind of goods. 3 
ut if we consider the restrictive system generally, and with- 

out any relation to the particular cases of prodigal simpletons, we 
shall find that the greatest evil attending it arises from the insu- 
rable obstacles which it throws in the way of many persons 
in the higher ranks of life, and possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, to whom, from a variety of circumstances, a loan may be 
of the utmost consequence, and who may not be able to furnish 
that precise degree of security which every man is entitled to 
expect who lends his money at legal interest. Asa return of 
five per cent. can be had from the public funds, and upon the 
best heritable security from private individuals, it is not reason- 
able to suppose that a money-holder will lend at the same rate 
where there is the smallest possible risk either of losing his ca- 
pital, or of having the interest irregularly settled. In the em- 
rx amare: of all other kinds of property there are various — 
of hazard, and the usury demanded by the owner always bears 
some proportion to his estimate of that hazard; but in money 
transactions, the law recognizes only one degree of risk, and au- 
thorizes only one rate of premium, on which account, those who 
cannot exhibit unexceptionable security will in vain apply for ac- 
commodation. It would be easy to imagine a thousand cases 
wherein this exclusion would operate as a peculiar hardship. 
We take one from the letters now before us, which seems at 
once perfectly natural, and free from all exaggeration. After 
stating that before the war, meaning the American war, for these 
letters were originally published in 1787, land used to sell at 
thirty years purchase, and that owing to the distress occasioned 
by hostilities, it had fallen to eighteen or even fifteen years’ pur- 
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chase, he supposes that “ an estate worth, before the depre- 
ciation, 100/. per annum clear of taxes, was devised to a man, 
charged, say with 1500/. and interest till the money should be 
paid. Five per cent. interest, the utmost that could be ac- 
cepted from the owner, did not answer the incumbrancer’s pur- 
pose: he chose to have the money. But six per cent. perhaps, 
would have answered his purpose, if not, most certainly it would 
have answered the purpose of somebody else, for multitudes 
there all along were, whose purposes were answered by five per 
cent. The war lasted, I think, seven years; the depreciation of 
the value of land did not take place immediately ; but as, on the 
other hand, neither did it recover its former price upon the 
peace, we may put seven years for the time t airs which it 
would be more advantageous to pay this extraordinary rate of 
interest than sell the land, and during which accordingly, this 
extraordinary rate of interest would have to run. One per cent. 
for seven years, is not quite of equal worth to seven per cent. the 
first year ; say however, that it is. The estate which before the 
war was worth thirty years purchase, that is 3000/., and which 
the devisor had given to the devisee for that value, being put up 
to sale fetched but twenty years purchase, 2000/. At the end of 
that period it would have fetched its original value, 3000/. Com- 
pare then the situation of the devisee at the seven years’ end, 
under the law, with what it would have been without the law. In the 
former case, the land selling for twenty years’ purchase, that is 
2000/. what he would have after paying the 1500/. is 5001. ; 
which, with the interest of the latter sum, at five per cent. for 
seven years, viz. 1751. makes at the end of that seven years 675/. 
In the other case, paying six per cent. on the 1500/., that is 90/. 
a year, and receiving all that time the rent of the land, viz. 100/. 
he would have had at the seven years’ end the amount of 
the remaining 10/. during that period, that is 70/. in addition to 
his 1000/.—675/. subtracted from 1070/. leaves 3951. This $95/. 
then, is what he loses out of 1070/., almost thirty-seven per 
cent. of his capital, by the loving-kindness of the law. Make 
the calculations, and you will find that by preventing him from 
borrowing the money at six per cent. interest, it makes him 
nearly as much sufferer as if he had borrowed it at ten.” 

In truth, innumerable instances must occur in which great 
and positive losses are sustained from the operation of the law 
against usury. It will be readily admitted that nothing could 
be a greater hardship than to preclude people from borrow- 
ing at all; and it must follow that in proportion as obstacles 
are created to pecuniary accommodation, an approach is made 
to that great and unnecessary hardship; for, as in_ certain 
cases, money must be had upon any terms short of positive ruin, 
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the needy person is subjected to great inconvenience and to an im- 
mense expense to procure a loan in defiance of the law, which he is 
in fact compelled to violate. He resorts to a money-dealer, who 
not only exacts a premium proportioned to the deficiency of the 
security which the borrower presents, that is, to the hazard of losing 
his capital; but also an additional sum as a compensation for the 
risk he runs of being detected in an — transaction, and of 
being punished accordingly. Thus the law operates against a 
man in the ratio of his necessities; the more urgent his wants, 
the greater are the obstacles which are thrown in his way. The 
person who lends to him must be indemnified, not only for 
whatsoever risks he incurs independently of the law, but also 
for the very risk occasioned by the law: he must be msured, 
as Adam Smith observed long ago, against the law which he 
violates. ‘This cause would operate, as has been forcibly illus- 
trated by our author, even if there were as many persons ready 
to lend upon the illegal rate as upon the legal. But this is not 
the case; a great number of persons are of course driven out of 
this competition by the ~< e of the business, and another great 
number by the disrepute which, under cover of these prohibi- 
tory laws or otherwise, has fastened itself upon the name of 
usurer. So many persons therefore being driven out of the 
trade, it happens in this branch, as it must necessarily happen 
in every other, that those who remain have the less to withhold 
them from advancing their terms, and each one accordingly will 
find it easier to push his advantage up to any given degree of 
exorbitancy than he would if there were a greater number of per- 
sons of the same description to resort to. If we apply these remarks 
to the cases of the prodigal and simpleton already considered, 
we shall see good reason for concluding that the most effectual 
expedient, whereby to prevent imposition, is to allow every one 
to receive for his money what rent soever he can obtain for it, 
whether in the name of interest alone, or of interest and insu- 
rance combined. Respectable people will not then shrink from a 
trade, upon which an odium has been cast merely by an artifi- 
cial distinction in the application of a word, all by a statute 


founded upon an avowed exception to all enlightened policy. 


The foolishness of any law or, at least, its inexpediency im 
certain circumstances of society, is always clearly manifested by 
the increased connivance which its incessant violation renders 
necessary, and by the inconsistencies to which it ultimately leads 
in legal decisions themselves. ‘Thus, it is very well known, that, 
notwithstanding the severe penalty imposed by the statute we are 
now speaking of, usury to a great extent is practised and to- 
lerated every day, ‘The method of accommodation, by redeem- 
able annuity so commonly resorted to, is nothing else than a 
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very expensive branch of usurious dealing, exposing a neces- 
sitous person not only to a very heavy interest, as must happen 
in the case of all clandestine transactions, but also to the addi- 
tional expense of insuring his lite. Drawing and redrawing of 
bills, too, is a mode of raising money known to most merchants, 
by which, as Dr. Smith has remarked, the interest on any given 
sum will amount in the course of a year to 13 or 14 per cent. 
The desperate resource of selling accepted bills is likewise, some 
times, rendered available to evade the law, and to ward off dis- 
tress. B. a borrower, says Mr. Bentham, wants 100/., and finds U. 
a usurer who is willing to lend it to him at ten pounds per cent. B, 
has I’, a friend, who is willing to stand security for him to that 
amount. B. therefore draws upon F., and I’. accepts a bill of 1002. 
at five per cent. interest, payable at the end of a twelvemonth 
from the date. I. draws a like bill upon B.; each sells his bill 
to U. for 50/., and it is endorsed to U. accordingly: the 50. 
that F. receives, he delivers over without any considtiesaline to B. 
Pawn-broking is a third way of conducting usurious dealings, 
which, if it were not legalized, and of course somewhat mo- 
derated by competition, would be the most oppressive of the 
whole; and we heartily agree with our author in thinking that if 
there is a case in which the allowing of such extraordinary interest 
is attended with more danger than another, it must be this, which 
is so particularly the situation of the lowest poor, 
that is; of those who on the scorce of indigence or simplicity, 
or both, are most open to imposition. 

The only remedy for all these evils is to annul the statute 
against usury, and thereby to grant to the subject the same liber 
in giving out money on hire, as he enjoys in the letting of | 
horses, houses, or ships. It will indeed be admitted that such 
a change could not be introduced, all at once, without creatin 
considerable inconvenience. We are ourselves aware of svete 
practical difficulties that would infallibly attend a sudden throw- 
ing open of the money market, and there are no doubt 
more which will suggest themselves to the practical merchant 
and the capitalist; but before we proceed to mention any of the 
impediments now alluded to, we will endeavour to estimate the 
force of an objection to the measure just recommended, an ob- 
jection which was originally urged by Dr. Smith, and which has 

n repeatedly brought forward by more modern authorities. 
We allude to the injury which he i ned would be entailed upon 
the community at large, were capital to be too freely entrusted to 
speculative and enterprising characters, who, in order to prose- 
cute their schemes, might be inclined to give a very high interest 
for money; but who, in nine cases out of ten, would, in con- 
sequence of failure in the projects, be unable to pay either prin- 
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cipal or interest. In the cases already considered, the object of 
the law was to protect the borrower from the wiles of the lender ; 
in this case, it extends its guardianship to the lender Fg oe the 
borrower ; and as the paternal care of the legislator in the former 
was discovered to have no other effect than to encumber the man 
who needed money and to aggravate his misfortunes, so there is 
every reason to believe that the anxiety now displayed for the capi- 
talist will do him as little service. The passage in the Wealth of 
Nations, in reference to which we have made these remarks, is 
to be found in the fourth chapter of the second book, and is as 
follows: ‘ The legal rate it is to be observed, though it ought to be 
somewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowest market 
rate. Ifthe legal rate of interest in Great Britain, for example, 
were fixed so high as eight or ten per cent, the greater pes of the 
money which was to be lent would be lent to eg s and pro- 
jectors, who alone would be willing to give this high interest. 
Sober people, who will give for the use of money no more than a 
part of what they are likely to make by the use of it, would not 
venture into the competition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands which were most 
likely to make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and thrown 
into those which were most likely to waste and destroy it. Where 
the legal interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a very little above 
the lowest market rate, sober people are universally preferred as 
borrowers to prodigals and projectors. ‘The person who lends 
money gets nearly as much from the former as he dares to take 
from the latter, and his money is much safer in the hands of one 
set nsit BR gn than in those of the other. A great part of the 
capital of the country is thrown into the hands in which it is 
most likely to be employed with advantage.” | | 

We must rest satisfied with merely referring to Mr. Bentham’s 
admirable letter, addressed to Dr. Smith, on the discouragements 
eee by usury laws to the progress of inventive industry. 

e may remark, however, in passing, that like the word 7 
the word — carries something in its very sound extremely 
unfavourable to a candid estimate of the innumerable advantages 
which have arisen from the enterprizes of ingenious men; and 
Adam Smith, accordingly, in the above passage quoted from 
him, always couples together ‘ projectors and prodigals.” We 
may likewise observe, in the spirit of our author, that the greater 
number of our manufactures, and even those trades which are 
now esteemed the safest, were at one time mere projects, that 
is to say, they were begun by people who did not know, who, in 
fact, could not possibly know for certain, whether they would, or 
would not, succeed. It might, however, be deemed enough, as 
far as the community at large are concerned, to leave the safety 
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of the national capital to the good sense or self-interest of those 
who own it; for if a man of common understanding cannot 
yudge correctly as to the best use to be made of his spare money, 
he will derive very little aid from all the wisdom that can be em- 
bodied in an act of parliament. Before he trusts his property 
into the hands of a person of the description now in view, he 
will, we may believe, spare no inquiry with regard to the means 
of being repaid ; and, in calculating chances, a will be more in- 
clined to over-rate, than to fall short of, the degree of risk upon 
which he ought to ground his claims for indemnification. But 
we repeat once more, the direct tendency of the law against 
usury, is not by suggesting suitable precautions, to assist a monied 
man in guarding his property from the effects of fraud or casu- 
alty; it is to prevent the hazard altogether, by forbidding him to 
listen to any such terms as might a him to lend it, without 
having the most perfect security. ‘This being the case, and_sa- 
tisfied that the world, and particularly this part of the world, 
owes its greatness and its refinement to the success which has 
attended inventive industry, Mr. Bentham boldly recommends 
the application of a sponge to all the existing statutes against 
usury and the establishment of the utmost freedom and facility 
‘in conducting money transactions. 

Viewing the question in relation to general principles, and to 
the most approved maxims of political economy, there can be no 
room for Testeedion in pronouncing, that the dealer in money 
ought to be left as free as any other dealer whatsoever, and that 
the terms of every loan should be settled on no other ground 
than the respective circumstances of the borrower and lender. 
But when we call to mind that this freedom in money dealings 
has never been acted upon in this country, and that the present 
distribution of property throughout the kingdom is regulated in 
a great measure by the restrictive system which has so long ie 
vailed, we cannot give our assent to a measure which would all 
at once dissolve engagements so essentially important. In this 
case, as in that of the poor laws, there is little difficulty in 
proving that we have long been acting upon principles radically 
unsound, or even in discovering the remedy which, theoretically 
considered, would soonest remove the evils resulting from the 
error; but in both cases when regarded in connection with the 
habits which have grown upon the public mind, and with the 
effects which they have had upon the actual value of real pro- 
perty in many parts of the country, the duty of the legislator 
must appear extremely delicate. ithout venturing to say that 
the interest of money would, in the event of the laws against 
usury being pele rise generally over the kingdom, we may 
hazard the assertion that it would rise in certain situations; and 
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as many ns, who at present receive only five pee cent. would 
yield to inducement of eight per cent. which, upon a less 
complete security, perhaps, some would be ready to offer them, 
they would of course use means to recover their capital from 
their present debtors, and thus occasion much inconvenience and 
distress. "When, therefore, we add that one half at least of the 
landholders in Great Britain are answerable for borrowed money 
with which they have burdened their estates, either to dischar 
former claims, or for the purposes of improvement, and that in 
making all their arrangements they, no doubt, guided their cal- 
culations by a reference to the present rate of interest, what 
would be the disappointment and positive loss were they com- 

either to refund the loans, or to make new bargains with 
their creditors on higher terms! ‘The mere transfer and change 
of so much capital from one hand to another, and from one in- 
vestment of it to another, could not fail of itself to produce 
much inconvenience ; and there can be no doubt that many lend- 
ers, who, at present, rest satisfied with five per cent. would take 
advantage of the change to distress their debtors, by exacting 
higher terms, or would even insist upon having their money paid 
up, from the mere chance of laying it out to better purposes. In 
these times, any movement of this nature would prove full of 
hazard to the holders of real property. A great number of them 
would find it next to impracticable to arrange anew their various 
incumbrances; and the rest would be exposed to much trouble 
and expense. 

A second objection occurs to us against a sudden repeal of 
the usury laws, namely, the derangement and uncertainty which 
such a repeal would introduce into mercantile affairs, and more 
particularly into the actual practice of bankers. As matters 
stand at present, there is no difficulty whatever in settling an ac- 
count current between merchants at any instance of time or 
place; for, as the legal interest does not vary from month to 
month, and is the same at London and at Inverness, the balance 
due at any period can be immediately ascertained, together with 
the proportion of interest due upon that balance. ‘This facili 
ef transacting business would, however, be greatly impai 
were the rate of interest to be thrown satiate loose, and no 
means left of establishing a maximum in every particular case 
which might be open to dispute; and it is very obvious that, as 
soon as interest would be found varying to any great extent in 
different parts of the same kingdom, and in different portions of 
the same year, disputes would be inevitable. If the merchant in 
London could get six per cent. for his money, whilst the merchant 
in Inverness could get no more than four per cent., the former 
would consider himselt'a loser, when, at the end of any given pe- 
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riod, he should find that the latter allowed him only the lower of 
the two rates just mentioned, on all the balances which happened 
to be in his hands, during the lapse of any specified time. Nay, 
the northern merchant might choose to maintain that, for several 
months of a particular year, the rate of interest at Inverness did 
not exceed three per cent., whereas the southern might possibly 
have heard from some other correspondent that interest, at that 
place, had never been under five “ cent. Whata source of dis- 
agreement and dispute would be thus opened up !— With regard, 
again, to the discounting of bills in banks, the terms would be 
found to vary according to the name and supposed credit of the 
persons who accept or present them; and merchants would have 
a new bargain to make, as to the rate of gliscount, every time they 
wished to convert bills into money. According to the law now 
existing, a bill must either be discounted or refused ; it is either 
as jen as the Jegal tender of the kingdom to the man who holds 
it, or it is good for nothing; but as soon as bankers should be 
allowed to estimate the credit of endorsers, and to charge for dis- 
count accordingly, the value of a bill would vary with cireum- 
stances, from fifty to ninety five per cent.—This, it may be re- 
torted, is only the fair premium required for the risk which is 
thus incurred by the banker, and is, of course, as allowable in this 
case as in that of a loan granted upon imperfect security. ‘True, 
but as bills are constantly passing through the hands of mer- 
chants, and constitute, in fact, their circulating medium, it must 
be extremely vexatious to have their value so arbitrarily fixed, 
and so frequently called in question, as they must be, whensoever 
the banker shall have it in his power to raise his terms, by low- 
ering the credit of the acceptor. In Hamburgh, accordingly, 
where there is no legal rate of interest established, and where ali 
bills are discounted by private merchants; no man who holds a 
bill knows its actual value, as he may have to pay six, eight, ten, 
or even fifteen per cent. for an advance of money upon it. In 
this country, we are aware an understanding would soon take 
= between the mercantile and banking interests for the regu- 
lation of their intercourse, and, for this purpose, it is by no means 
unlikely that a maximum would be fixed, as at present, both for 
the rate of discount and for the charge of interest on running 
transactions. Still we have said enough to suggest to persons 
better acquainted than ourselves with the detail of trade a variety 
of cases in which the change recommended by Mr. Bentham 
would be no improvement; and we may venture to add, that to 
such as have but small capitals, and are just entering into busi- 
ness, the change would be even positively disadvantageous. It 
would compel individuals in these circumstances to pay highest 
for credit, at the very time when they could least afford to pay ; 
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and it would accumulate advantages in the hands of old commer. 
cial houses, who would thus be enabled to command, to a greater 
extent than they can do at present, the markets both of money 
and of saleable commodities. 

In the third place, the repeal of the laws against usury would 
anaterially increase the responsibility of those who act, upen 
trusts, for absentees and minors. At present, such persons are 
only answerable for the sums which come into their hands, toge- 
ther with the legal interest on such sums; but in the circum- 
stances anticipated under Mr. Bentham’s reformation, it will be- 
come extremely difficult, and not less delicate, both to act in such 
i way as to satisfy their principals; and, in some instances, to 
explain the motives upon which they may have acted. ‘The ab- 
sentee returning home, or the minor coming of age, may insinu- 
ate that his money might have been more advantageously em- 
ployed, that it might have been accumulated at six per cent. in- 
stead of four or five per cent.; and, in some cases, atter the lapse 
of years, it would not be an easy matter to convince even impar- 
tial persons that the trustees had done all they might have done, 
on behalf of their wards or clients. The security which they 
had declined as insufficient may have turned out to be good ; 
and their caution in refusing to advance money upon it at a high 
interest may be only regarded as indifference to the welfare of 
their constituents. 

We mention these things, not as insuperable bars to a repeal 
of the laws against usury, but merely as circumstances which 
ought to be kept in view, and allowed due weight, in all estimates 
of the comparative advantages of the two systems, the restricted 
and the free. ‘The subject has already been under the consider- 
ation of parliament, and it is likely that it may soon again be 
submitted to their attention; on which account, we mined every 
attempt to throw light on its tendency, immediate and remote, as 
praiseworthy, whatever be the views which the several writers 
may choose to recommend. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bentham has on his side the full force of en- 
lightened principle, and even the practice of the constitution 
and of the country at large, in every other article except that of 
money; whilst his antagonists draw all their arguments from the 
evils of change, from the settled habits of trade and commerce, 
and more particularly from the present condition and distribution 
of property. ‘The regimen recommended by the former is ad- 
mitted even by the latter to be good, abstractedly considered ; 
but it is maintained by them that the patient has been so long 
accustomed to a system diametrically opposite, that it would be 
unsafe to compel him, all at once, to alter his mode of living. 

As a sort of appendix to this little volume, is published, for the 
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second time, a ‘ Protest against Law Taxes,” in which the au- 
thor animadverts with great severity on the obstacles which are 
thereby created, to the free and equal administration of justice. 
The “ Protest” was originally = forth as a single pamphlet, 
and is said to have produced such an effect upon the men then in 
power, that it was seriously resolved to abolish the taxes in ques- 


tion. In confirmation of this, Mr. Bentham tells the following 
anecdote : | 


‘“ Mem. Anno, 1796.—At a dinner at Mr. M. P.’s in —— Street, 
Mr. R., in the presence of Mr. William Pitt (then minister), took me 
aside, and told me that they had read my pamphlet on Law Taxes ; 
that the reasons against them were, unanswerable, and it was deter- 
mined there should be no more of them.” Anno 1804, July 10, 12, 
14, 18.- This being in the number of Mr. Addington’s taxes; Mr. 
Pitt, upon returning to office, took up all those taxes in the lump. On 
the above days, this tax was opposed in the House of Commons ; and 
Mr. Wyndham, according to the report of the Times, on one of thase 
days, spoke of this pamphlet as containing complete information on the 
subject, observing at the same time, that it was out of print. On be- 
half of administration, nothing like an answer to any of the objections 
was atteinpted ; only the Attorney General (Percival) said, that the 
addition proposed to those taxes was no more than equal to the depre- 
ciation of money.” 


Instead of entering into the merits of this question, which has 
nothing to do with the main object of this article, we shall tran- 
scribe a note contributed by a “ learned friend” of the author, 
and which is called by him an “ addition.” 


“ In the Court of Chancery, two cases have recently occurred, which 
may serve us as an illustration of the extent in which taxes upon law 
roceedings may operate as a denial of justice. —Roe v. Gudgeon.— 
he defendant, in answer to the plaintiff’s bill, submitted that he ought 
not to be compelled to set out certain accounts which had been re- 
quired by the bill, as the expense of taking what is called an office 
copy of them—a necessary poe to any further proceeding on 
the part of the plaintiff in the cause—would amount to the sum of 
29,000/ ; an expense almost wholly arising from the stamps on the 
yaper, on which the office copy of the answer is compulsorily made. 
n this case, the Court determined that it was not necessary these ac- 
counts should be set out; but, in coming to this conclusion, how far the 
Court was determined by the nature of the particular case, or by the 
magnitude of the expense that would thus be occasioned; or whether 
if, without any such objection, the defendant had actually set out these 
accounts, the plaintiff could have been relieved from pursuing the re- 
gular mode of procuring a copy of them, and thus incurring the above 
expense ; or whether, if the expense had been instead of 29,000/. onl 
28,000/. or 27,000/,, such an objection would have been listened to ; it 
is extremely difficult to say. 
‘The other case alluded to is one in which, from peculiar circum 
VOL. IX. NO. XVIII. 2F 
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stances, it is not thought proper to mention the names of the parties. 
It is optional with a man to be a plaintiff in a cause, it is not altogether 
so optional with him to be a defendant. The preceding case shows 
that it is not always safe for a man to become a plaintiff, without 
28,000/. at least in his pocket, to begin with, over and above what is 
necessary for his maintenance. The following case shows that a man 
may not be always able to resist a demand, however unjust it may be, 
without being able to support an outlay of at least 800/. In the case 
in question, the writer of this has been assured, and from authority 
which he has peculiar reason for relying upon, that the expense of 
merely putting in an answer by one of the defendants to a bill in equity 
amounted to the above sum of 800/.; what part of this expense was 
occasioned by the tax on law proceedings cannot be accurately ascer- 


tained, but it assuredly constituted a very considerable proportion of 
that sum.” 


Both the subjects treated of, in the little volume now before us, 
are poe cag of great importance in themselves, and they 
are rendered still more interesting from the manner in whieh 
they are handled. Mr. Bentham hee been long known as a deep 
aa original thinker, and, like all such thinkers, he never fails to 
express his views in the most appropriate and forcible language. 
Fixing his eye upon the leading point of his argument, he moves 
on towards it ina steady and undeviating line, drawing from the 
right and left materials for proof or for illustration, but never 
turning aside from the prosecution of his main object, either to 
obviate misconception, or to remove difficulties. iis character 
as a writer is such, that he may fail to convince, but he cannot 
possibly fail to engage the attention of his readers. 


Arr. XIX.—The Elements of Plain and Spherical Trigonometry 
with their Application to Heights and Distances, Projections 
of the Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, the Solution of Equations, 
and Geodesic Operations. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. of 


the Royal Military Academy. 12mo, Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. London, 1816. 


"Tue science of trigonometry was, without doubt, first formed 
for the resolution of plane triangles. In the general improve- 
ments however, which have taken place in the sciences, and par- 
ticularly in physical astronomy, it has now assumed a rank which, 
from its first feeble beginnings, could scarcely have been expected. 
In its present improved state, it ne | not improperly be divided 


into two parts, viz. the resolution of triangles, and the investi- 
gation of formule. 
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In the first place, with respect to the solutions of the several 
parts of triangles, there are two methods of procedure, viz. the 
geometrical, and the analytical method; and these perhaps have 
each their respective advantages. ‘To students who have onl 
just made themselves masters of the six books of Euclid, and a 
very small portion of algebra, which is the case in the universi- 
ties, when they commence their trigonometrical researches, we 
would senvittihe, without the least hesitation, recommend the 
geometrical method. Indeed the analytical method, as far as 
we have been able to perceive, must, to students of this descrip- 
tion, appear extremely obscure: they arrive at certain conclu- 
sions, the truth of which a have previously learned from other 
principles, and are pleased that this method of reasoning should 
carry them to the same conclusion by so short and technical a 
way. We mean to cast no censure upon the analytical method 
of investigation in general; it is an elegant, and perhaps in 
many cases the only method of arriving at many important for- 
mule, which, in modern times, have been found so extensively 
useful in mixed mathematics. 

Dr. Gregory expresses his persuasion “ that there are some 
persons, into whose hands this work may fall, who will not 
approve of it as they would have done, had the demonstrations 
been exclusively geometrical.” * We profess ourselves to be not 
exactly of this description of persons; yet we confess that, from 
having long been accustomed to contemplate with admiration the 
elegant and finished demonstrations of the ancient geometricians, 
we should not have been sorry if the learned author had intro- 
duced more of the geometrical class of propositions. 

We most cordially agree with Dr. Gregory that that * method 
of teaching geometry is essentially defective which does not in- 
clude geometrical analysis:” and * yet,” as he further observes, 
** axiomatic as it would seem to be, Euclid’s Elements, or books 
for a similar purpose, are almost universally studied, while Euclid’s 
Data are almost as universally neglected.” + ‘This circumstance 
we know from our own experience to be true, at least in the 
universities, and where are we to look for better systems of 
mathematical education? we feel sorry for the neglect. Might 
we be allowed to give our advice, we would recommend to 
every student, whether his mind may be more adapted to 
ery or algebraic reasoning, after reading the six books of 

wuclid’s Elements, to apply with diligence to the book of Data, 
and then to examine with attention the restoration of the tract 
of Appolonius of Perga De Locis planis by the learned Dr. R. 
Simson of Glasgow. In that work the geometrical analysis is 
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first given; then follows the composition or construction, and 
lastly the demonstrations; thus rendering the solution of the 
problem complete. By these means the student would soon 
acquire a spirit of investigation which would ultimately give him 
a relish for the ancient geometry, and skill in the application 
of it. 

We would not however be cs age to condemn the algebrai- 
cal method of procedure, especially in a treatise of trigonometry. 
A treatise upon this subject, professing to be at all complete, 
must necessarily, since the modern improvements, be in a great 
measure analytical. Such is the case in the present volume by 
Dr. Gregory, and for three reasons: Ist, ‘ It is more concise, 
and therefore allows of the introduction of a much greater quan- 
tity and variety of matter, in any proposed space, than could 
possibly be exhibited and demonstrated according to the geome- 
trical method of the ancients;” 2d. * This method is more wni- 

orm than the other, as well as more general and comprehensive ;” 
and 3dly, * It is also much the easiest.” 

With the first of these reasons we perfectly concur: the 
second is also certainly just, allowing the necessity of intro- 
ducing analytical fendi and that these formule ought to be 
introduced into every treatise upon trigonometry, intended to 
convey instruction to any except the lowest class of students, 
will be readily granted: concerning the third reason we are in- 
clined to express a doubt; although, perhaps, it may be the 
easies(, yet we cannot think it, at least to a young man, the most 
mlelligible. 

In the first part of his book Dr. Gregory consulted the interests 
of young students by adopting the geometrical method of proceed- 
ing. e has given us the definition of sines, tangents, secants, 
&c. in the manner to which we have long been accustomed; and 
all the useful proportions relating to the solutions of plane 
triangles, in the manner which we certainly deem most useful, 
at least for beginners. With his demonstration of that import- 
ant proposition, that the sides of triangles are proportional to 
the sines of their opposite angles, we are particularly pleased; 
it seems to convey a much clearer idea of the relation of the sides 
of triangles, and the sines of their opposite angles, than any we 
had seen. 

‘The remark, that since sines are lines, that therefore there 
can be no impropriety in comparing them with the sides of 
triangles, is important, since the practice is common in almost 
every book of trigonometry, without assigning any reasgn for it. 

The observation, also, upon what is commonly called the 
ambiguous case, viz. the case when one angle and the side oppo- 
site constitute two of the data, is very proper to show that the 
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triangle either admits of two solutions, or one ; or that the data 
are inconsistent. We cannot, however, altogether relinquish 
our old ideas upon the subject, which inform us that this de- 
come upon the sine of an angle and the sine of its supplement 

ing the same, as this consideratfon will resolve the triangle in 
the case proposed. 

Having treated the subject, in general, in the common me- 
thod, the author proceeds to treat upon plane trigonometry ana- 
<a 2 In this part of his work he inyestigates formula for 
the solution of triangles, and expressions for the sines, cosines, 
and tangents, of the sum, and differences of two arcs in terms 
of the sines, cosines, &c. of the arcs themselves, after the man- 
ner introduced by Euler, and since employed by most of the 
continental mathematicians. In deducing the expressions for 
the sine of the sum of two ares, in terms of the sines and co- 
sines of the simple arcs, from which almost all the other formulae 
are derived, it has before been very properly objected, that these 
expressions are not legitimately obtained by the method used in 
the analytical reasoning, ‘on Woodhouse’s ‘Treatise of Tri 
nometry, p. 24). We should, therefore, have been rated 
on finding in the present Treatise the elegant method of deducing 
these formule from Ptolemy’s Theorem; it is given by Dr. 
Simson in his edition of Euclid, and, unless our recollection 
deceive us, is applied to this purpose by Dr. Horsley, in his 
Elementary Treatise of Practical Mathematics. 

Dr. Gregory then proceeds, by means of imaginary quan- 
tities, to obtain expressions for the sines and cosines of mul- 
tiple arcs: and from these formula, which are very elegantly 
deduced, furnishes a solution of this useful problem: viz. 
Having given the radius of a circle, to express the sines and 
cosines of any arc in terms of the arc itself. We shall insert 
it as a specimen of the author’s method. 

Supposing A to represent any arc toa radius unity, he proves 


that, 


n.n—il.n—2 i 
Sin. n A = n.cos.""A. sins A — . cos. , 


sin. 3A + .cos. "5A .sin.s A. — &e. 


and cos. n A = cos."A — .cos.""?A sin. 7A + 


non—I.n—2%.n—3 
1.2.3.4 
.cos."**A.sin. SA + &c. 
If the arc A be supposed indefinitely small, then will the sin. A = A, 


.cos."4*A x sin. — 
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cos. A = 1, and that the arc » A may become an assignable quantity, 
n itself must be regarded as indefinitely great: in that case unity will 


(practically) vanish in the terms x — 1,” — 2, &c, so thatn.n— 1 


=n;n.n—1.n—2=7n3, &c. Hence if we put n A = C we 


shall have (since sin. A = A, and A = -) sin.) 7A = —s sin.) 3A 


= ‘, &c. while the cos. A, cos.) +A, cos.13A, &c. are each equal to 
ni? 


unity. The two above formulz will therefore be reduced to the fol- 
lowing, by means of which it will be easy to express the sive and cosine 


of any arc, in parts of that arc, or in decimals of the radius, that is, to 

calculate the natural sine and cosine of such arc. 

Sin. C c3 & 


cA 
These expressions are calculated upon the supposition that the 
radius of the circle is represented by unity ; but they may, with 
ease, be adapted to any radius 7, a so distributing the several 
powers of r as to make all the terms homogeneous as to the 
number of lines multiplied; thus the expressions will become 


+ 


The ‘Treatise of Plane Trigonometry concludes with the ap- 
lication of it to determine heights and distances. The pro- 
Lens contained in this part are, in general, very useful, and very 
judiciously selected. 

In chapter vi. the author proceeds to the investigation of for- 
mul for the solution of spherical triangles, and in this part the 
reasoning is wholly conducted by the analytical method. We 
are told at p. 85, that the whole science of spherical trigonome- 
try is contained in the three following propositions, viz. calling, 
a, /, c, the three sides of any spherical triangle, and A, B, C, 
their opposite angles, then 


Cos. a = cos. 0. cos. c + sin. U. sin. c. cos. A 
Cos. | = cos. a. cos. c + sin. a. sin. c. cos. B 
Cos. c = cos. a. cos. b + sin. a. sin. b. cos. C 


These expressions are exceedingly simple, and we must confess 
that, in this instance, the analytical method of investigation ap- 
pears to be superior to the geometrical; and more especially since 
the student may now be considered as more accustomed to ma- 
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thematical researches, and better able to generalize his ideas. It 
has moreoyer this further advantage, that, by attending to the 
rules before laid down, with respect to the variation of the 
algebraic signs of the sines, cosines, tangents, &c. a number if 
of propositions regarding the different aflections of the sides and at 
angles of spherical triangles, and which are unavoidable in the 
geometrical! method, becomes upon this plan unnecessary. 

We shall insert one instance to convey an idea of the analytical 
method of proceeding, from the case in which Dr. Gregory 
investigates the third side of a spherical triangle, two sides 
and the included angle being given. | 

The same notations remaining as before, ‘ take a dependant 
angle ¢ such that tan. ¢ = cos. c. tan. l. Substitute for cos. ¢ 
in the third eguation above given its value in this, and it will 
become 


* 


Cos. c = cos. a.cos. + sin. a. cos. tan. ¢ 
cus. a. cos, > + sin. a. sin, 
= cos. b. ( *) 
cos. 
cos. b. cos, (a — ) 
or cos. c = : 


cos. 


. 1 1 
This is manifestly reducible to —— — cos. c = ——, or cos. ¢. 
tan. > tan, b 


cos.c = C.tan./. Hence it may be inferred that 0 is the 
hypothenuse, and ¢ one leg of a right-angled triangle. This 
transformation therefore is equivalent to the division of the pro- 
posed triangle into two, by an arc from the vertical angle A 
falling perpendicularly upon the opposite side.” ‘Thus the geo- 
metrical and the analytical methods, in this case, agree. 

The obvious difficulty of remembering so many propositions 
and formule as are necessary to the resolution of spherical tri- 
angles, has induced authors, upon this subject, to introduce 
several artificial means by which the rules may be more easily 
recollected. Amongst the writers of this class, Baron Napier 
holds a very distinguished rank; he has given us certain analo- 
gies by which the various cases of right-angled spherical tri- 
angles may be resolved, and which are generally known by the 
name of the circular parts. These, together with the help of the 
first equation given above, will enable us to solve all the cases of 
oblique spherical triangles. Dr. Gregory gives us also the inves- 
tigation of these rules by the analytical method, and then proceeds 
to what he calls, the ‘* mnemonics of spherical trigonometry.” 
This kind of memoria technica is very useful for a public examina- 
tion, and affurds many facilities even to persons who have made 
considerable progress in mathematical science. | 

The author proceeds, in section 6, to consider the method of 
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investigating the areas of spherical triangles and polygons, and 
the measures of solid angles. The remark at p. 103 is very 
judicious, that though the ‘ mode of finding the spherical excess, 
as it is technically called, and thence the area of a spherical 
triangle, when the three angles are given, be obvious enough; 
yet it is often requisite to ascertain it by means of other data, as 
when two sides and the included angle are given, or when all the 
three sides are given. In the former case, let a and / be the two 
sides, C the included angle, and E the spherical excess, then is 

Cot. iE = cot. cot. + When the three sides a, by 


sin. c 


are given, the spherical excess vo be found by this elegant 
theorem, discovered by Simon Lhuillier: 


tan, a+ b + C a+ b—c a-b+e 
Tan... E = \/ 


—atb+e,, 
4 


The treatise then concludes with a few appropriate numerical 
examples. 

In chap. viii. sect. 1, Dr. Gregory presents us with the chief 
definitions in astronomy, and proceeds in sect. 2 and $ to consider 
the projections of the sphere. The orthographic projection is 
very briefly treated, and with reason; for most of the required 
circles aon projected into the arcs of the conic sections, the de- 
scriptions of which are difficult, it is by no means well adapted to 
practical uses. ‘The stereographic is treated more fully ; and this 
indeed is the most useful of all the different projections. We 
have always considered this subject as admirably calculated to 
exhibit the elegance of geometrical reasoning. Dr. Gregory, ac- 
cording to his general plan pursued through the present work, 
considers it chiefly in the analytical method. 

We have often wished that this useful part of mathematical 
science were more attended to by private teachers of the mathe- 
matics, as well as in the universities. By the former, if it be 
taught at all, it is generally taught in the most superficial man- 
ner; and in the latter, though so essential in astronomy, it is 
rarely, if ever, noticed. ‘There is no mathematical subject upon 
which we should more wish to see a complete geometrical tract. 
The treatise by Emerson is the most complete that we have seen, 
but it is frequently defective in geometrical precision. Dr. Hors- 
ley’s is, without doubt, the most elegant. 

A short perspicuous treatise upon the fundamental propositions 
in dialling, we have long considered as a desideratum in mathe- 
matics. Most of those which have been published upon this sub- 


ject are deficient in theory, whilst they are prolix in the practical 
department: and those which profess to be theoretical are gene- 
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tally too brief in the constructions of different dials. Chap ix. of 
the present volume certainly combines these two objects very 
judiciously. We should not, however, have been sorry to see 
the general problem, at least, more fully considered and explained. 
Lhe general formule which follow might perhaps be more easily 
understood after such an enlarged solution of the fundamental 
proposition. 

** Since the science of astronomy,” as Dr. Gregory observes, 
** has given birth to spherical trigonometry, it is to be expected 
that at least some elementery problems im astronomy may be 
admitted into an introduction like the present.” He therefore 
gives us the solutions of several of the most useful fundamental 
problems in astronomy. We are very much gratified with the 
elegant solution of the problem ‘ to find the time and duration 
of the shortest twilight; ”’ a problem to which so many solutions 
have been given upon different principles. We think the solution 
quite natural, and perfectly intelligible to learners. A neat geo- 
metrical solution we are persuaded might also easily be formed 
from the same manner of considering the subject. We also very 
much approve of the method by which Dr. Gregory determines 
the elongation of a planet from the sun at the time when it appears 
stationary. It is much more elegant than the methods which 
usually appear in books of astronomy. ‘The geometrical solution 
of the same problem given by Dr. Keil, upon the same principle, 
supposing the orbits circles but not concentric, may, upon the 
hypothesis contained in this, be rendered truly elegant. That most 
important problem in nautical astronomy, viz. * Having given 
the apparent altitudes of the sun, or moon, from a fixed star, and 
their apparent distance, to determine their true distance,’’ is also 
solved in a very judicious manner: the first solution, although 
perhaps not best adapted to actual calculation, prepares the wa 
tor the understanding of the second, which is analytical : and it is 
exactly the method which we would have wished to be pursued in 
the investigation of the general problem of dialling noticed above. 

All the elementary problems resolved in this tenth chapter are 
very properly accompanied with numerical examples. 

Dr. Gregory in chapter xi. gives us the whole treatise first 
published by Cotes, entitled, De Estimatione Errorum in Mixta Ma- 
thesi, with many additional formule investigated by the notation 
of finite and infinitesimal differences, in preterence to the method 
of fluxions. We confess ourselves unwilling to relinquish our old 
habits, and we have been so long accustomed to the simple and 
clear manner in which Cotes has treated this subject, that we 
should not have been sorry if it had been retained in the present 
volume. We are however by no means insensible to the benefits 


which arise from investigating the same truths by different 
methods. 
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The volume concludes with a great variety of miscellaneous 
examples, partly accompanied with solutions and partly without 

; among these are contained the trigonometrical solutions 
of quadratic and cubic equations, with several problems relating 
to geodesic operations, and trigonometrical surveying, the man- 
ner of determining the ratio of the earth’s axis, &Xc. 

We have thus briefly examined most of the articles contained 
in Dr. Gregory’s treatise on trigonometry; in which we have 
found nothing alsolute/y to blame, and much to praise. If in the 
course of our examination we have been sparing of praise, it is 
hecause we reserved our commendation for the close of the 
article. We know of no treatise upon this subject, of which so 
many have been published, that contains so much matter in so 
small a space ; and we do not hesitate to pronounce this volume 
to be equal at least, if not superior, in elegance and utility, to any 
work of the same magnitude, which has ever issued from the 
British press upon the science of trigonometry. 


Art. XX.—A History of the Jesuits, to which is prefixed, a Re- 
_ ply to Mr. Dallas's Defence of that Order. 2 vols. 8vo. pp, 
900. Baldwin and Co. London, 1816. 


Turns is in human nature, or at least in most English speci- 
mens of it, a propensity for which we wonder that no linguist has 
found a name, and no craniologist discovered the organ ; namely, 
the propensity to forget the dictates of past bitter experience. It 
is mortifying to observe, how soon the wisdom of ages becomes 
obsolete. Men feel at some given period of history a great and 
intolerable public eyil; neither can its existence be denied, nor 
its magnitude concealed ; every hand and every voice are raised 
against it; and the severest laws are enacted oe its suppression. 
In a few years, the operation of these laws prevents the domi- 
nancy of the evil; we then sagaciously close the volume of his- 
tory and seal its pages, wisely concluding that because the griev- 
ance does not now exist, it never did, or at all events never will 
again. ‘The embankments are then taken away; the dyke is 
thrown down, and with the first storm we are surprised to find 
ourselves inundated and overwhelmed. Had it not been for this 
short political memory, man must long ago have become a most 
wise and learned being; but as long as every age successively 
forgets the experience of the last, no great accessions can be made 
to the common practical stock of human wisdom; so that we fear 
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nations must long continue but “ children of a larger growth,” 
and go on as usual to learn individually and successively by bitter 
experience, what a recurrence to the testimony of past events 
might have taught them at far less expense. 
ur immediate forefathers, for example, who witnessed the 
re of the Order of the Jesuits, and who knew but too 
well the satisfactory evidence on which it was founded, would have 
wept in pity mixed with indignation, if they could have suspected 
that the lapse of less than half a century would have effaced 
from the minds of their children the conduct and principles of 
this iniquitous fraternity. We seriously believe that there is no 
pains religious society whatever, the formidable office of the 
nquisition by no means excepted, which has done so much in- 
jury to Christianity and the world at large, as that now under 
consideration. United together by indissoluble ties, and governed 
by the most artful and impious system of rules, the Jesuits want 
nothing but a fulcrum, to move and unhinge the moral world. 
This important datwm has been once more conceded; the head me- 
chanist at Rome has provided the lever and furnished the motive 
power, while England, among other nations, has with its usual 
good nature provided a place on which the Jesuits may conve- 
niently stand to conduct their experiments. 

Those of our readers who have watched the operations of this 
insidious order, will easily perceive that we allude, among other 
circumstances, to the attempt which has been but too successfully 
made to set up a Jesuit college within the home dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty and the immediate limits of the English 
church. If we have not wholly mistaken the character of the 
Jesuits, such an institution is pregnant with the greatest disasters 
to any church or state into which it is admitted ; and we there- 
fore think it most highly important that the public should be 
fully on their guard vith respect to the subtle adversaries with 
whom they will soon haye seriously tocontend. On this account, 
therefore, notwithstanding we have before touched upon the 
subject, we shall state a few additional particulars respecting the 
conduct and the genius of the society, with a view to show at 
ence the criminality and impolicy of encouraging this anti-Pro- 
testant institution. The best, however, and most convincing proof 
is the general history of the order from its first establishment to 
its temporary suppression ; a history which is but one di 
ing recital of plots, heresies, cruelties, treasons, assassinations, 
and of whatever else is impious and appalling. Of these, the 
work before us presents a painful sample; and though an 
anonymous and ex-parte publication, yet it bears many inter 
nal marks of honesty and integrity in the writer. The facts 
might, and should have been, more closely and neatly inter- 
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woven; and it would have been of advantage to the work if it had 
been more lucid and systematic in the arrangement of the infor- 
mation which it conveys. But for those who read for knowledge, 
and are desirous of ascertaining the principles and usual conduct 
of the Jesuits, we can recommend no Geils more satisfactory or 
convincing. 

We have already intimated that a large Jesuit college at this 
moment exists in the very heart of the British dominions. The 
place where this innovation on Protestant discipline, and this ex- 
“rege on Protestant forbearance, were to be tried, was Stony- 

urst, near Preston, in Lancashire; where for thirty years past 
this powerful Order has possessed a spacious college, amply pro- 
vided 1 with all the machinery of Jesuitism. The studies of the 
place are stated to be conducted upon the same system with those 
of the Roman Catholic universities abroad ; and there are regu- 
lar professors in all the usual branches of scientific and scholastic 
education. The college, which is a very extensive building, 
has room for four or five hundred pupils, independently of 
the professors, managers, and domestics; and is said to con- 
tain at the present moment five hundred or more individuals of 
various descriptions. It is surrounded with suitable offices for 
tradesmen and artizans of every description, proper for rendering 
the establishment independent, and well supplied with the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life. 

To the college are attached more than a thousand acres of land 
which the Jesuits keep in their own hands, and farm under the 
direction and management of one of their members. In addition 
to the produce of this land, which is consumed in the college, 
the Jesuits, by means of large purchases from the neighbouring 
farmers and others, extend their influence, and with it their faith, 
throughout the whole of the surrounding country. Conversion of 
Protestants, and Roman Catholic instruction, are provided for no 
a scale the most extensive and complete ; and the success of the 
experiment, we are sorry to say, has been fully adequate to the 
preparations. 

he pupils in the establishment are collected from various 
oo of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent; so that the 
esuits in this college have extensive communications and cor- 
respondence with numerous parts of the world; and the im- 
portance of their letters may be inferred from the particular pre- 
cautions which they adopt respecting them. Their present num- 
ber of pupils is supposed to be from two to three hundred, which 
is thought to be not more than the average for the last five and 
twenty years. 

Within a quarter of a mile of the college, is a seminary for 

boarding and educating boys, preparatory to their entering the 
Z 
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establishment at Stonyhurst. This initiatory institution is ap- 
propriated exclusively to those who are destined for the superior 
college, and our author very justly remarks, that the almost en- 
tire seclusion of these youths from all intercourse with mankind, 
which takes place during their probationary studies, is not cal- 
culated to remove the distrust and apprehension which are natu- 
rally excited by the mystery which attaches more or less to Jesu- 
itism in general. | 

There is every reason to suppose the Stonyhurst society to 
be possessed of considerable wealth, arising from the profits 
accruing from their pupils, and their estate, with perhaps some 
other sources, such as the voluntary donations of their i= 
zans and admirers. ‘Their influence is greatly strengthened 
by their being the accredited heads of the neighbourhood, 
especially in their own manor and the surrounding district, so 
that they feel no necessity to be either timid or private in their 
unceasing endeavours to make proselytes, By their exertions, 
Popery has alarmingly increased inthe duchy. It is certain that, 
whereas before their arrival there were not perhaps half a score 
Papists about Stonyhurst, the greater part of the population in 
that vicinity, to the amount of some thousands, are now become 
such; and the principal Jesuit priest of Preston is said to have 
made a boast, that when he came to the place a little more than 
twenty years ago, a small room would have accommodated his 
whole congregation, whereas now two large chapels which have 
been since ereeted, and are each capable of containing two thou- 
sand persons, are not sufficient for their conyerts. | 

It is not an unimportant or unalarming circumstance to those 
who know the real character of this Order, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels in that part of em, a and which are nearly as 
numerous as the Protestant churches, are filled not with ordin 
priests, but with priests of the Society of Jesuits. Several Jesuit 
ministers are stationed at the OT town of Preston, who 
frequently make excursions to Ireland, and who, since the peace, 
have maintained considerable intercourse with France and other 
parts of the Continent. | 

We do not blame the Jesuits for thus strengthening their 
interest and connexions to the very utmost that is permitted 
by our Jax and tolerating laws upon these subjects; but we cer- 
tainly regret that nominal and professed members of the Church 
of England should not only connive at, but directly encou 
their exertions. ‘The Jesuits, in conjunction with the Papists in 

ral, lately created a large school upon the new system, for 

| the education of children of both sexes, to the number of about 
; a thousand; to which the members of parliament for Preston, as 
well as certain clergymen and other avowed Protestants are 
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stated to have largely contributed. Now it is well known, or if 
not, it is incontrovertibly proved by the late evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Education Committee, that the Romish 
priests absolutely prohibit under severe ecclesiastical penalties, 
extending even to excommunication, the admission of Catholic 
children into schools conducted by Protestants, even though no 
particular creed should be taught, no place of worship attended, 
and no lessons adopted but from such practical parts of the Scrip- 
ture as should be verbally and literally the same, both in the 
Romish and Church of England translations. These men view 
every thing resembling neutrality, or conciliation, as a positive 
crime, and a dereliction of the first fundamental principles of the 
Church of Rome. Under these circumstances, we are really. at 
a loss to discover with what consistency either they themselves 
can solicit, or Protestant gentlemen bestow, support and pecu- 
niary subscription for schools, not really or even professedly neu- 
tral, but created for the direet initiation of the children into the 
Romish faith, without the strenuous inculcation of which the 
priests certainly would not allow of any school being supported 
m their connexion. 

To those who have well considered the general history and 
character of the Jesuits, the subtilty and ingenuity with which 
they thus insinuate theinselves into the confidence of respectable 
ref opulent Protestant families, and the dexterity with which they 
mould them to their latent purposes, will not appear at all sur- 
prising. It is a fact that these men have regularly and systema- 
tically preached for years past in the populous town of Preston 
against the English church and faith; while it is said that even 
the booksellers of the town are afraid publicly to expose for sale 
any books against Popery, though there is a bookseller in the 
town, whose windows and shop are covered with anti- Protestant 
publications. The Jesuits literally exert an ascendancy over a 
considerable number of the clergy and magistracy in the neigh- 
bourhood, and boast, among their patrons and allies, names of 
considerable influence and respectability. 

The danger with which such an establishment is pregnant both 
to the Protestant faith, and even the Protestant government, of 
these realms, is too obvious to need much comment; especially 
when we consider that the intrigue is conducted in a part of the 
country most favourably circumstanced to promote its success. 
The dense population of Lancashire, and the disaffection of a 
a class of its manufacturing inhabitants, renders a Jesuit 

lege in the neighbourhood doubly ominous and alarming.* 


* We would, however, in candour add, that ata late meeting of magistrates in 


Lancashire, these Fathers have thought proper to sénd in a very loyal and proper 
address on the occasion. 
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If one institution of thé kind be thus allowed, there can be fio 
reason, if tt so pleasé his Holiness the Pope, whose sworn servants 
the Jesuits are, why a similar system should not be introduced 
into every other county and neighbourhood in England. It 
cannot be said in extenuation that, although the college has 
been thirty years in existence, it has done no injury, and therefore 
ought not to be suppressed; for the undeniable fact is that, itt a 
religious point of view, it has done incredible harm ; and the pro= 
bability is that, in a very few years, if the system be suffered to 
thee with its present accelerated progress, but a small number of 
otestants will be found in the county of Lancaster, or within a 
considerable distance of its influence. Even nearer home the 
number of Roman Cathiolics is sensibly on the increase; so much 
so, that it has been calculated that, in England alone, there are 
not at present much fewer than one thousand public chapels in 
the connexion, besides the private chapels of Catholic families, of 
which far the greater part have been erected within the last five 
and twenty years. Considering these things, we are not much 
surprised to find it announced that, in the summer of 1813, there 
were confirmed by a Catholic bishop in the towns of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Preston alone, no less than three thousand chil- 
dren. We are, however, surprised that any conscientious aiid in- 
telligent Protestant ean survey an institution, such as has been 
described, without inquiring for what ultimate purpose this vast 
machinery has been constructed, and without auguring dangers of 
considerable magnitude both to our church and state, from the 
tacit encouragement of such a system. We have, however, like 
ood honest unsuspecting Englishmen, submitted to the intro- 
duction of Romish priests, bishops, and vicars apostolic; we 
have seen nunneries and other Popish institutions founded, with- 
out any emotion ; even the Jesuits in England could not disturb 
our slumbers; to complete therefore the design, we are now 
gravely threatened with a resident cardinal; though, to speak the 
truth, we do not imagine that any thing short of a visit from 
the Pope himself, will have the effect of putting us fully on our 
ard against the machinations of a hierarchy, whose first maxim 
ae ever been to reduce mankind, in all ages and all nations, 
to the utter subjection of mind and will to the spiritual usurpation 
of a despotic church. | 
Our author has very well accounted for the indifference and 
unsuspecting liberality with which many English gentlemen of re- 
spectability contemplate the encroachments of these avowed ene- 
mies both of our civil and religious establishment: Educated 
themselves in the bosom of a toletalt church, wearing perhaps 
their own religion but loosely about them, feeling little or no 
desire to make proselytes, and careless whether men are Protes- 
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tants or Catholics, so that they pay their debts and preserve the 
decencies of social and political society, they cannot persuade 
themselves that any other classes of persons are really so much 
in earnest for their religion as to pursue for its sake those zealous 
but nefarious methods which in every age have characterized the 
members of the Romish church. Heoteatenss give the Catholics 
far too much credit for something of the same liberal spirit 
which they feel themselves, oes gle that the whole system of 
Popery is founded upon principles of a nature diametrically op- 
ite to concession or toleration. The Jesuits in Lancashire, 
or instance, appear for the time amiable and intelligent men; so 
that Protestant families who know little, and think less, of the 
peculiarities of the Romish creed, suffer them to insinuate them- 
selves into general society, forgetful that those very persons, who 
without power are harmless enough, are easily transformed b 
power into persecutors. ‘The most charitable affections in indi- 
viduals are no effectual safeguard against the consequences of a 
bigoted creed and a paramount though erroneous sense of reli- 
gious duty. 7 
The present lenient and even partial demeanour of Protestants in 
England towards the Romish church seems, in many cases, to 
spring from the idea that Popery has changed its character, and 
repented of its enormities.* What solid foundation there is for 
such an opinion we have ever been at aloss toconceive. Has this 
improved state of feeling been exhibited in any one instance? We 
think we may answer decidedly in the negative: the current trans- 
actions of the age all point exactly the contrary way. Witness, for 
example, and it is but one example among many, the petition of 
the Catholic prelates of Belgium, in which they express to their 
Sovereign their decided opinion that the existence and the pri- 
vileges of the Catholic church are inconsistent with equal favour 
and protection to other religions. ‘They state that the proclama- 
tion which announced that the new constitution would ensure 


* In this and the preceding remarks, we do not of course include a large and re- 
spectable class of religious persons, who leok to the encroachments of Popery with 
full as much apprehension as ourselves; but who, nevertheless, think that some- 
thing must be yielded to policy and peace in the present temper of the times; per- 
sons who wish most earnestly that the question had never occurred, aud perceive in 
all their magnitude the difficulties on either side, but who upon the whole feel in- 
clined to make a sacrifice of their wishes and prepossessions for the sake of setting 
this momentous question at rest, and of preserving a country, the peace, if not the 
safety of which they imagine might be endangered by an appearance of obstinacy 
and want of conciliation on the part of the legislature at home. Wecertainly can- 
not agree with those who take this side of the question; though we are far from 
bringing against them generally the charge of indifference to the cause of religion 
and protestantism, On the contrary, we sincerely believe that many of those per- 
sons, who may be considered as favourable at the present moment to the catholic 
claims, are grieved as much as ourselves at that lax and thoughtless state of the pub- 
lic feeling which has rendered it prudent, as they suppose, to grant what ina diffet- 
ent state of parties and opinions would never have been demanded, 
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liberty of religion, and give to all equal favour and protection, had 
** filled every heart with consternation ;” and even venture to 
add, that should his Majesty, by a fundamental law, protect in his 
provinces the public profession of such creeds as they feel them, 
selves obliged to oppose, “ in spite of all their endeavours to 
secure peace and union, the public tranquillity might still be 
disturbed.” 

The reigning Pope is quite as decided on this subject as his 
bishops ; for we find him, even in the year 1808, when his 
power was almost at its lowest ebb, and when he would, of 
course, exhibit as much conciliation as his creed would allow, thus 
addressing himself, in a formal letter, to his cardinals relative 
to a proposition of Buonaparte: “ It is proposed that all reli- 
gious persuasions should be free, and their worship publicly ex- 
ercised: but we have rejected this article as contrary to the 
canons and to the councils; to the Catholic religion; to the 
peace of human life; and to the welfare of the state, on account 
of the deplorable consequences which would ensue from it.” 

We bring forward these remarks, upon the present occasion, 
not as having any particular bearing on the question of the polic 
of Catholic emancipation ; but simply to show, from the suspi- 
cious nature of the question in which the restoration of the Jesuits 
originated, that Mesh friendly to Protestantism was intended 
by the measure. If the present Pope be really a bigot, and if 
he have evinced his bigotry, and, we may add, his duplicity, in 
numerous instances, from his first assumption of the tiara to 
the magnanimous act of restoring the Inquisition, we can- 
not suppose otherwise than that the revival of Jesuitism, under 
his immediate auspices, was intended as one of a series of mea-~ 
sures for the establishment and increase of Popery, and the 
utter subversion, if possible, of the reformed discipline and 
faith. Indeed, he himself openly states to the world, in his 
edict for the restoration of the order, that, “ placed amidst 
continual storms in the bark of St. Peter, he should think him- 
self guilty of on crime against God if he refused to employ 
the vigorous and experienced rowers who volunteer their services.” 
That the Jesuits are both vigorous and experienced rowers of 
this ecclesiastical bark we have not the sinblont doubt; but we 
would remind the Protestant world that, like all other rowers, 
their face has ever been one way and their course another; and 
that even if they wished, contrary to the standing rules of Jesuit- 
ism, to proceed in a course the most open and direct, there are 
still two steersmen at the helm, the Pope and the General of 
the order, who can at all times deflect their course in what 


ever manner they please, and thus render the exertions of even 
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honest and well disposed Jesuits injurious to the interests of the 
world at large. 

To extenuate the alleged evils arising from this order, we 
are told that both the Jesuits and the Inquisitors, as well as the 
Jesuits and the Catholic church at large, have always been op- 
posed to each other, and that, yyy rer there is no danger 
of such a co-operation as would be detrimental to the general 
balance of society. It is indeed ectly true that the Jesuits, 
like Ishmael, have always had ther hand against every man, 
and every man’s against them; and that they “ have not loved 
the world nor the world them ;” but though they have constantly 

( disputed with the other members of their own church, it by no 
means follows that, when a third party is concerned, they will 
not form a general and hostile coalition on the basis of their 
common creed. In point of fact, these intestine quarrels have 
never weakened the Catholic unanimity and co-operation in 
opposing the common enemy; all parties are ever ready to unite 
under one Alexander for the destruction of the Protestant 
church, how much soever they may subsequently quarrel in the 
division of their spoils. Our author has therefore justly de- 
scribed the head of the Romish church as the centre of a system, 
round which both Jesuits and Catholics in general revolve, 
though the one, like the comets of the solar system, move in 
orbits more eccentric than the other; and he is equally correct 
in remarking, that it the Jesuits occasionally cross the path of 
the regular Catholics, and seem to threaten them with injury or 
destruction, it is not the less certain that all derive their light 
and’ heat from one common source, and constitute parts of one 
extensive circle, whose centre is at Rome, and whose circum- 
ference is every where. 

If Popery, in general, had really undergone that amelioration 
of character of which we hear so much, it might naturally 
have been expected that, when the restoration of the Jesuits 
was proposed, the whole body of the Romish church would have 
eagerly pressed forward to oppose such a measure, or, at least, 
to have shown that they were not identified in any way with that 

a obnoxious order. Moderate men would have been anxious to 
prove that, although faithful and steady sons of their church, 
and attached to the doctrines and the discipline of Rome, they 
had no wish to defend either the Jesuits or the Inquisition, and 
therefore gave up both as too glaringly bad to be encouraged. 
The silent neutrality therefore, not to say the obvious pleasure 
evidenced at the revival of both these institutions, shows but too 
clearly that neither the laity nor the priesthood of that church 
have materially improved by the increasing light and information 
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ofthe present age, and that consequently these societies are 
as dangerous, in proportion to their power, at the present 
moment as they were in the darkest and most superstitious age. 
The chief difference in operation will be that, whereas in former 
times it was necessary only to prevent the entrance of religious 
light, it will be the aim at present to exclude it where it has 
entered, and, as far as possible, to blind the eyes of men to its 
farther reception. The late opposition of the Roman Pontiff 
to the general distribution of the Scriptures is well known, and 
it is but too true that, with some honourable exceptions, the lead- 
ing members of that communion are, even at the present moment, 
equally prejudiced upon this subject. In fact, the dominion of 
the church of Rome, in every age and every nation, has been 
one continued struggle against the intellectual faculties of man- 
kind, one uniform opposition to the progress of moral, political, 
and religious truths. The proofs of this remark are at no time 
very distant; but they are become more than ever obvious since 
the restoration of Pius VII. to that sphere, in which he has an 
opportunity of exhibiting the spirit of his church on a somewhat 
wider scale than was possible during the overwhelming domina- 
tion of the late governor of France. If the Pope and his agents 
have not, as yet, achieved as much as they devised and intended, 
we must impute the deficiency not to any great increase of mo- 
deration and liberality in the active members of the Romish 
church, but to the peculiar circumstances of the age, and the 
consequent necessity which is felt of a delicate and guarded 
policy in bringing back the more obnoxious parts of the Popish 
system. ‘The temper of Europe has, however, been at length 
ascertained ; and after the late meek submission to two, such out- 
rages upon public feeling, as the revival of the Jesuits and the 
restoration of the Inquisition, we think the Pope will hardly 
meet with much opposition in any measure which he and his 
most Catholic minions may judge necessary for the moral sub- 
jugation of mankind. ; 
‘The order of the Jesuits, it is well known, was instituted ex- 
pressly for the purpose of counteracting the Reformation, and of 
suppressing, as far as possible, the civil and religious liberty 
which was beginning to dawn upon mankind. Hume remarks, 
and in this instance justly, that “ the order of Jesuits was erected 
when the court of Rome perceived that the lazy monks and 
mendicant friars, who sufficed in times of ignorance, were no 
longer able to defend the ramparts of the church assailed on 
every side; and that the inquisitive spirit of the age required a 
society more active and more learned to oppose its dangerous 
r ess.” 
No sooner did these men commence their career than they 
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outstripped all their competitors; every other order vanished 
into comparative insignificance :: the Jesuits almost instantly be- 
came the instructors of youth, the masters of coll the con- 
fessors of statesmen and kings, the distributors of favours, emo- 
luments, and patronage, both civil and ecclesiastical, and often- 
times, either directly or indirectly, the dictators of nations and 
the arbiters of crowns. Under the specious title of poor mendi- 
cants, their riches became exorbitant, their setuboltihonene were 
munificently endowed, and their influence over all classes of men 
increased so greatly that, even as early as the year 1554, we find 
the faculty of theology in Paris, whose advice the parliament 
had sought, complaining that “ this society, being withdrawn 
from the obedience and submission due to authorities, had un- 
justly deprived both temporal and spiritual Lords of their rights ; 

ad brought discord into every form of government, and occa- 
sioned among the pene many subjects of complaint, many law- 
suits, altercations, schisms, and jealousies; that it appeared 
dangerous to all that concerned the faith, calculated to disturb 
the peace of the church, to overturn the monastic order, and 
more fit to destroy than to build up.” 

Ignatius Loyola had found considerable difficulty at first in 
procuring the Papal sanction to his projected order ; and it was 
not till after he had unconditionally agreed that it should be sub- 
ject to passive and unlimited obedience to the Papal see, that he 
atected in his design. As soon however as the ‘institution was 
once sanctioned and confirmed, new immunities were successively 
and unceasingly solicited and obtained, till at length the Jesuits 
could enumerate more than forty Bulls issued in their favour, b 
which they became exempt from all jurisdiction, superintend- 
ence, and control, except from the Pope or the General of their. 
own Order, both of whom would be usually far more ready to 
enlarge than to abridge their formidable powers. Wherever the 
Jesuits intruded they claimed exemption from the usual canonical 
obedience to the ordinary of the place; so that no person could 
interfere to modify or limit the number or extent of their 
churches, colleges, or other establishments. Being thus ex- 
empted from local control, they became, as has been correctly 


observed, a formidable and sherp-ecgee sword of which the 
blade was every where, and the hilt at Rome. : ) 


From the very birth of the Order, its growing powers and 
ambition excited fears and jealousies in almost every country 
where it was known, and some of the Romish clergy themselves 
ventured so far as to assert that the Jesuits were literally the 
Antichrist which the inspired -writers had foretold. Among 
many other persons, Melchior Cano, a Dominican, distinguished 
fer learning and devotion, being greatly impressed with the evils 
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resulting from such an institution, yet fearing its powers and spe- 
cious appearance, remarked: “ God grant that it may not hap- s 
pen to me as it is fabled to have happened to Cassandra, whose ‘4 
predictions obtained no credit until after the capture and burning Oe 
of Troy. If the members of the society continue as they have “ey 
nom God grant that there may not come a time when kings- ut 
will wish to resist them, and will find no means of doing so.” (2 

These first efforts of this infant Hercules were but characte- i 
ristic preludes to its future exploits. The most disgraceful machi- 
nations were systematically practised by the Jesuits to establish 
themselves in the various states of Europe, and though they were 
repeatedly ejected in disgrace as persons dangerous both to 
church and state, yet so subtle and unwearied were their efforts 
that they contrived in almost every instance to raise again their 
head, and regain a part, if not the whole, of their lost authority. 
It is really painful and disgusting to read of the schisms, frauds, 
heresies, and quarrels, which invariably accompanied their foot- 
steps. They blasted the moral verdure of every spot upon which 
they trod; they lived by stratagem and artifice; to speak of a 
plain-dealing Jesuit would have been a solecism in language ; no 
doctrine was too dreadful, no practices were too Pi tina for 
their adoption, provided that by them they could augment their 
power, or increase the number of their disciples. King-killing 
they both taught and practised as often as it appeared necessary 
for the interests of the order; and there is scarcely a plot or 
stratagem of any importance recorded in history, during the 
height of their influence, in which they are not justly suspected to 
have had some hand. 

The Jesuitical casuistry, on which much both of their fame 
and infamy were founded, is justly proverbial as a synonyme for 
all that is disingenuous and hateful, both in morals and religion. 
It was the code of conveniency and a Aa LA devised and 
executed by duplicity and fraud, to serve the pu of a wicked 
and unextinguishable ambition. It allowed and even inculcated 
almost every crime as often as it appeared necessary for the wel- 
fare of the order. The University of Paris, (whose just y-excited 
animosity to the Jesuits must, however, be allowed for in reading 
their estimate of the order,) pledged themselves to prove that 
there was no article of religion which they had not corrupted, 
and did not daily corrupt by erroneous novelties ; that the scho- 
lastic theology had been depraved by the dangerous opinions of 
their writers who had obtained the approbation, or at least the 
connivance, of the whole society; that Christian morality had 
become a body of problematical opinions since the Jesuits had 
undertaken, by a general understanding, to make it subservient 
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to the luxury of the age; that the laws of God had been sophis- 
ticated by their unheard of subtleties; that there was no longer 
any difference between vice and virtue; that by a base indul- 

ence they promised impunity to the most flagrant crimes ; that 
Share was no conscience, however erroneous, which might not 
obtain peace if it would confide in them; and that, in short, their 
doctrines, being inimical to all order, had resisted equally the 
power of kings and the authority of the hierarchy. - 

The Jesuits were in many cases permitted to be wicked on 
principle and system: not only did their casuistry incidentally 
corrupt men’s morals, but it began with corrupting the very first 
principles on which every system of morals ought to be founded. 
The mischief was radical, and theretore extended to all the details 
of duty; it was a parasitical plant springing at the root of the 
tree, climbing round its trunk, and ramifying so as to be co- 
extensive with every one of its branches. It would be tedious 
and revolting to enumerate the injurious doctrines introduced 
into the casuistical works of this pernicious order, and openl 
sanctioned and defended by some of their greatest doctors. A 
considerable number of these tenets will be found exposed 
and reprobated in the celebrated letters of the Clergy of Paris, 
composed chiefly by Arnold, Nicole, Pascal, and men of a si- 
milar school; men who, with all their errors in doctrine—and 
these were not a few,—are still amongst the brightest ornaments 
of the Gallican church, and deserve, were it wh for their cele- 
brated controversy with the Jesuits, the highest veneration from 
every member of the Protestant faith. It would be superfluous 
and idle for us to add our feeble praise to the numerous panegy- 
rics which have been bestowed upon Pascal’s celebrated “ Pro- 
vincial Letters ;” we only wish that the work may be carefull 
read and impartially weighed at the present moment by all who 
are really in earnest for the welfare of the Protestant Church, the 
very existence of which appears to us to be in danger as long as the 
order of the Jesuits retains the sanction of the European world. 
The Jesuits never forgot or forgave these Letters; and their 
revenge was as severe as their disgrace had been notorious, The 
excellent men who opposed their doctrines and designs by the 
weapons of truth and scripture could not long withstand their 
court intrigues and private machinations. Jansenism soon became 
a party-word to blacken all their opponents, till at length Port 
Royal itself, with all its learning virtues, was made a sacri- 


fice to the vengeance of these professed followers of ‘ the meek 


and lowly Jesus.” 
It cannot be justly alleged in extenuation that the corrupt 
morality and infamous casuistry of the Jesuit authors were 
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merely the offspring of a few individuals, and were unsanctioned 
by the society at large. So far from this being the case, the 
University of Paris exhibited by name thirty of the Jesuit fathers 
who had avowed and inculcated opinions of the most gross and 
exceptionable kind; and even the great body of the Order on 
many occasions openly claimed and defended several of the worst 
publications issued by members of their society. If this banetul 
casuistry had been, as is now pretended, inconsistent with the 
opinions and feelings of the fraternity at large, why were not 
the authors expelled from the society, or at least stigmatised by 
some token of general disapprobation? ‘The universal indigna- 
tion of the Order ought, on all such occasions, to have been con- 
spicuously and promptly exhibited, nor should the least appear- 
ance of shelter or encouragement have been given either to the 
authors or the works. A virtuous society avd not for a moment 
have tolerated the opinions which were promulgated by many of 
the Jesuit fathers; some of whom went even so far as ee 
to teach that a religious adversary might be privately murdered, 
if necessary, to prevent the calumniation of the Order. It was 
but too correctly asserted in the University of Paris, respecting one 
of the most notorious works of the Jesuits, that it contained ** what- 
ever the most irregular imagination had invented for a century, 
and whatever had, till that period, escaped the wickedness of 
mankind.” Yet such is the order, whose attention to the educa- 
tion of youth has been vaunted as a claim to the favour of every 
government in the world. 

If every other error were forgotten, if all their revolting doc- 
trines respecting vows, and oaths, and chastity, and numerous 
other subjects, were for ever sunk into oblivion; still as long as 
the remembrance of that once favourite doctrine of Philosophical 
Sin remained on record, the annals of the society would exhibit 
a stain for which no adequate lustration has ever been performed. 
By this sweeping doctrine no crime whatever is a sin against the 
Almighty, unless at the very moment of committing it, the divine 


Even if he reflect on the evil nature of the action, but regards it 
only as contrary to reason and propriety, without expressly 
thinking of God and eternal punishments, it becomes simply a 
Philosophical Sin, meriting temporal judgment; but not a Theo- 
logical Sin, deserving future condemnation. In this ingenious 
manner have the leading principles of faith and morals been tor- 
tured by the corrupt glosses of Jesuitical casuistry. 

There is no country, perhaps, in which the character of the 
order has been at all times more fully developed than in France, 
where f or a series of years these intriguing fathers were the con- 
stant agitators of the public mind, exhibiting themselves, if we may 
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venture to adopt a scriptural quotation, in all those characters 
which an apostle has enumerated as marks of “ perilous times.” 
They were indeed literally and without a metaphor ‘ Lovers 
of their own-selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, dis- 
obedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affec- 
tion, truce-breakers, false-accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of 
those that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God, having a form of religion but 
denying the power.” 

We might make an historical comment on almost every par- 
ticular in this catalogue. Of their self-love, their pride, their 
boasting, and several other of the vices above-mentioned no farther 
proof is necessary. That they were ‘ covetous,” is proved but 
too clearly by the immense revenues which they amassed, by their 
engrossing all the lucrative commerce of those places which fell 
into their possession, and by the fraudulent means which they 
emp!oyed to extend their own riches and dominion, and to su 
press every rival interest. The disgraceful bankruptcy of the 
Jesuit Lavalette, who was at the head of the mission to Marti- 
nique, and who, notwithstanding all the canonical prohibitions, 
was himself ihe greatest merchant of the West India Islands, 
will not easily be forgotten; since it led, by means of the inves- 
tigations of the Parlement of Paris, to some of the most im- 
portant discoveries respecting the conduct and internal manage- 
ment of the Order. ‘The University of Paris reproached them in 
1644 with ‘the insatiable avarice which had crept into their 
ostentatious picty, and which made them traverse the most dis- 
tant seas to seck any thing else than souls, as had been proved by 
the most authentic documents.” Coudrette, in his History of 
the Order, concludes his remarks on this subject in the followin 
manner: “ Let us only imagine twenty thousand traders dis- 
persed over the world from Japan to Brazil, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the North, all correspondents of each other, all 
blindly subjected to one individual and working for him alone ; 
conducting two hundred missions, which are so many factories ; 
six hundred and twelve colleges ; and four hundred and twenty- 
three houses of professors, noviciates, and residents, which are 
so many Entrepots; and then let us form an idea, if we can, of 
the produce of a commerce of so vast an extent ! ” 

The charge of being “ blasphemers” is a still heavier one 
against a professedly religious society, yet we should find no 
difficulty in making good even this allegation; nor would our 
readers be surprised at any specifications of this nature when we 
inform them that the Jesuits thus describe the General of their 
order; * He is the Lord of Lords, and does as he will without 


being restrained by any law; he has the power of life and death; 
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he elevates and debases whom he will, as if he were God, being 
exempt from passion, and not liable to err.” . 

Their ingratitude was but too forcibly displayed in their con- 
stant intrigues against every individual or government that ad- 
mitted their establishment: and their incontinence by the flagi- 
tious practices and precepts of the society. We dare not par- 
ticularize the historical facts that are extant on this latter subject, 
but can only say in general, what no person conversant with 
the history of the order will venture to deny, that there is 
scarcely a modification of impurity which was not known and 
practised at one or other of the Jesuit establishments. 

That they were “ truce-breakers and false accusers,” is pro- 
verbially true; or, if distinct facts are demanded, the reader needs 
not go farther than the volumes before us to find abundant 
proofs of the charge. It seems really to have been a serious rule 
of the society to refuse to enter into no engagement that pro- 
mised a temporary advantage, and never to scruple infringing 
it as soon as the advantage was obtained, or new advantages 
might be procured by its violation. 

hat persons thus disposed were fit instruments to become 
“ traitors”? was all in due course; and we cannot therefore be 
surprised that the Jesuits took the lead in the gunpowder plot in 
our own country; that they were the instigators of the brutal 
assassination of Henry the Fourth of France; that they traitor- 
ously usurped the sovereignty of Paraguay in America; that 
they conspired against the life of the King of Portugal, which 
circumstance led to their expulsion from that country; that they 
stirred up civil wars, and perpetrated numerous massacres in 
France and other kingdoms, eulogizing the memory of traitors 
and assassins, and fomenting new schemes of intestine discord ; 
that they incessantly plotted against our own Elizabeth and 
James the first; and, in short, that wherever they obtained a foot- 
ing they employed their power for purposes the most immoral 
and seditious, till at length the nations, wearied and disgusted 
by their enormities, expelled them severally from their domi- 
nions, and ultimately induced the Pope himself to suppress the 
order altogether. If there be truth in history, it ought long ago 
to have been considered as a fixed and indisputable maxim that 
no government is safe which admits the Jesuits to any share of 
power or encouragement, and no individual secure who comes 
within the influence of their unprincipled machinations. i 

Never is iniquity so injurious to society as when veiled under 
the sacred name of religion. The Jesuits professed in their 
official documents to do every thing ‘ in majorem Dei gloriam;” 
a pretence which, while it afforded a veil for the most atrocious 
acts, shielded them from the attacks of vulgar suspicion, and 
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rendered their darkest deeds sacred in the eyes of a superstitions 
multitude. Even treason, murder, and numerous other crimes, 
especially those of a public nature, frequently remained un- 
i by the connivance: or direct interference of the Pope, 
who knew that all their conduct was directed to the strengthen- 
ing of the Holy See, which being identified in the general es- 
timation of men with the interests of the Christian church, 
transformed in their opinion the most infamous proceedings into 
acts of piety and faith. Monarchs themselves, restrained by 
eredulous fears and blind superstition, either conscientiously 
scrupled to revenge the aggravated insults committed against 
their crowns, or were overawed by the terrors of a dominant and 
unrelenting hierarchy, to which the Jesuits acted as the faithful 
spies and informers, and from whom in return they received every 
possible mark of countenance and approbation. 
- But notwithstanding the unceasing attachment of the Jesuits 
to the ehurch and court of Rome, it is observable that they have 
always shown themselves in every period the enemies of a re- 
lar episcopacy; a circumstance to be easily accounted for from 
heir paramount desire to centre all ecclesiastical power in their 
own hands. ‘The faculty of theology in Paris, and the prelates 
of that see, yo ornare their opinion, at the very commencement 
of the order, that such an institute was a direct attack upon 
iscopal avthority, and their anxious forebodings were but too 
well justified by the innumerable broils which arose in conse- 
quence of its establishment. In England, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, the effort to oppose and subjugate episcopacy 
m the hope of rising on its ruins was equally apparent, and even 
the newly-established churches in the Rianne and Western he- 
mispheres, were not free from the effects of the same insubordi- 
nate ambition. Among numerous proofs we select a single in- 
stance from the ninth statement of the clergy of Paris against 
the corrupt morality of the Jesuits. “ The Bishop of Paraguay,” 
say they, “ was a great preacher of the Gospel; the Jesuits lived 
thirty years on the best terms with him, and praised him highly ; 
but having wished to visit several provinces of which they were 
the absolute masters, and where their great wealth lay, which 
they were unwilling should be known, it is impossible to describe 
the persecution which they excited against him, and the cruelties 
which they exercised. ‘They drove him repeatedly from his epis- 
copal city, usurped his authority, transferred his see to their own 
church, and placed gibbets at the door to hang those who should 
refuse to acknowledge their schismatical altar; they took arms ; 
headed regiments of Indians raised at their expense; taught 
them the use of arms; made military harangues to them; pro- 
ceeded to combat, sacked towns, imprisoned ecclesiastics, be- 
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sieged the bishop in his church, reduced him to surrender by 
famine, snatched the Holy Sacrament from his hands, confined 
him to a dungeon, and sent him ina miserable boat two hundred 
leagues off, where he was received by the whole country as a 
martyr.” 

We have particularly alluded to the remonstrances and efforts 
of the clergy and parliament of Paris against the Jesuits at the 
early periods of their history; but though Paris especially sig- 
nalized itself in the contest, it was far from being the only place 
that expressed similar sentiments on the occasion. Remon- 
strances and complaints have been heard at different times from 
numerous and unconnected places and societies in every part of 
Europe. Had the Jesuits been as innocent as they pretend of 
the crimes laid to their charge, it would have been morally im- 

sible that witnesses so numerous and unconnected should 
ave been found to hold them in such equal and unalterable de- 
testation. ‘ 

The two great sources of panegyric in favour of the Jesuits 
have been their religious missions, and their acknowledged at- 
tention to learning and education: but even on these subjects we 
are by no means afraid to meet the advocates for the society. 
With regard to the former it will not be denied that certain of 
their missionaries might be persons of zeal and honesty, of really 
benevolent hearts and umblemished morals. But what does this 
prove with regard to the order at large? Individuals, it is true, 
might be found to retain their integrity in spite of all the conta- 
minations with which they were surrounded ; but what security 
is this for the general conduct of the united body ? Almost every 
corporation occasionally consents to acts which no individual 
member would choose to have sanctioned in his own person; so 
that we onght to look to the uniform conduct of the society, 
and not to the virtues of a few individuals, in order to ascertain 
the spirit of the order. Besides, the General had regular and 
minute periodical reports of the manners, dispositions, and abi- 
lities of every person in the connexion, with the absolute power 
of employing each individual in the manner which he thought 
best for the welfare of the whole; he would therefore very na- 
turally dispose of many of the more scrupulous and worthy 
members in remote or secluded situations, where they might 
attend to the ostensible functions of their order without being 
initiated into the grosser mysteries of the institution. Prompt 
and implicit obedience being the first rule of the society, no in- 
dividual durst refuse to go wherever he was sent, or to perform 
whatever was enjoined. ‘Thus in any particular case a timid or 
scrupulous member might be removed to make way for another 
who better understood the spirit of the society. It was quite 
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sufficient for the purposes of the institute that the leading men 
in every station should enter fully into the designs of the General 
and his immediate agents; the better description of fathers, if such 
were to be found, might be easily modelled or managed by their 
brethren, and good care would be taken that they should not oc- 
cupy stations for which they were unfit. It was not necessary that 
every weak good man who happened to have been inadvertent 
or unavoidably admitted into the fraternity, should be told of all 
the private views of his companions, or be apprized of the ulti- 
mate end of even the very designs in which he himself honestly 
participated. It was politic also, even for the sake of show and 
effect, supposing there were no better motive, that the missions 
should in general pay some regard to decency, and some attention 
to the religious wants of the heathen. This would by no means 
interfere with the regular plot of the performance ; and would 
moreover afford a due employment for those individuals who 
were unable or unwilling to follow up the ulterior schemes of 
their more intriguing brethren. Every man of zeal, disinterest- 
edness, and devotion was a valuable prize to the society ; his vir- 
tues were to cover the sins of many; his labours were in conse- 
quence eulogized throughout the world, the number of his con- 
verts was mentioned with wonder and applause, and thus the 
community at large gained credit from the character of indivi- 
duals who, had they fully known the spirit of some of their col- 
leagues, would have shrunk with abhorrence from the connexion. 
Yet though we thus allow that there might be a certain portion 
of virtue in the society, it was far from being sufficient to redeem 
the vices of the aggregate body ; and, after all, the average pro- 
portion of this virtue was far less than in the most exceptionable 
of the other classes of religious orders; for such was the system 
of education and casuistry among the Jesuits, that it was scarcely 
possible for the most ingenuous mind to remain many years un- 
contaminated by the connexion. <A large number of noviciates 
would of course be actuated by honest motives in uniting with 
the society, but it could not be long before the susceptible mind 
of youth became warped by the arts of the crafty fathers to whom 
their principles and morals were intrusted. 

But on this subject of the Jesuit missions facts are the strongest 
arguments; and, if these be allowed to speak, it will appear that 
the world has gained but little advantage from the boasted zeal 
of these modern apostles. It is impossible not to perceive that. 
their missions, like all their other enterprizes, were regulated 
sere 7 crooked policy and temporal ambition than by disin- 
terested regard to the spiritual welfare of their converts. ‘The 
acquisition of power, and the accumulation of wealth, were the 
two predominant objects to which all others were rendered sub- 
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servient. The Jesuits claimed the monopoly of missionary cha- 
rity as of every thing else, because they saw that it might be ren- 
dered instrumental to their designs; and on this account they ex~ + 
pelled by persecution, as far as was possible, every other missionary ce 
trom those countries in which they themselves had gained a foot- he 
ing. Even a prelate of their own church (Palafox, Bishop of , 
Angelopolis) who, from proximity to their missions in the East, 1.4 
had the fairest opportunity of appreciating their labours in that if : 
quarter, thus remarks in his remonstrance to the Pope on the ue 
occasion. What advantage can accrue to the Christian re- 
ligion from the Jesuits enlightening infidels with the faith, if they 
do not instruct them according to the sacred rules of so holy an 
institution ? if they not only cannot endure that other religious 
should teach them, however able, pious, and learned they may 
be, but drive them away with violence, banish them, imprison 
them, and treat them as the Jews treated our Lord? ‘What order 
in the church has ever acted thus with another order! It was 
surely never before seen that any, who were anxious to extend 
the Christian faith and professed to announce it, have suffered 
themselves to be carried away by such a miserable jealousy of 
other skilful labourers in the vineyard, as to drive them out of 
it, and thus subject themselves to the risk of prejudicing the 
souls which were exposed to danger in consequence.” 

The motive of all this persecution and exclusion is sufficiently 
obvious; the Jesuits disdained the idea of seeing equals or su- 
periors in their vicinity; they wished also to conceal their pro- 
ceedings from the eyes of Europe, and having established, in 
spite of the Papal prohibitions, an extensive and lucrative com- 
merce, they had no desire that its sources should be explored, or 
that they should lightly incur the risk of its falling into other 
hands. So far ind did their policy extend, that, contrary 
to the proceedings of all other missionaries, they would not or- 
dain native priests in the oriental churches which they had 
— hoping thus to keep the power for ever in their own 

ands, 

We are fully borne out in our remarks on the corrupt policy 
of the Jesuit missions by numerous writers, both original and 
compilers. Among the latter we think it necessary to refer to 
Robertson on account of his having been partially cited by a 
late advocate for the society. It is perfectly true, and we are 
far from suppressing it, that the historian speaks in high terms 
of the paternal government of the Jesuits in South America ; 
but he immediately adds that “even in this meritorious effort 
of the Jesuits for the good of mankind, the genius and spirit of 
their order have mingled and are discernible.” What his opi- 
nion was of that genius and spirit may be ascertained from the 


: 
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remarks which follow the words just quoted. ‘“ They plainly 
aimed at establishing in Paraguay an independent empire, sub- 
ject to the society alone, and which by the superior excellence 
of its constitution and police, could scarcely have failed to ex- 
tend its dominion over all the northern continent of America. 
With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portu- 
guese in the adjacent settlements from acquiring any dangerous 
influence over the people within the limits of the province sub- 
ject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the In- 
dians with hatred and contempt of these nations; they cut off 
all intercourse between their subjects and the Spanish or Por- 
tuguese settlements ; they prohibited — trader of either 
nation from entering their territories. hen they were obliged 
to admit any person in a public character from the neighbouring 
governments, they did not permit him to have any conversation 
with their subjects, and no Indian was allowed ever to enter the 
house where , se strangers resided, except in the presence of a 
Jesuit. In order to render any communication between them 
as difficult as possible, they industriously avoided giving the 
Indians any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other Kuropean 
language; but encouraged the different tribes which they had 
civilized to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and 
laboured to 8 that the universal language throughout their 
dominions. As all these precautions, without military force, 
would have been insufficient to have rendered their empire se- 
cure and permanent, they instructed their subjects in the European. 
aris of war. They formed them into bodies of cavalry and infan- 
try, completely armed and regularly disciplined. They provided 
a great train of artillery, as well as 1) 6 stored with all the 
implements of war. Thus they established an army so numerous 
and well appointed, as to be formidable in a country where afew 
sickly and tl-disciplined batialions composed all’ the military force 
kepi on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguese.” How far all this 
was consistent with their character of poor mendicants and faith- 
ful Christian missionaries, we leave our readers to determine. 

It was not, however, without due reason that these fathers 
most artfully veiled their missionary proceedings; for such were 
the unchristian practices and doctrines which they taught, or at 
least countenanced, that a knowledge of them in Europe must 
have rendered the order for ever suspicious and intolerable. The 
East was a fruitful source of enormities: in Japan they meddled 
with state affairs and excited political disturbances, till at length 
they brought down general persecution, not only on themselves 
but on all the Christians in the vicinity, and completely ruined 
the cause of religion in that extensive empire. In China they 


united the Gospel with the idolatrous worship of Confucius ; 
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and in. various other countries they allowed of practices the i 1 
most indecent and superstitious. “Of their false miracles and i, 


pious frauds in all parts of the world, and more particularly in 
South America, we say nothing, because all orders in the 
church of Rome are more or less obnoxious to the same charge; 
though, as Mr. Southey has very justly remarked in his History 
of Brazil, lately published, the Jesuits, even in this t, 
bore away the palm from all other classes of religionists. They 
studiously avoided * the offence of the cross of Christ” in 
China, by preaching a triumphant not a crucified Redeemer. 
It was not therefore without reason that the above-mentioned 
Bishop of Angelopolis complained in a letter to Pope Innocent 
the Tenth, that * If the church should desire at this moment to 
instruct the Chinese anew in the true articles of our belief, she 
would complain with justice that they had hitherto been deceived ; 
that the Jesuits have by no means preached a religion contrary 
to nature and hostile to the flesh; that the Chinese have never 
heard of a crucified Saviour, who was to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness; that they never embraced 
the doctrine of God made man, treated with indignity and 
nailed to the cross; but of a Saviour altogether inviting, full of 
majesty, and dressed as it were by the Jesuits in the Chinese 
fashion ; that they were given to believe they were to obey a law 
altogether mild, and to lead an easy and pleasant life, rejecting 
at once the cross of mortification, and the true way of redemp- 
tion and salvation.” 

The same prelate elsewhere states that the whole church la- 
mented that it had rather been seduced than instructed in China 
by what the Jesuits taught respecting the faith; that they had 
kept the cross of our Saviour out of” sight, and introduced cus- 
toms absolutely pagan; that instead of christianizing idolaters 
they had heathenized Christians; that they had united God and 
Belial at the same table, in the same temple, at the same altar, 
and in the same sacrifices; that idols were worshipped in that 
nation under the mask of Christianity, or rather the purity of the 
faith was polluted under the mask of idolatry. He added that 
the Jesuits not only permitted the new converts to frequent the 
temples where idols were adored, but to take part in the abomi- 
nable sacrifices which were offered to them; nay, that they them- 
selves offered sacrifices to the idols, prostrated themselves before 
them, presented incense to them, and erected the cross in the 
same temple with Dagon; evading the idolatry of such rites by 
a pretext of directing the inward attention of the pe gam: to 
a cross carried in secret, while the ostensible and external wore 
3 ship was offered to the idol. ‘ No other ecclesiastical order,” 
( the Bishop adds, “ ever departed.so widely from the principles 
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of the Christian religion ; instead of the fish being taken by the 
angler, the anglers were taken by the fish.” 

So much for the missions of the Jesuits; and if from these we 
turn to their boasted system of education, we shall still find 
almost equal reason for distrust and reprehension. ‘The legi- 
timate object of education is to promote the well-being of 
mankind, either in the present or the future world; but to 
neither of these objects can the system of the Jesuits be said to 
have conduced. here they had unlimited power, as in the 
case of the South American Indians, they studiously kept their 
converts in a state of profound ignorance and intellectual pupil- 
age. Inthe more enlightened parts of the world this practice 
could not be pursued; men had tasted of the tree of knowledge, 
and were too well pleased with its fruits to allow of their suffer- 
ing themselves to relapse into voluntary ignorance; the policy 
of the Jesuits was therefore not isumediiatel to attack science 
and intellectual culture, but if possible to turn them to the ad- 
vantage of their own society and the Papal see at large. To 
well-informed and learned adversaries, the church of Rome 
found it necessary to oppose well-informed and learned defenders. 
The Jesuits were eminently fitted for this work; and the conse- 
quent system which they pursued in education is thus justly de- 
scribed in Villers’s Treatise on the Reformation. ‘ Their di- 
recting principle,” he remarks, “ was to cultivate and carry to 
the highest degree of perfection all those kinds of knowledge 
from which no immediate danger could result to the system of 
the hierarchical power, and to acquire -by these means the cha- 
racter and renown of the most able and learned personages in 
the Christian world. By means of this command of the — 
nions of men, it became easy for them either to prevent the 
— of those branches of eaelhaligns which might bear fruit 

angerous to the Papal power, or to bend, direct, and graft 
a them at their pleasure. Thus, by inspiring a taste for 
classical learning, profane history, and mathematics, they con- 
trived dexterously to extinguish the taste for inquiry into matters 
of religion and state. The philosophy taught in their schools 
was sliaidened to excite aversion and disgust. It was no other 
than the scholastic system, revived and corrected by them, 
applied to present circumstances and to the controversy with 
the Reformers, whose arguments, it may well be supposed, 
were always there presented in such a manner as to 
before the artillery of the schools. With regard to the study 
of religion, it was confined to the books of theology com- 
posed for that purpose by the members of the society,—to the 
casuists and the Jesuitical moralists.) The study of the ori- 
ginal charters of religion was prevented; or if the Gospel and 
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other pieces sometimes appeared in the books of devotion, 
(which it was impossible to avoid, while the translations given by 
the Protestants were public,) they were accompanied with inter- 
pretations and even alterations, suitable to the main views of be 
the society. Their great watch-word was the utility of the i 
sciences and the beauty of polite literature. All that relates to re 
moral improvement and the ennobling of human nature; all if 
that relates to the philosophical and theological sciences, the He 
Jesuits endeavoured, and were but too well enabled, to retain in 
oblivion; and thus to render theology as well as philosophy a | 
barbarous system of subtleties, and even to make them ridicu- 4 
lous to men of the world.” oR i 

It will not be denied that the Jesuits performed great services 
to particular parts of literature and science; but it is equally 
true that they darkened and obstructed every path that might 
Jead to such truths as they had no wish should be discovered. 
The author just mentioned remarks in a succeeding passage, that 
the grand aim of the Jesuits in their plan of education was 
** to model science according to the interests of the pontifical 
power, and render even science ignorant in all things in which it 
was requisite that she should be ignorant; to produce some 
things in the clearest light, and to retain others in the thickest 
darkness; to fertilize the kingdoms of the memory and the ima- 

ination, by rendering those of thought and reason barren; to 
Sirus minds submissive, without being ignorant of any thing but 
what could affect their submission; like those highly-valued 
slaves-of the great men of antiquity, who were ee rhe- 
toricians, poets, fine dancers, musicians, and knew every thing 
except how to be free.” 

The kind of religion which would be impressed upon youth 
under such a system of education, may be readily conceived ; i} 
the sacred scriptures were most carefully concealed from the i 
students, while all the grossest absurdities of Popish doctrine 
were substituted in their place, together with such casuistical 
morals and maxims as pure Popery itself would have been 
ashamed toavow. Even Roman Catholic countries, in which 
the religious tenets of the Jesuits could not of course be consi- 
dered as objectionable, oftentimes found it necessary to expel these 
teachers from their bosom as corrupters of youth and disturbers 
of the public repose. 

From every consideration therefore which we can give to the 
subject. the revival of this Institute appears to us most fatal and 
disastrous. Russia has been obliged already to banish the Je- 
suits from its capitals of Petersburg and Moscow; and even 
Catholic Portugal herself, though fondly and pertinaciously at- 
tached to the false theology, which in common with the Jesuits 
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she still retains, could not so far forget the injuries inflicted by 
their hands as not to remonstrate against the late restoration of 
their order. Hume very truly remarks that “ the restless and 
enterprizing spirit of the Catholic Church, particularly of the 
Jesuits, is in some degree dangerous to every other communion; 
such xeal of proselytism actuates that sect that its missionaries 
have penetrated into every nation of the globe, and in one sense 
there is a Popish plot perpetually carrying on against all states, 
Protestant, Pagan, and Mahometan.” The course for England 
to pursue on this occasion..we leave to wiser heads and abler 
hands, though we do not think our author is very far distant 
from the truth in the following concluding remarks on the whole 
subject. 


“ Whatever other nations, however, may choose to do, or not to 
do, upon this momentous subject, the course of Protestant England 
appears too clear to be mistaken. She owes no compliment to the 
Head of an Ecclesiastical Tyranny, against which she has protested 
with vigour and success, in all the best and brightest periods of her 
history. If she will permit her former experience to have its former 
operations, and will not reject the abundant testimony which is sup- 
plied from every other quarter, she will not be duped into the belief 
that Jesuitism is any thing else than the grossest form of Popery; or, 
that Popery is any thing else than a Religion monstrous in error, and 
intolerant upon principle. If our present line of policy be marked by 
indecision and timidity, it requires not the spirit of prophecy to fore- 
see that the hour is not far distant, when we shall too late regret 
to have yielded to so fatal a delusion! If the opinions which have 
been stated throughout the present work shall be found to have been 
established, two consequences appear inevitable: the first is, a dis- 
tinct expression on the part of the United Parliament, while it is yet 
a Protestant Parliament, of the utter impossibility of the Jesuits esta- 
blishing themselves in this Protestant Empire, consistently with the 
—_ and existence of the nation; and the second, the utter im- 
possibility of our conceding, with any reasonable hope of ultimate 
advantage, to a Church which is avowedly intolerant, which owes a 
foreign allegiance, and admits an external supremacy, such an equal 

articipation of power and influence in this nation, as must inevi- 
tably hazard the annihilation of our own rights and liberties, both civil 
and religious.” (P. 397, 398.) 


We shall certainly feel it our duty to prosecute this subject, 
being og persuaded that the present prevailing carelessness 
concerning the fences of the religious part of our constitution 


will occasion, at no very distant time, either the dissolution of 
its substance, or such efforts to ensure its safety, as will be 
scarcely consistent with its tolerant character. 
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Art. XXI.—* 4 Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist Missions 
in the West Indies, including a Refutation of the gg in Mr. 
Marryatt’s Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ &e. 
and in other Publications ; with Facts and Anecdotes illustrative 
of the Moral State of the Slaves, and of the Operation of Mis- 
sions. By Richard Watson, one of the Secretaries of the 
Committee for the Management of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions. 8vo. pp. 170. Butterworth. London, 1817. 


Ler us suppose one-half of the population of the metropolis, 
about six hundred thousand persons, with sharp-pointed collars 
round their necks, to collect, as well as they were able, in the 
purlieus of Parliament, and to lodge a complaint at its bar— ar 
that a small company of sallow-looking juxurious gentlemen in- i 
sisted, not merely upon fettering their limbs, but upon shut- We 
ting them out from all ee access to the worship of God, iM 
ual to the blessing of christianity. What would be the feelin a 
of horror and indignation with which the prayer of these peti- 
tioners would be received! How hearty would be the welcome 
given to them! How would the thunders. of patriot and Chris- 
tian eloquence shake the roofs of Parliament! How would all 
questions of party-politics be thrust aside to make way for a 
subject involving the common rights of hyman nature, and the 
destiny of millions ! How stern and steady would be the refusal 
of the Houses of Parliament to separate till some guarantee 
was obtained for the security and happiness of so large a portion 
of our fellow-subjects! And this same spirit would be excited, 
whatever might be the complexion of the petitioners. A deeper 
shade of colour would not be conceived to divest them of their 
rights as citizens, or of their feelings as men. And could it be 
proved that the supplicants were, from other causes, much in- 
jured men, that they had been torn from their native villages, 
trom the bosoms of their families, and planted in dark alleys, or 
plunged in miserable dungeons—the public horror would increase ; 
as every instance of aggravated injury was recorded. But sup- i 
pose it to be added to all this, that even the Courts of Criminal | 
Justice were closed against these poor creatures, and that the 

evidence of every one of them who chanced to have a dusky 

skin was refu ainst a man of a better complexion— What 

bounds could be placed to the general indignation—how would 

the throne be besieged with addresses from all ranks of the 

community for a redress of these injuries, and for summ 

vengeance on the authors of them! Is all this true? Then, 

a, unless it can be shown that our feelings are to be merely geo- 

f graphical, are to extend ae" se a few degrees of latitude 
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or longitude, the public will find no difficulty in passing judg- 
ment on the case stated in the able pamphlet before us. 

Dr. Colquhoun gives the following return of the population in 
the British Colonies, in the West Indies, 

In the West Indian Colonies 67794 Europeans. 

33081 free persons of color. 
634096 negro labourers. 

In the conquered Colonies 85829 Europeans. 

26253 free persons of colour. 
72800 negro jabourers. 

And, making the amplest deductions for the population of 
those conquered Colonies which have been restored, there remain 
considerably more than half a million of blacks and of coloured 

vxeople who, though slayes, are, in the strictest sense, subjects 
of the British Empire. ‘Their case it is true is peculiar; but its 
peculiarities are such as to entitle them, not to less, but to more 
consideration, and more assiduous care than any other class. 
They possess new and overwhelming titles to protection in the 
depth of their degradation and misery, in their incapacity for 
resistance, in their total inability to help themselves. ‘They are 
not merely slaves, but slaves by law; and therefore cannot be 
deserted by those who have thus rivetted on their fetters. But 
setting aside these’last considerations, the negroes of the West 
Indies are, at least, subjects of the British Empire. Let us con- 
sider then the case which is stated with regard to them in the 
pamphlet which we now lay before our readers. It is here 
alleged that upwards of half a million of our fellow-subjects 
are denied the religious rights and privileges to which they 
are entitled as heh oe of a British community, and that the 
grounds of this assault on their privileges are either not assigned, 
or are wholly madequate. Is the allegation just—is sufficient 
evidence adduced to support it? These are some of the ques- 
tions which we propose to examine in the following observa- 
tions ; and we entreat our readers to apply their minds to them 
as to the discussion of a subject involving the temporal and per- 
haps the eternal welfare of millions. | 

And here it may be well to premise one observation. "Who- 
ever has done us the honour of reading the above remarks, and 
is not acquainted with the subject of Mr. Watson’s pamphlet, 
may be tempted at once to refer them to the great topics of the 
Atrican Slave Trade, or the Emancipation of the Slaves in the 
West Indies. But whatever may be the opinion of the author 
of this pamphlet, or of the body of which he is the Secretary 
on these topics, he does not discuss them here. He sets them 
aside in order to call our attention to a point to which his at- 
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tention has, in his official character, been peculiarly directed. Be 
the traffic in human flesh right or wrong—be the civil eman- 
cipation of the Slaves expedient or questionable—he leaves 
these points in the hands of Legislators and Statesmen, and pro- 
ceeds, as the official member of a religious body, to discuss a topic 
more congenial to his habits and circumstances. And we shall, 
on the present occasion, follow his example. ‘The object which he 
has in view is just enough to satisfy his ambition, if he has any; 
and it is certainly large enough to satisfy ours. When the ques- 
tion is to be discussed whether more than half a million of human 
beings shall be denied the religious instruction, and privileges, 
granted to all their Pa it is wholly superfluous 
to combine other topics with it. But let not our silence on these 
points be misinterpreted into a tame acquiescence in the barba- 
rous and most impolitic decisions of West Indians, abroad or 
at home. If we are now silent, yet our heart burns within us 
whenever we think of that detestable traffic. We tremble even 
for a moment to be confounded with those who set up their 
shops in these horrid shambles, and contract for human flesh by 
the pound, or by the complexion. 

e perceive as strongly as any body of men the peril of precipi- 
tate emancipation. It is madness to let in the light suddenly on 
an eye long accustomed to the darkness of a dungeon. We also 
question . whether a compulsory act of sudden emancipation 
could ever be considered as either just or expedient. Our prin- 
ciple is therefore to adopt every means by which the conduct of 
the slave-holder and the circumstances of the slave may be ame- 
liorated, and then to leave something to the gradual operation 
of this improved state of things. ‘This, however, is not designed 
as a sanction to the doctrine of perpetual bondage, or as an acqui- 
escence in the West Indian dogma, that the Scented of the 
slaves are to be slaves for ever; and still less is it designed as an 
approbation of those profligate restrictions, or rather prohibi- 
tions, against emancipation as pee throughout the island. 
The corner-stone of our political creed is the regulated free- 
dom of every haman being. And, although we may admit that 
for a time, she boon must be suspended; that the chains must 
not be removed rashly from hands which tyranny has rendered 
unfit for freedom ; still we never relinquish the hope that a better 
day is approaching, and that it shall be as true of oyr Colonial 
possessions as of the Mother Country 


‘ If their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free: 


They touch our country, and their shackles fall,’ 
Indeed, not to entertain this hope would be to admit that 
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liberty was a mere local blessing, a mere creature of the tempe- 
rate zone; and that we have only to take a few steps on the 
earth’s surface, and these rights and privileges, which a Britton 
would die to maintain, would melt into vapour and disa 
ar. Our firm persuasion, on the contrary, is that the value 
of liberty has no limits, except those which arise out of the cor- 
ruption of our nature; that no society can be virtuous, prosper- 
ous, or happy, from the constitttion of which this precious 
clement is excluded ; that if necessity exclude it for a time, it is 
truly a dire and melancholy necessity, and that every effort of 
an enlightened legislature should be directed to the end of 
aving a way for its chariot wheels to approach, for its throne to 
bs erected, and for its triumphs to be celebrated through eve 
portion of the globe. At the same time, our conviction wi 
reference to this particular case is, that the legislature, having 
adopted the necessary measures for securing the happiness, the 
religious improvement, and the civilization of the slave popula- 
tion, will do well, to a certain degree, to leave the business of 
emancipation in the hands of the planters themselves; inter- 
fering aise, and that with a strong hand, to check or to 
punish those barbarous expedients against emancipation to 
which we have before adverted. ‘The slaves must eventually be 
free; but we could wish that their manacles should be removed 
by the hands which originally bound them on. mete hae clear- 
the question before us of certain topics with which the West 
Indians, for the sake of obscuring a clear point, are not sorry to 
confound it; we proceed to make the observations we promised. 

The grounds on which Mr. Watson and his friends have been 
induced both to publish the present pamphlet, and to make an 
appeal to Parliament on the subject of the religious instfuction 
of the slaves, especially as conducted by the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries, are thus stated by this gentleman himself: 

“In the opposition and reproach just mentioned, the Wesleyan 
Missionaries in the West Indies had at all times their full share; but in 
whatever proportion it was formerly dealt to the respective parties, 
they have, of late, been singled out as special objects of attack. The 
alarm produced by the insurrection of the slaves in Barbadoes has en- 
couraged the enemies of missions to attempt to bring the missionary 
system itself into discredit, by falsely charging that catastrophe upon 
Methodist Missionaries. That refuted, they have charged it upon the 
Registry Bill, and the African Institution ; and, as the Methodist Mis- 
sionaries have been gratuitously, but as they will think, not dishonour- 
ably, assumed to be in some way connected with the African Institu- 
tion, and to be the agents of its views, the ill temper which the agi- 
tation of the Registry Bill question has excited in the Colonies, and 
among many persons interested in them at home, has expressed itself 
in the most illiberal and unfounded charges upon men, who, wholly 
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unconnected with politics, and pursuing the ‘ noiseless tenor of their 
way,’ in the instruction of the negroes, for the most part never heard 
of that measure, till it was held up to public execration in the West 
Indies. Again, the almost forgotten charges of seditious preaching, 
and nocturnal assemblies, and attempts to excite the slaves to insur- 
rection, have been revived with corroborated positiveness. The 
Council of St. Vincent recommends to the House of Assembly, to 
frame an act for the better regulation of the Methodist Mission in 
that government; and that house pledges itself to obviate, as much as 
possible, by its co-operation in the framing and executing of laws, 
‘ the baneful and pestilent doctrines of certain Methodist Missionaries.’ 
A charge is delivered to the Grand Jury at the General Court of 
Quarter Sessions, held at Titchfield, Jamaica, in July, to impress upon 
the gentlemen of the Jury the necessity of guarding, both in their 
public and private capacity, against itinerating missionaries, ‘ who 
may be contemptible hypocrites, who may be ill-disposed enthusiasts ; 
inflaming the minds, and alienating their hearers from their duties and 
employments.’ A number of pamphlets, written at home reiterate 
the same calumnies in every form and colour, and the writers add such 
observations of their own to heighten the effect, as nothing but the 
greatest ignorance of the case could dictate, but which that ignorance 
cannot certainly excuse. Mr. Marryatt misrepresents the case of Mr. 
Talboys, a Wesleyan missionary, to justify, without any exception, 
the colonial legislatures from the charge of ‘ having very materially 
checked the charitable zeal of those who would have communicated 
freely the beneficent light of the gospel to the poor pagan bondsmen 
of our Colonies.’ A Scottish colonist affirms, ‘ that the ignorant Me- 
thodists preach darkness and confusion ; that dark fanaticism, which, 
sent to illuminate ignorance, infallibly tends to make their disciples 
either madmen or murderers ; such men the Colonies reject, and will 
reject. These attacks, with more or less violence, are repeated by 
every writer who has entered into the controversy on the same side, 
and the whole is concentrated, and periodically dispensed in the pages 
of The Quarterly Colonial Journal, and certain of the London news- 
papers.” (P. 10—12.) 


And here it may be adviseable to a OF readers with an 
opportunity of judging of the accuracy of Mr. Watson’s reason- 
ings on the message of the council of St. Vincent, and the an- 


swer of the House, by extracting them both from the minutes 
of that House. 


‘‘ This Board farther recommends that an act of the legislature 
should be immediately framed for the better regulation of the Me- 
thodist Mission in this goverment, and that dissenting preachers of 
every denomination should in future not be allowed to preach within 
it until they have entered into securities themselves in 400/. currency, 
and two freeholders in the like sum each, that no doctrine or opinions 
shall be inculcated or circulated by them unfriendly to the system of 
government established in this colony, or inconsistent with the duty 
slaves owe to their masters; and that every such preacher shall also 
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take a solemn oath, binding himself in the observance of this obliga- 
tion, and further deposing he has no connexion, and holds nor wilk 
hold any correspondence were or indirectly with any self-created 
society or any other unauthorized set of men in England, who either 
directly or indirectly have or shall attempt to interfere in the relations 
between master and slave in these colonies. 


“© Andrew Rose, Clerk of the Council.” 


To which was returned the following answer : 


“ The recommendation suggested by your Honourable Board for 
obviating as much as possible the baneful and pestilent doctrines of 
certain Methodist Missionaries within this government has long been a 
subject of most serious reflection in this House ; and it pledges itself 
to lend its hearty aid and co-operation to carry into full force and effi- 
ciency any law or laws which may be framed by your Honourable 
Board for remedying the evil complained of.” 


We shall next make certain extracts from the act levelled at 
these same Missionaries by the legislature of the Bahama Islands. 
It is thus entitled * An Act for preventing the Profanation of re- 
ligious Rites, and false worshipping of God: under the Pretence of 
Preaching and ‘Teaching by illiterate, ignorant, and ill-disposed 
Persons; and also for the better Regulation of Methodist Mis- 
sionaries and other Dissenting Pisathere within these Islands.” 
It begins by asserting that “ the slaves are frequently kept and 


detained from their owners’ necessary and lawful business.” 
After which it thus proceeds :— 


*¢ It is hereby enacted by the authorities of the same, that from and 
after the passing of this act, no person not being duly authorized, 
qualified, and permitted as is directed by the laws of these islands and 
Great Britain, under the pretence of being a minister of religion of 
any sect or denomination whatever, or ef being a teacher and ex- 
pounder of the gospel or other parts of the holy Scriptures, shall pre- 
sume to preach or teach, or offer up public prayers, or sing psalms, in 
any meeting or assembly of negroes or persons of colour within these 
islands, unless such person shall have a licence from his Excellency 
the Governor or the Commander-in-chief for the time being, specifying 
the particular district and place, chapel or chapels; meeting-house or 
meeting-houses, expressly appropriated for divine worship, where 
such person shall be allowed to preach and offer up public prayers. 
And in case any person shall in any way offend herein, every such 
person, if a white person, shall suffer such punishment by fine, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds, or imprisonment in the common gaol for 
any length of time not exceeding three months, or both ; or, if a free 
— of colour, or a free black person, by fine not exceeding one 

undred pounds, or imprisonment in the workhouse for a space of 
time not exceeding three months, or both, as shall be in those cases 
respectively adjudged. 

* II, And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
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licence which may after the passing of this act be granted to the afore- 
said preachers or teachers shall not continue or remain in force, or be 
valid for a longer space or period of time than one year. 

« III. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid; that 
from and after the passing of this act, it shall not be lawful for any 
itinerant dissenting preacher, or Methodist Missionary whatever, to 
preach or offer up public prayer in any place whatever within these 
islands, until such preacher shall have first entered into a bond with 
two freeholders of these islands, as sureties to our Sovereign Lord the 
King ; himself in the sum of four hundred pounds, and each of his 
sureties in the sum of four hundred pounds, with a condition that 
no doctrine or opinions shall be preached, or circulated by him un- 
friendly to the system of government established in this colony, or in- 
consistent with the duty which slaves owe to their masters.” 


Such are some of the public acts on which Mr. Watson and 
the friends to missions ground their appeal to the public against 
the restrictions and prohibitions of the West Indian body, nor 
are these the only evidence of this hostile spirit. We have the 
strongest reason to know that every mean is adopted by less 
notorious interferences to prevent the conversion of slaves; and 
that Jamaica, which might more especially be expected to have 
caught something of the enlightened spirit of the mother count 
by her more extended communion with it, is not the last in this 
race of intolerance. 

But here, it may be asked, “ Do these regulations really tend 
to destroy the efficiency of Methodist instruction?” It may be con- 
fidently answered, ‘They do: for referring only to the documents 
now laid before our readers, we discover a variety of enactments 
opposing insuperable bars to the ministry of Methodists as that 
body is now constituted. For example, it is a part of the con- 
stitution of Methodists, (be that constitution right or wrong,) 
to send its ministers into a house, to collect a few individuals, to 
preach the gospel to them, and then proceed to preach the 

ospel in like manner at some neighbouring house. But the 
a act requires the minister to speci/y the place of preach- 
ing. It is another principle (be it right or wrong) of Methodism 
to supply a considerable variety of ministers to the various con- 
gregations, and therefore to employ all their ministers in a 
variety of spheres. But the same act requires the sphere of each 
minister to be definite and specific. In like manner, this act 
requires the minister to be licensed by the Governor ager to 
his entering on his ministry. Now if this license may be refused, 
it is highly probable that it often will be; and thus the number 
of labourers will be unduly curtailed, and the expense incurred 
in sending them out be thrown away. And, moreover, the act 
: requires a security to the amount of 400/. from the Mission 
: himself, and of 400/. each from two freeholders; from a Mis+. 
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sionary who has, probably, no property but his old coat and 
his Bible—and from sureties who, until converted by the Mis- 
sionary, would be the last persons to assist him. But, lest we 
should seem to be substituting conjecture for argument upon this 
point, let the following document which is in general circulation, 
and which expresses the sentiments of some of the parties con- 
cerned, be considered. It is very obvious that the Methodists 
themselves consider the act, if its restriction be carried into 
effect, as a death blow to their labours. 


“‘ In the last session of the House of Assembly of these islands, an 
unfounded oppressive and persecuting law (of which we enclose you 
a copy) was framed and passed, and is now on its way to England for 
the purpose of obtaining the Royal assent thereto. Should that law 
be carried into effect and be in full force, the consequence would be, 
in our opinion, not only the ruin of the Methodist mission, but almost 
an insurmountable obstacle to the spread of real religion in these 
islands by every denomination of dissenters; as you will readily see 
by a perusal of the enclosed ped of the act.” 

‘* Not to notice the unprovoked, unmerited calumny cast upon our 
characters, as ministers of the gospel, the law in question is raised 
upon a false foundation, and supported by charges, which no member 
of the House has dared to attempt to prove, and which, we venture to 
say, no person or persons can substantiate. The act specifies, that 


“the preaching, &c” of the Methodist Missionaries is detrimental to 
the slaves.” 


These facts then of restriction and prohibition being established, 
a second question, which a candid examiner will be disposed to 
ask, is, whether any adequate cause has been alledged for measures 
such as these? Now to this we answer—it is a singular fact that 
these regulations have almost uniformly been promulgated by 
the West Indian legislature without previous notice, and with- 
out the smallest attempt to established their necessity, The 
cloud has not gradually swelled from a mere speck and proceeded 
slowly to darken the hemisphere, but has appeared, gathered, 
and broken in a moment. It is also a singular circumstance that 
these movements, in the West Indian bodies, have been, in a 
measure, contemporaneous; as if each had received, from 
some common centre of action, a similar impulse at the same 
moment. Nor is ita less curious fact, that these enactments 
have, generally speaking, followed close on the heels of discus- 
sions in the various assemblies, &c. of the registry bill. What 
is the solution of all this? ‘There appears to us to be only one 
hypothesis which will solve the phenomena. The West In- 
dians detest (for pretty obvious reasons) the registry bill; and, 
having gratuitously associated the Missionaries with the dis- 
tinguished authors and promoters of that bill, have determined to 
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wreak upon the feeble the injuries they cannot revenge upon the 
strong. It is far easier to garble a Missionary sermon than to 
answer a fact in parliament ; to hunt down an itinerant preacher 
than Mr. Wilberforce; to crow upon our own privileged dung- ry 
hill than to descend into the arena of Ni 5: contest. But, ee 
let us hear what these gentlemen say for themselves. In parlia- 
ment they say nothing; but they have much to say where they 
have none to contradict them. 

It has been alleged by some of the West Indian body that 
it is Methodism, and exclusively Methodism, which is the object 
of attack. Now, whatever may be our own views of Metho- 
dism, such views are nothing to the purpose. The question is, fs 
whether, because Methodism is not quite to the taste of Church- F 
men, Churchmen have any right to compel Methodists to atone 
for their delinquencies in taste or sentiment in the cage or ina 
prison; or aright to shut out others from an acquaintance with it. 
But the fact is, and the West Indians well know it, that Methodism 
is merely a general name.for every thing in religion which is dis- 
tasteful to these Western divines and legislators, or else what meant 
the following act in Jamaica?—*“ eames nevertheless that the in- 
struction of such slaves shall be confined to the doctrines of the 
established church, and that no Methodist missionary, or other 
sectary or preacher, shall presume to instruct our slaves, or re- 
ceive them into houses, chattels or conventicles, under a fine of 
20/. for every slave proved to have been there.’ What meant 
also the persecuting act of Bermuda, which was directly pointed 
at, * Missionaries from any religious society whatever ?” But an 
appeal has been made by the West Indians, in justification of 
their own tolerance, to their conduct to the Moravians. The 


observations of Mr. Watson on this point are well worthy of 
consideration. 


‘“ To return to the distinction now set up between the Methodist and 
Moravian missionaries. ‘Though the same principle of enmity exists 
with respeet to both, it is acknowledged, and it is easily accounted 
for, that the former have had the largest share of its effects. But this 
eminence of contempt, persecution, and injury, in the case of the 
Methodists, more decidedly proves the aversion of the opposing part 
of the colonists to their object, than to them. Against the Me- 
thodists this spirit has more frequently been directed, because they 
have more frequently confronted it; and oftenest placed themselves 
within the sphere of its operation. The principal Moravian stations 
are in the Danish islands, where they have raised noble monuments of 
Missionary zeal and success; and not in British islands. The only 
stations they occupy in our own Colonies are four ; and in two of them, 
Antigua and St. Kitts, where their establishments are large, the Me- 
thodists have not, any more than they, at any time, been persecuted, 
In their other two stations, Jamaica and Barbadoes, where the spirit 
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of hostility to missions has unquestionably existed, the Moravians 
have had but little success. In fifty years after the commencement of 
their mission in Jamaica, they had not baptised more than 938 negroes ; 
and their success in Barbadoes has not been much greater. In 
Barbadoes the Methodists have been as unsuccessful as they; but 
in Jamaica their present societies amount to more than 3000, (with 
congregations four or five times that amount,) in different parts of the 
island; besides which, they have spread themselves through the Bri- 
tish Colonies; and there is scarcely an island, great or small, where 
they have not established a mission, built chapels, and got access to 
estates. It is evident, therefore, that the Moravians have escaped the 
same degree of opposition, because they have not been so much with- 
in its reach. Their important labours have been chiefly in foreign 
islands, and in those of our own chiefly, where the planters have a 
milder and more tolerant character. it may be well enough for the 
colonists to cover their general opposition to religion by affecting re- 
spect for the Moravian missions, in those islands where they are not ; 
or in others, where their numbers are small, and exhibit few or ver 
recent symptoms of increase ; but this does not prove, that the intel 
lent Missionaries of that body are at all more loved, only that, from 
circumstances, they are less troublesome.” 


Indeed where churchmen have been zealous, the West Indians 
have encountered their zeal with the same weapon, as more than 
one person sent out by Bishop Porteus found to their cost. 

But again: charges of “ preaching seditious doctrines,” 
and pestilent tenets,” which endanger the security 
of the white inhabitants, by exciting the negroes to disaffection 
and revolt,” have been urged against the Methodists, by the ene- 
mies of Missions. In answer to them all, it is sufficient to ask 
“ where is the proof of these allegations.” Many and uncqui- 
vocal facts might be fairly required to substantiate such accusa- 
tions—but where is the solitary fact? This challenge was made 
in parliament—but was not accepted. 

And here it may be desirable to present to our readers a 


uestion which was propounded to a number of gentlemen in the 
[ethodist connexion, with their replies. 


* Do you know that any of our Missionaries, or those of any other 
religious body, have at any time preached seditious doctrines, or doc- 
trines tending to produce feelings of enmity in the minds of the ne- 

oes towards the whites ? 

“I know of no one instance of this kind. Mr. Dace. 

“I know of none. Mr, Dizon. 

“ T never heard of any Missionary who ever taught, or even thought 
of teaching, such doctrines as are referred to in the query. Mr. 
Campbell. 

It was said by some in Jamaica, that a preacher (an American re- 
fugee, but no Methodist,) taught doctrines tending to insubordination ; 
but I know of no corresponding fruit which his doctrines produced, 
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and I suppose the charge was a malicious one, but I do not undertake 
to defend the man’s character in every respect. Not only our Mis« 
sionaries, but also our local preachers, white, coloured, and black, stre- 
nuously enforced obedience to authority, both public and domestic. I 
was intimate with Mr. Read, the Scotch Missionary; was acquainted 
with Mr. Swaigle, and had some knowledge of the Baptist preachers, 
and had occasional intercourse (though our places of residence were 
far distant) with Messrs. Brown, Lister, and Howell, Moravian Mis- 
sionaries. I am very confident their preaching had no dangerous ten- 
dency. Mr. Fish. 

*‘ T never knew a single instance of the kind either among ourselves, 
or any other body of people. Mr. John Taylor. 

** No, our motto was, and I hope still is, ‘ Honour all men, love the 
brotherhood, fear God, and honour the king.’ Preach sedition! God 
forbid ; we preached Christ, and universal lon to all mankind, both 
bond and free. Mr. Warrener.” (P. 107, 108.) , 


In confirmation of these statements, we beg leave solemnly to 
assure our readers that, having considered it as our duty to give 
them, not a precipitate and partial opinion upon this great ques- 
tion, but a deltbavete and corrected judgment, we have sought 
far and near for evidence upon both sides; and that, although 
testimonies in favour of the Missionaries have poured in upon us 
from every quarter, no counter eviderice has been received de- 
serving, as it appears to us, of attention. A age case indeed 
has been raked up by Mr. Marryatt; and a Mr. Talboy, a poor 
solitary Methodist Missionary, has been produced, to justify all 
the proceedings of the assemblies in the Colonies, and all the 
virulence of individuals at home. We beg our readers to con- 
sider the candid and extensive examination of these charges in the 
pamphlet before us; and feel no doubt that they will pronounce 
the full and honourable acquittal of Mr. Talboy. 

But there is no end of examining the allegations and defences 
of individuals. ‘The following extract from Mr. Watson’s pam- 
phlet will go far to convince any unbiassed mind that, whatever 
the West Indians may choose to affirm in the hour of contro- 
versy, in that of danger they can do justice to the persons they 
now defame. 


“ Mr. Pattison thus answers the question—Have any religious slaves, 
to your knowledge, been concerned in conspiracies ?—‘ [ feel happy 
that this question has been put to me ; as I apprehend there is no Mis- 
sionary now living, who has been employed in the West Indies, that 
can give, from his own knowledge, a more satisfactory answer; having 
been in circumstances in which, had there been any inclination to re- 
volt, in the religious negroes, it could not with greater impunity have 
showed itself. I was stationed in Grenada, at the time the dreadful 
insurrection took place there, and in the island of St. Vincent. It is 
true, at the time of its bursting forth, I had left Grenada to visit an 
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island called Cariacou, with an intention to stop there two or three 
weeks, and preach to the negroes. I had a letter of recommendation 
from the Rev. Mr. Dent, to Colonel Backtel, who was a member of 
council for the Island of Grenada; and I continued in his house for six 
months, and aided, under his direction, to defend that island. All that 
time I was kept from returning to Grenada, in consequence of the in- 
surrection ; but, at the end of six months, Colonel Backtel, and myself, 
went down in the Zebra sloop of war: when I arrived there, that fine 
flourishing island presented a most dreadful appearance ; I found that 
many of our society had fallen through excessive fatigue, or had been 
slain by the sword ; and I was happy to learn, that not one, who had 
received instruction from us, and was under our care, had shewed the 
least disposition to join the brigands; but, on the contrary, they 
evinced the most steady determination to oppose those insurgents. 
After stopping a few days in this scene of confusion, dread, and alarm, 
I got permission from the president to leave the island. I then went to 
St. Kitts ; and after being some time there, Mr. Owens, being obliged 
to leave St. Vincent, on account of his health, I went to supply his 
place, and was there near eighteen months, during the insurrection ; 
and although, at times, we were exposed to the most imminent danger, 
and could only act at best upon the defensive, yet, I never saw the 
least disposition, in any of the negroes under our care, to insurrection 
or rebellion, though we had several hundreds in our society. But, 
when it became necessary, for the defence of the island, to raise a 
corps of black rangers, those in our society were made choice of as 
the most confidential.’ 

* Soon after the commencement of the French revolutionary war, 
the Governor of the island of Tortola received information, that the 
French, of Guadaloupe, meditated a descent on that island. He im- 
mediately sent for Mr. Turner, the superintendant of the Missions, in 
Tortola, and the other Virgin Islands, and informed him of the intel- 
ligence, adding, that there was no regular force in the island adequate 
to the defence of it against an invading foe, unless they armed the 
blacks ; but they were afraid to do this, unless he (Mr. Turner,) would 
put himself at the head of them. Mr. Turner was conscious that such 
a step was not directly within the line of his ministerial office; but he 
considered that the island was in imminent danger, and that, if it were 
conquered by the French, all the religious privileges and blessings, 
which, even the negroes enjoyed, under our excellent king and consti- 
tution, would, most probably, be entirely lost, and also, that this was 
only a defensive business ; and for these reasons, joined with the genu- 
ine spirit of loyalty, he consented, and was accordingly armed, with all 
the negroes. In a fortnight after this, a French eileen made its ap- 
pawrence in Tortola Bay; but the French, being probably informed, 

y some emissaries, of the armed force of the island, which far ex- 
ceeded their own, gave up the design, and retired. 

“ Soon after the above event, the Governor General of the Leeward 
Islands sent to the Missionaries in those islands, to desire them to make 
a return of all the negroes in their societies, who were able to bear 
arms. The return was accordingly made, and a great part, if not all 
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of them, were armed for the defence of the islands, respectively, from 
the confidence which the Governor General had in the loyalty of the 
Missionaries and their flocks. 

** Dr. Coke. Annual Report for 1804. (P. 118—120.)” 


The following extract is not of a less decisive nature. 


* The subjoined extract from the Jamaica Royal Gazette, October 
5, 1816, affords a proof that there are colonists in that island who en- 
tertain opinions as to Methodist Missionaries, very different to those so 
yo expressed in the legislative acts and official papers of that 

olony. 

Lats On Wednesday last the magistrates and vestry of St. Thomas in 
the East agreed to the following resolution: That the acting church- 
warden pay to Mrs. Burgar, widow of the late Rev. John Burgar; the 
sum of 100/. sterling, as a testimony of the sense they entertain of the 
propriety of the said Mr. Burgar’s conduct, during the time he had 
charge of the congregation of Wesleyan Methodists at Morant Bay.’ 

*‘ The following is a copy of an original document, in which the un- 
dersigned planters of Nevis engage to pay certain sums annually to the 
Missionaries stationed on that island, amounting to 56/. 12s. for the in- 
struction of their negroes. Another planter on the same island for 
many years subscribed 20/. a year to the support of the Missionaries, 
in consideration of the services rer.dered his negroes. 

*“‘ The voluntary donation of the gentlemen planters, for encouragin 
the propagation of Christianity amongst their slaves, in the island 
aforesaid. 

‘«‘ « Whereas the preachers of the people called Methodists have for 
several years past visited our estates, and the estates we are attornies 
for in the island of Nevis, for the benevolent purpose of instructing our 
negro slaves in the principles of the Christian religion, and thereby en- 
deavouring to produce a reformation in their principles and lives; and 
being convinced of the necessity of such reformation, and having rea- 
son to believe the said preachers are desirous to accomplish the same, 
as is manifested by their constant labours for the above purposes, 

“« «We, therefore, the undersigned, cheerfully and voluntarily come 
forward in so good a cause, earnestly wishing that the same may be 

JSurther extended, do agree to pay yearly, from the date hereof, unto the 
said preacher or preachers, for the time being, the respective sums an- 
nexed to our names in cash, or an equivalent sum in produce, on con- 
dition that the said preacher or preachers for the time being shall ate 
tend and perform divine service on our estates specified, and those we 


are attornies for, once a fortnight at least, or oftener, as shall seem meet 
or convenient to themselves.’” (P. 127.) 


We may surely now venture to affirm that the preceding ob- 
servations and extracts sufficiently establish these three facts, that 
obstacles have been opposed to the instruction of the slaves by 
the Methodist Missionaries—that these obstacles are of a kind to 

é neutralize or defeat the endeavours of these Missionaries to proe 
mote the improvements of this miserable part of our species ;— 
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and that no sufficient cause has been stated for this suspension or 
extinction of the rights of one body of our subjects to preach the 
Gospel, and of another body to receive it. 

But, however it might fall short of vindicating these assaults 
upon the rights and privileges of any portion of our subjects, it 
would convey to us a far less injurious impression of the inten- 
tions of the West Indian body, if it could be proved that they 
had fairly bent themselves to the task of instructing the negroes 
through the medium of the Church of England. Such is our 
sense of the value of that establishment, that we are disposed to 
look with at least mitigated wrath upon measures, not otherwise 
laudable, which are calculated to bring the miserable and wicked 
under her fostering wing. But let us, once more, listen to evi- 
dence which has not been contradicted upon this point. The 
following question has been put to various indlividudls intimately 
acquainted with the West Indics, and their names and replies 
are. subjoined. 


«« What attention was paid to the slaves by the clergy of the parishes 
you are acquainted with, in the following particulars—Did they bap- 
tise the imported negroes, and the children born in the islands? Did 
they catechise them? Did they enforce their attendance at church ? If 
the slaves cannot be married in the authorised form, did they introduce 
generally the rite of marriage in any way ? 

“* T never heard that the clergy baptised any of the new negroes, nor 
any of the children, except some who were instructed by Mr. Baxter 
in Antigua, and taken to the clergymen, who charged two dollars each. 
I never heard of any instance beside this, nor of the clergy or masters 
enforcing the attendance of the negroes at church. I believe that 
marriage among the slaves, in any mode made by the clergy, was 
never known in the West Indies. Mr. Warrener. 

“The clergy never considered the negroes as any part of their 

‘charge, nor did they baptise either the wewhy-iamparte slaves, or, those 
born in the colony, except a planter desired to have a.favourite negro 
baptised, and then the rite was administered. The price or fee was 
from one to two dollars, i.e. from 4s. 6d. to 9s. Churches. 
were never built for the negroes, neither were they catechised, nor was 
the rite of marriage introduced in any way. A male and female negro 
agreed to live together as man and wife: they cohabited until one was 
tired, and then parted, and formed other connections. Sometimes a 
man had several wives at the same time, and the woman had many hus- 
bands successively, so that almost every child had a different father. 
To prevent general confusion, the child followed the mother, fell to 
the lot of her owner, and was a slave. Mr. Brownell. 

‘‘T have never known an instance of a clergyman using any particu- 
lar efforts to instruct the slaves, more than by their regular preaching, 
once or twice on the Sabbath-day ; few of the slaves are baptised, ex- 
cept by the Missionaries. I have known no instance of the clergy ca- 
techising the slaves. Very few of the slaves attend the public service 
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of the church, nor is it a duty enforced upon them by the clergy, and 
by few of their owners. There is no attention, that ever I could learn, 
paid by the clergy to their marriage in any form whatever. 

Mr. Willis. 

“ As far as I have observed and understood, and I am acquainted 
with all the islands from Barbadoes to Tortola, none of the parochial 
clergymen considered the negroes any part of their charge ; and I be- 
lieve, previous to the introduction of the Gospel by missionaries, what- 
ever might be done on particular application to them by owners of 
slaves, they neither baptised imported slaves, nor those born on the 
islands. The usual way of giving names to those imported was this : 
On the day of sale, the purchaser affixed a ticket with a name round 
the neck of his newly purchased slave, and by that name he was known 
in the plantation book. ‘Those born in the islands had their names 
ee them at their birth by their masters, and recorded aaigts. § 

ith respect to catechising and enforcing their attendance at church, 
I know of no instance, except in the case of the Rev. Mr. Dent, of the 
parish of St. George, in the island of Grenada. This good man bap- 
tised, catechised, and instructed the negroes to attend the church ; 
and for this labour of love and discharge of duty, he was persecuted. 
and stigmatised as a Methodist. I have never known, except in the 
case of Mr. D. an attempt to unite the slaves in any form so as to 
prevent olygamy, by the parochial clergy. Mr. Pattison. 

“A few creole slaves, favourites, were baptised, and for this the 
clergyman received 18s. currency, 9s. sterling, and sometimes much 
more. Through the lapse of ten years I never heard of any clergymen 
catechising a slave. ‘They did not enforce their attendance at church ; 
on the contrary, I have heard repeatedly, that the clergy would not 
preach to blacks and browns only: an instance I knew, where the 
clergyman told Mr, Woolley and myself, that as there were no whites 
in the church, but only a few negroes, he had brought his sermon away 
in his pocket. The marriage of slaves was not introduced by the 
clergy. Mr. Gilgrass. 
_ The clergy did baptise when applied to, but charged 18s. cur- 
rency, for every child and adult, and I never knew an instance of the 
master paying for the baptism. I never heard of any clergyman ca- 
techising the negroes, except the Rev. Mr. Nash, of Carricou, and he 
gave it up because of the violent opposition he met with. I know of 
no instance of the clergy enforcing their attendance at the church, 
except a church missionary in Antigua. I believe slaves can be mar- 
ried in the legal form, and it has been done in Antigua, in a few ins 
stances, when the masters have desired it ; but except these, and one 
in Grenada, I never heard of slaves being married in any form by the 
clergy. Mr. Dixon.” (P. 47—50.) 


Nor, as Mr. Watson truly remarks, are the clergy to bear the 
reproach of this neglect of the negro Their 
number is inadequate, and the neglect could not have existed,-had 


not the public sentiments of the whites been in a great degree 
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o to the exercise of their functions among the negroes, or 
at least indifferent to it.’ Indeed the dimensions and number of 
the churches in the islands prove, to a demonstration, that the 


religious instruction of the slaves is not designed by the colo- 
nists. 


‘In Jamaica, for instance, there are about 19 or 20 churches, 
many of them ofa diminutive description, in a population approach- 
ing to half a million of souls. In Dominica there is no church at all ; 
nor even in St. Vincent, where the Assembly has lately been moved to 
prepare a law restricting the labours of missionaries of every kind, and 
where is a population of perhaps 30,000 slaves. Service is performed 
in aroom, though there are two parishes. In Nevis there are five 
churches and three ministers, consequently, but three of them can be 
open at the same time. The same paucity of churches is seen on the 
other islands. Tortola has but recently received a church; and in 
“all the group of little keys or islands,” says a missionary, “ from 
Anagedo to Jost Van Dykes, there was not one church, when I was 
there, or any place of worship except the Methodist chapels.” Many 
places, similarly circumstanced, and containing a considerable popula- 
tion, are tobe found in the West Indies. But inadequate as the ac- 
commodation of churches is, it is even more than is available by the 
slaves. ‘Their attendance is neither desired nor enforced. At the 
most they must not presume further than the aisle, (if in every case 
into that) or some obscure corner, and even there seats are not always 
provided for them. There seems no reason to doubt the assertion of 
a missionary, who says, “I do not believe that one hundreth part of 
the slave population ever attended church.” (P. 52—53.) 


But if no other argument could be adduced on the subject, 
this single fact would be sufficient to convince our own judg- 
ments, as to the intentions of the planters, &c. &c. soil the 
slaves, that the ‘ immunity of resting one day in seven has not 
yet been granted to these unfortunate creatures.” Let the ac- 
counts given by Mr. Gilgrass of a Jamaica sabbath be carefully 
considered, and then the declarations of the West Indians as to 


the sufficiency of the religious instruction bestowed upon the ne- 
groes be set against them. 


* The Sabbaths are spent generally as follows:—The slaves turn 
out to pick grass for the horses, mules, oxen, sheep, &c. There is no 
hay made in the islands, the grass they pick any where upon the 
estate, both morning and night throughout the year. After breakfast, 
a driver, with an overseer, accompanies the slaves to the negro grounds, 
given to them in lieu of allowance from the master; here they spend 
the blessed Sabbath toiling hard all day. This is their rest. The 
second Sabbath, these slaves carry to market their provisions to sell, 
&c. In Jamaica, some of them travel with heavy loads upon their 
heads, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles. To accomplish this journey 
in time to pick grass on the Sabbath night, they travelled all the pre- 
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ceding Saturday night; if they were not in time to pick the grass, no 
allowance was made, but many stripes were laid upon them. Those 
that neither work, nor go tomarket, will sleep, smoak segars, and 
dance to a tomtom. The most pious slaves in the islands have to do 
the same work on the Sabbath as the others, when the master will not 
give the Saturday to do it in for that purpose. The slaves come to 
market in the forenoon, and from thence to the chapel; frequently the 
chapel yard was covered with market baskets whilst the slaves were at 
Pgs Nuss The Sabbath is the chief market-day in all the islands.” 
(P. 60. 


And yet in some of the islands the slaves are refused all ex- 
ercise of religion, except upon this fully occupied Sabbath. 

We make no apology to our readers for the number and ex- 
tent of these extracts. They let in much new light on the sub- 
ject. They are furnished by pamnons whose means of information 
cannot be questioned, and who are not afraid to put their signa- 
ture to their testimony. If these statements are inaccurate, the 
West Indian body have an opportunity of exposing them—and 
their silence, under existing circumstances, must be imputed most 
certainly, rather to a want of power, than to a want of zeal. At 
present a sort of feverish activity prevails in that body. A slip 
of the pen—an epithet bestowed by one friend of the abolition 
on another—an imaginary crime—a real virtue—a little honest 
indignation at flogging pregnant women—a cloudy ~ in Ber- 
bice, or the promotion of a thirteenth cousin of one of its com- 
missioners to any office in church or state—sets the Anglo-colo- 
nial press to work, and out bounces a monstrous manifesto, 
which however, happily, few read, and still fewer believe. If 
therefore the Missionaries are guilty of the most trivial inaccu- 
racy, we may rest assured that it will be detected and punished 
according to the usage of the islands, even with whips and scor- 

ions. 
. Such being the state of the question, what is the judgment 
which the country ought to pronounce? It has abolished the 
Slave Trade. It has most equitably pronounced the violent 
seizure and transportation of an unoffending human body, 
be it black or white, to be felony. But will it leave its holy 
and charitable work thus incomplete? Will it forget that its 
tardy justice has left more than half a million of human 
beings in chains—and that, as if fettering the body were not 
enough, there are those who would drive the iron into the 
soul. Can it consist with reason or justice that those to whom 
are denied all the joys of home, and country, and kindred, 
should never be permitted to look over their prison walls, and 
eatch a glimpse of that better and heavenly country which our 
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common Father has prepared for us? If we cannot with safet 
give them emancipation, shall we therefore refuse them that 
és glorious liberty,” wherewith ** God” is willing to “ make them 
free.” Civil mghts they have none. Political privileges they 
have none. ‘Their testimony (most horrible siastlee) is not 
received in a court of justice against a white man. In some of the 
islandsthe strictest prohibition is issued against their emancipation. 
The assemblies, moreover, are not content to fasten a temporary 
collar upon their necks. They are prospectively cruel; they 
ard most anxiously against any future relaxation of the chain ; 
they legislate for successive generations; they calmly look along 
the line of millions yet oi, ng and determine that the sun 
of freedom shall never rise upon them. But all this might, 
with better grace, be endured, if these assemblies would legialate 
only for their own world. But they dare to stretch their sceptre 
over invisible worlds; and to close the only aperture by which 
a ray from heaven can visit these abodes of bondage and mi- 
sery. And will Englishmen endure this? Parliament has often 
arisen with dignity and feeling to wash its hands of the im- 
purities of West Indian Leaidlualesh, and to check by remon- 
strance or coercion these mercenary tyrants. It has, however West 
Indians may persist in shutting their eyes upon the fact, often 
interfered to regulate the internal government of the colonies. 
And it has a right to do so—a right which the law of nature and 
the law of God, besides the constitution of the empire, bestow 
upon it to protect the weak of its subjects from the tyranny 
of the strong. If justice has the scale in one hand, she ‘ie the 
axe in the other; and she deserves to feel the weight of it herself, 
if she do not raise it up to control the excesses of a party too 
enerally possessed by the demon of cupidity and extortion. 
t is not that we confound the whole mass of West Indian 
society in one indiscriminate charge—far from it. Many of them 
are men of kind and generous Sabite But these very habits 
assist to shut their eyes upon the general state of things. 
They borrow a ray from the mildness of their own peculiar dis- 
positions to soften the colouring spread over the whole sys- 
tem. Many of them appear to conceive that power, which 
they themselves do not Aneil is never or rarely abused by 
others. Many have been so nursed into the conviction that the 
slaves are an inferior order of beings, that they no more venture 
to doubt it than the truths in their catechism. Many determine 
what the character and habits of the slaves must be, from per- 
ceiving what they are; and, seeing that nothing but weeds and 
thistles spring on the neglected soil, determine that the seed shall 
never be sown, and the golden harvest never arise upon it. On 
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such men we call with all the earnestness and authority which 
it is becoming to assume in such a cause. Let them go and 
endeavour to Ganda the happy hour when they may file off the 
chains they have laid on this miserable people. t them en- 
deavour te repay, by generous and disinterested conduct to the 
slave population, the comforts they themselves have reaped from 
the sweat of their aching brows. There are none from whom 
the civilization of Africa, or the instruction of negroes, could 
come with so good a grace as from themselves; none whose gifts 
would possess so much of that zest of novelty, which would re- 
commend them to the taste of these long-injured creatures. But 
if these gentlemen will not take warning; let them remember 
how often, in those sultry climates to whieh they are accustomed, 
the sullen and silent evening ushers in a night of tempest, and 
hurricane, and devastation. If the West Indians persevere in 
denying to the negroes the rights and immunities of human na- 
ture; in veiling trom them the light and glory of heaven; in 
barring up as far as lies in them the door of peace and ever- 
lasting joy; the night of retribution is not far distant. Let 
them remember that a cloud of something more than the size 
of a man’s hand has begun to blacken on their horizon; that a 
new West Indian power has arisen; that they have in St. Do- 
mingo armies of free and well-disciplined negroes, and a leader of 
negroes neither indisposed nor unable to revenge the wrongs of 
his species upon the nations of Europe. We know of no adequate 
shelter against the storm of negro wrath, except those enlight- 
ened, generous, benevolent principles of West Indian legislation, 
which may, under the blessing of God, carry it innocuous to the 
ground, 


Arr. XXII.—Klopsiock and his Friends: a Series of Familiar 
Letters, written between the years 1750 and 1803. Translated 
from the German, with a Biographical Introduction, ly Miss 
Benger. 8vo. pp. 309. Colburn. London, 1816. 


Cenrrarn recollections connected with the name of Klopstock led 
us to anticipate much pleasure, and not barren but profitable 
pleasure, from the perusal of this volume. We must confess that 
these hopes have been grievously disappointed, and we think 
it but an act of justice to our readers, many of whom might be 
liable to the same mistake, to give them timely warning. It is 
very possible that such a collection of letters may excite a consi- 
derable interest in the minds of Klopstock’s countrymen, and of 


the warm admirers of his poetry ; because we dwell with pleasure 
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on circumstances, however trivial, which serve to elucidate the 
history, or develope the character, of an author in whose works 
we either glory or greatly delight. But, whether it be owing to 
infelicity of selection on the part of Klamer Schmidt, their origi- 
nal editor, or to a real deficiency of interest in the correspondence 
of this knot of friends, there certainly is very little in this volume 
which leaves either a deep or a favourable impression on the 
mind, or is capable of repaying the general reader for the time 
which the perusal demands. Th one way, indeed, the volume 
may be useful. Its perusal generates that feeling of disappoint- 
ment which is calculated to convince us how vainly happiness is 
pursued in any but one straight and narrow path, and how little 
genius and talent can do, by themselves, towards ensuring its at- 
tainment. In the early pages of the volume we have, to use the 
words of the translator, ** a holiday view of human society,” and 
** Klopstock and his friends appear to have realized whatever the 
poets of other countries have fancied of concord and truth, frank- 
ness and hospitality.” But, as we have too often experienced in 
other societies, this bright glow and promising dawn is soon 
clouded over, and a nihil contrast succeeds in the querulous 
and nearly solitary correspondence which closes the volume. 
We are not surprised at this, however, because there is an evi- 
dent want of durable materials in the links which connect this 
brilliant circle. It has the plating of sentiment, and the orna- 
ments of fancy and wit; but is sadly wanting in the weight of 
solid principle, and in that indissoluble firmness of combination 
which no merely human contrivance can impart. We do not 
say this under the influence of prejudices against the German 
school, (though in matters of religious sentiment we by no means 
disavow them), but in allusion to the want of general reference in 
this publication to the best and highest principles. If, as we sus- 
pect, considerable pains have been taken to lustrate and cleanse 
the correspondence from any such lurking taint, in compliance 
with the taste of a fastidious philosophy, but too prevalent on the 
continent, it is no wonder if what it gains in favour on that side 
be lost in the opinion of those who are still so far behind-hand 
in respect to the progress of refinement, as to delight in the name 
of Christians, Even the English translator, though we do not 
accuse her of premeditated intention, seems to benedeni some very 
unnecessary scruples of this kind, if we may judge from the note 
subjoined to the following letter. 


** Klopstock, the Father, to Gleim. 


** Quedlinburgh, September 6. 


“ Yes, I consent that my beloved Frederic shall go whither the 
voice of God directs him. Not that it costs me but little to endure the 


separation, nor that I am disposed to contemplate through a magnify- 
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ing glass the first indications of good fortune. But I was struck with 
those words in Count Bernstorff’s letter, intimating that this was only 
the earnest of future favour. | 

‘* By what means has the cordial good will, and the efforts by which 
it is manifested, been awakened in the north-west? The sons of song 
live not on pure air. My son has still many difficulties to overcome in 
the completioh of his work. In future, he must chuse between God 
and man, and either do violence to his own conscience, or openly and 
manfully pronounce judgment against those scoffers who will not per- 
ceive the necessity of a Mediator, and consequently refuse the honour 
due to his name. 

“ But how many are there who have formed on this awful subject 
the most vague and childish, and even idiotic conceptions? and how 
therefore does it behove him to treat it with all the reverence suitable 
to its sacred character.” * (P. 83, 84.) 


‘© * The English reader should be apprized that the elder Klopstock’s letters 
could not be divested of their native quaintness.” 


Now we confess that we can discover nothing quaint in this, ex- 
cepting it be that very tone and spirit, the absence of which we 
regret throughout the larger part of this correspondence, and we 
are consequently inclined to think that a few more of the elder 
Klopstock’s letters, with all their “ native quaintness” about them, 
would have greatly enriched the collection. 

But it is not merely the absence of what is good of which we 
have to complain: there is a tone of Anacreontic levity in some of 
the letters, which we should not have looked for from the author 
of the Messiah. In one place he writes thus: : 


‘“‘ We passed through a village, whose inhabitants certainly merit the 
appellation of sages. The church-yard was planted with rose trees: 
we had an inclination to drink a bottle of wine on those blooming 
graves, and the good people brought us so large a glass, that they 
seemed to know intuitively we were not water drinkers. After this 
potent libation, how lovely appeared to us the long track of woods 
through which we had passed, and which fancy changed to delicious 
groves.” (P. 53, 54.) 


And again, 

“ We have this morning often had a glimpse of the Rhine as it flows 
softly through the woods. ‘The vine-covered hills encircle the town, 
and you may imagine they were not viewed with indifference by those 
who em the joys of wine. On the bridge of the Rhine we descried 
with rapture this land of promise. We have crossed the bridge, and 
are now hastening to see the falls of the Rhine. I have pledged my- 
self to the nymphs of that majestic river to drink wine on their banks, 
and shall not fail to perform the libation.” (P. 71.) 


We are afraid that his friend Schmidt’s _— lax as it is, 
would still leave too heavy a demand on the fashionable world to 
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be complied with. It is, however, shone in consonance with 
the view of religion pretty generally adopted by them. 


«« But it is absolutely necessary to descend from your present stand- 
ard, of female excellence. You ought in this respect to imitate the 


moderation we observe in the ways of Heaven to man, which is indeed 


rigid in exacting duty, but commutes for one half the virtue it pre- 
scribes.” (P. 105.) 


In a subsequent letter the same writer bears apparently unin- 


tentional testimony to some truths not so likely to be well received 
in the world. 


‘“‘ I was pained to observe that the first coolness might be traced to 
certain critical strictures on a literary undertaking, which excited the 
spirit of ambition in one party, and I know not what spirit in the other; 
but friendship was the mutual sacrifice. Does not this almost authorise 
us to say, that even the best men have little more than speculative 
bonté du ceeur, and that there is in the passions, as in death, something 
to bring all men to the same level? 

** Yet one remark, and I have done. The sentiments of friendshi 
hold in reality but the rank of aliens and subalterns in the human 
heart ; they are cherished whilst they coalesce with nearer interests, or 
clash not with those stronger passions which are less generous, and 
consequently more properly indigenous to mankind.” (P. 153, 154.) 


The ladies have no reason to be flattered with the sort of 
homage paid to them in these pages. It is rather of a Maho- 
metan cast, and of a character which corresponds with the spirit 
of the following sentiment, that is, a spirit of nearly universal 


gallantry. 


‘*] have no resources but in my sister, and my correspondents : 
with regard to the first, you must be sensible that we lose with a sister 
many of those subjects of conversation we enjoy with a male friend, or 
with any other individual of the softer sex.” (P. 81.) 


What are the “ many subjects of conversation” which we might 
enjoy with “any other individual of the softer sex,” but must 
“lose with a sister?” Far distant be the day, when British 
females shall be soft enough to encourage the sentimental intimacy 
of such friends as these! But above all, we deprecate this spirit 
in its most insidious shape, which is what is here termed, aptly 
enough, “ spiritual gallantry.” A specimen of this may be found 
in the following extract from one of Klopstock’s letters to Schmidt : 


** We had proceeded during one hour, when we landed to’ breakfast 
at a villa close to the water's edge; here the company divided into 
smaller coteries, who thus came insensibly to enjoy the privilege of 
social intercourse. Hirzel’s wite, a young woman, with speaking blue 
eyes, who sings Haller’s Doris with incomparable pathos, was the 
queen of the party, and I of course as occupying the post of honour 
was expected to be her loyal knight. Unfortunately for the credit of 
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my fidelity, there was in our party a Miss Schinz, (the sister of a ve 

agreeable young man who was also present) a black eyed girl, who was 
the youngest and the prettiest of the group: at the first glance my 
heart beat with emotion, for I saw in her the exact counterpart of the 
girl who in her thirteenth year had pledged herself to be mine. - It is 
not necessary to relate to you this story, though to say the truth, I 
told the tale, and much more than I would now be at the trouble to 
repeat, to my new little friend, who listening with the guileless inno- 
cence of seventeen (yet half afraid to listen), trembling to be thus ad- 
dressed on a subject so new to her bashful inexperience—above all, to 
be thus addressed by me—at first cast down her lovely black eyes, with 
the sweetest and most touching expression of reverence, and then 
kindling with enthusiasm, unexpectedly gave utterance to some lofty 
sentiments, and at length in an attitude of impassioned devotion, ex- 
claimed, ‘ You may imagine how highly I revere the bard by whom I 
was first taught to torm just conceptions of the Deity!” (P. 76, 77.) 


This is all very pretty and picturesque, but we had rather see 
our sisters and daughters, in * the cuileless innocence of seven- 
teen,” taught “ to form just conceptions of the Deity” under dif- 
ferent auspices, and by those who think a little less about blue and 
black eyes. 

We regret that so few traces are to be found in this volume of 
the interesting Meta, Klopstock’s first wife. One we will give, 
as being, though not unexceptionable, one of the best specimens 
which the collection affords, and having some sweet touches of 
natural feeling. It was written before her marriage. 


Meta to Klopstock. 
| 8th August, 1752, . 

“ Return, my Klopstock, return—let me reclaim thee as my hostage, 
or shall I say my master? No matter which—if I but sit by thee, and 
listen to thee, I can be well pleased to remain thy captive. 

“Oh! how dull, and dreary, and tedious, have I found these days of 
absence ; not that I had to complain of unkindness—no, it was not that 
I suffered, but that I was not permitted to enjoy. Nobody talked of 
thee. I was in a beautiful country, and how little it availed me, since 
I saw it not with thee. I was in what is called good company; but 
since I have tasted of thy thoughts, and become familiar with thy per- 
fections, I have lost all relish for inferior society, and find an inter- 
course with ordinary beings irksome and insupportable. I was dead — 
to the gaiety of my companions, and though there were some youn 
foreigners, who would fain have drawn me into conversation, I. had 
scarcely the complaisance to reply to their questions. Was I to blame 
for sullenness? Oh! when I no longer heard thy voice, nor was even 
permitted to pronounce thy name, what remained but to think of thee; 
and how could I bear to part from that only solace! Had they but 
left me to myself, had they allowed me to enjoy my own quiet medita- 
tions, I could still have been a/most happy; but some officious stranger 
was for ever invading my sanctuary. The dismal weather kept us all 
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together, and having no better resource than cards, we played from 
morning till night, nor did I then regain my liberty. I slept with an- 
other lady, and though I constantly carried in my pocket a pencil and 
a sheet of paper, could never find an opportunity to write a single line. 
Imagine how this must have aggravated my chagrin and impatience ! 
Oh, how poor is all without thee, and with thee how sweetly is the 
absence of every other pleasure supplied ! 

“ Fain would I persuade myself it must cost me some effort to re- 
nounce all to follow thee—for methinks I should be proud to make 
some little sacrifice for thy dear sake; but, in truth, 1 can claim no 
such honours. The amusements I shall relinquish are not only indif- 
ferent to me, but irksome in the extreme. Here, in thy absence, with 
a thousand changes of pursuit, a single day drags so heavily, that I 
could almost fancy it a livelong year; whilst with thee, without ever 
crossing the threshold, or casting a single glance towards the world 
beyond it, the moments pass so sweetly, that the day scarcely seems to 
= been a single hour. Oh, return, my Klopstock, return, that is all 

can say. 

as What will be our privilege, when the lapse of time shall have ce- 
mented our sacred union, and we shall have passed years together with- 
out having experienced lassitude and languer for a single day! It is 
true our pleasures must lie in a small compass, for we shall find them in 
each other; but yet shall there be a something better than ourselves— 
an affection dearer than friendship, an influence the world cannot give 
—to inspirit, to animate us, and supply a constant source of interest 
and delight. Am I not right, Klopstock? 

“IT would reply to your letter, if my soul was not too full. It is so 
long since I wrote, and I now feel I have so much to say, that I cannot 
bring myself to order or measure. Do you chide me for being tedious? 
no, you will not chide, so I may give a course to my pen. 

** Whilst I was at Stollingen, it was one of my sweetest anticipations, 
that on my return I should find a letter from you. Imagine my trans- 
ports, when I found two, and one for the ——, which was almost as 
precious as mine own. Thou, sweetest bard—long was I thy votar 
ere I ventured to think thee my beloved. Hear what oblations I will 
offer for every line, of which I have been the theme. Yet—no, for all 
thou hast ever written thou mayest claim, and shalt receive my worship. 
For the odes, first-—I bow to the ground, and make my low obeisance ; 
for the Messiah I kiss thy feet ; for every line inscribed to Fanny I hail 

thy name. Ah! Klopstock, often do tears steal from mine eyes when 
I reflect on all you were condemned to suffer in those hours of sadness 
and despondence. I can but too easily comprehend what were then 
your bitter feelings. Would it were my privilege to bestow a recom- 
ce! I must not yet aspire to such felicity—it is a privilege reserved 
or the wife, and at some future period may be mine. Yes, my love, I 
dare challenge you to have even wished for a kinder wife than you shall 
find in me. And now am I tempted to relate an anecdote of my child- 
hood, with which you may perhaps be amused. 

“T have already told you, that at thirteen my character was nearly 

formed ; this at least is certain, however you may be disposed to smile 
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at my wisdom, that I began seriously to speculate on future life, and 


to sketch plans of conduct for the single or married state. I shall not 
trouble you with my various judicious schemes, on the supposition 
that I should remain a spinster ; but on the chance of becoming a wife, 
I made many deep relinotide, and composed, perfectly to my own 
satisfaction, a system of domestic management, including the care of 
my household and the education of my children. But, above all, I de- 
lighted to trace to myself the proper mode of conduct to be observed 
towards a husband. And then, in these meditative reveries, did I 
imagine myself united to precisely such a being as I have since disco- 
vered to exist; when charmed with the picture of my own fancy, I 
exclaimed to my companions, a husband should always be treated with 
a certain douceur, but this douceur must be wholly unstudied, and 
flow so freely from the heart, that it should be impossible not to show 
it in every look and accent.—Doubtless, my Klopstock, it is only with 
such looks, such accents, I can converse with thee.—What say you to 
this raisonnement of thirteen? I still adhere to the same principle, 
though I have learnt to abridge the explanation, and to sum up all, in 
this obvious truth, the wife must love her husband. 

** See how I prattle, and with as much assurance as if I were leaning 
on your shoulder, and every other moment stealing from your eyes an 
approving glance! But in your last, you have so sweetly encouraged 
me to prattle, that I am now bold enough to say any —e so impli- 
citly can I rely on your constancy and love. 1 would fain know whe- 
ther my affection were capable of being increased. I should wish to 
think so; but then must I also think I am capable of loving more at 
one moment than another ; and this I feel loth to believe. 

‘‘ T love your parents and sisters so dearly, that I almost suspect I 
a them to my own. It touched my heart, that your father so 

indly inquired whether religion constituted my supreme delight? I 
thank God, you could answer the question with a safe conscience. 
Will you not, indeed, soon return? I grieve to draw you from your 
own family, but yet should I grieve still more, if you were by them 
drawn from me. , 


Meta (P. 174—179.) 


This volume is eked out at last, according to modern practice, _ 
with short letters, and large spaces between them. Had we seen 
no other pictures of the old age of friendship, we should be dis- 
heartened by these, and inclined to regard it as of a quality very | 
prone todecay. But the fact is, that one principle of union alone 
is indestructible; one current of affection only deepens and widens 
as it approaches the ocean of eternity. 
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Arr. XXIH.—A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and 
the Moral Aitributes of the Creator, with particular Reference 
to the Jewish History, and to the Consistency of the Principle 
of Population with the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity. 
By John Bird Sumner, M. A. ‘Two vols. 8vo. pp. 748. 
Hatchard. London, 1816. 


Ox all occasions we are happy to mect with a new treatise on 
the evidences of religion. ‘There is a very general opinion that 
enough has been done on this head of discussion, that the sub- 
ject is exhausted, and, consequently, that all the industry and 
ingenuity, which may now or henceforward be devoted to it, 
must of necessity be wasted and misapplied. To this opinion 
we cannot subscribe; for, though modern infidelity has but small 
ground indeed to boast of the novelty of its objections, or the 
originality of the sources whence they are derived, still the de- 
fenders of the truth must not allow themselves to rest upon their 
arms, or suppose that their labour is accomplished, so long as 
its assailants continue to exhibit their usual mischievous in- 
dustry. Arguments long ago refuted and exposed are dail 
revived with eagerness, and enforced with pertinacity; but it 
does not follow, that because they have formerly been answered, 
they may now securely be neglected. As often as objections 
are made they must be met; on whatever ground the enemy 
may choose to assail Christianity, on that same ground must 
he be opposed. If his objections are put in a popular and 
striking form, it will not be sutticient to prove that they are sub- 
stantially the same with those which were urged and answered a 
thousand years ago, The poison will operate where the antidote 
can never reach. ‘The sly sophism and bold assertion will not be 
less current, or less prejudicial in the nineteenth, though they 
may have been exposed and refuted in the third century. In a 
word, those mounds and bulwarks which our fathers have 
erected, it becomes us with jealous vigilance to protect and 
maintain, | 

Entertaining these sentiments we are disposed fo rate ver 
highly both the wisdom and liberality of the bequest to whic 
the work now under our consideration owes its existence. 

Several years ago, Mr. Burnett, a Scottish gentleman, among 
other instances of distinguished munificence which have ren- 
dered it impracticable to comply with his own earnest wish of 
keeping his name concealed, bequeathed premiums of 1200/. and 
400/. for two treatises upon the following subject: “ The evi- 
dence that there is a Being sigonait wise, and good, by 
whom every thing exists; and particularly to obviate difficulties 
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_ regarding the wisdom and goodness ‘of the Deity: and. this, in 
the first place, from considerations ind dent of written reve- 
lation; and, in the second place, from the revelation of the Lord: 
Jesus; and from the whole, to point out the inferences most 
necessary for and useful to mankind.” The Ministers of the 
Established Church, and the Principals and Professors of King’s 
and Marichal Colleges of Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the 
Testator, were appointed to nominate three Judges, who should 
decide upon the comparative merits of the treatises. 

In this liberality the following treatise originated, to which 
the premium of 400/. was awarded by the judges chosen accord- 
ing to the instructions of the testator. ‘The limits of the discussion 
being thus prescribed by the terms of the testator’s will, it was: 
left to the ingenuity and discretion of the candidates to select 
such topics within these limits as might seem to offer the fairest 
appearance of novelty, and at the same time to lead most directly 
to a practical and useful result. In each division of the subject, 
Mr. Sumner ee to have made his choice very happily. ‘The 
reasons by which this choice was guided are given by Mr. 
Sumner himself, in language the most elegant and perspicuous ; 
but our narrow room will not allow us to extract them. 

We will endeavour to lay before our readers an outline of the 
course of argument pursued in each of these several divisions of 
the subject. In the outset of the discussion on the existence of a 
Diety, having proved the absurdity of their opinions, who have 
maintained the eternity of the world, or who have ascribed its 
formation to chance; he arrives at this conclusion, * that which- 
soever way we turn, insurmountable difficulties oppose us, till 
we admit the agency of an intelligent and immaterial Creator.” 
(Chap. i. ii.) Butif the universe be the work of such a Creator, 
it would be probable that we shall find, upon inquiry, some re- 
cords existing of its author and original constitution. Now a 
history, power -Pesth to coniain such records does exist; and if it 

true, all necessity of further argument respecting the exist- 
ence of a supreme Creator is of course precluded. Of the history 
having these pretensions, we know that it is the most ancient 
document now in existence; and the authenticity of its state- 
ments is corroborated by all the collateral testimony of which it 
is capable. (Chap. iii.) 

But the proof of its divine authority may most safely be rested 
on the internal evidence deducible from the laws and civil polity 
of the Hebrews. ‘The professed object of this polity, the prin- 
ciple upon which it wholly rests, is, that in the beginning of the 
system to which the human race belongs, ‘the world was created 
by one independent Being, who had selected the Hebrews. to 
commemorate the original of the universe; and to perpetuate 
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the important truth that its Author, seen only by his works, is 
to be worshipped without material or visible representation, as the 
Creator and Governor of the world.” Other legislators of anti- 
quity, have appealed to divine authority to give a stronger sanction. 
to choir enactments than they could hope to procure by any other 
means. By them divine worship was introduced for the sake of 
the civil polity ; in the institutions of Moses the civil polity was 
established for the sake of preserving the faith; among the He- 
brews religion is made the foundation of the whole edifice; in 
other communities it is added only as a prop to the building. © 
(Chap. iii. § 1, 2.) 

In the second place the peculiar sanctions of the Jewish law 
are such as of themselves prove its truth. ‘They are so contrived 
as to render the interposition of an extraordinary Providence 
necessary on every occasion; and thus the validity of the preten- 
sions on which it rested must daily and hourly have been put to 
the test. (§ 3, 4.) 

The argument, from internal evidence, may be rested in the 
next place on the fact that there prevailed among the Hebrews, 
even the vulgar and illiterate, more sublime an exact notions 
of the Deity, and consequently a more pure and fervent wor- 
ship, than could be found even among the philosophers and 
teachers of the heathen nations. It is not merely that Moses 
was superior to Pythagoras or Plato, but the meanest Jew could 
have schooled the proudest proficient in Gentile wisdom on all 
that relates to the Creator and Father of the Universe. Com- 

the most celebrated hymns that have come down to us from 
the wreck of Pagan antiquity with the devotional effusions to 
be found in almost every page of the Old Testament; the con- 
clusion is irresistible. (§ 5.) | 

The national worship of the Jews presents, likewise, a remark- 
able contrast to the errors into which the heathens were fallen. 
Qn the one side we have a sublime tone of national devotion; on 
the other, conceits and ceremonies, processions and mummery, 
fitted only to excite our.astonishment and contempt. (§ 6.) 

In the principles of their morality too the same inferiority 
will be found. The will of God was constantly referred to as 
the rule of action; no room was left therefore for that uncer- 
tainty and error which prevailed even among the most enlight- 
ened heathen. (§ 7.) 

Now to those who are prepared to doubt or to deny that Moses 
derived his system from the authentic source to which he pre- 
tends, there are but three possible modes of accounting for 
its existence, It must either have been devised by himself; or 
borrowed from the Egyptians; or it must have adopted, 
and reduced into form, from the generally prevailing opi- 
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nions of his own nation. Against the first hypothesis there is 
the strongest possible presumption. How little unassisted 
reason was able to accomplish is proved to us by the writ- 
ings of the philosophers: can we then suppose that Moses, at 
so early a perrass and under circumstances so little favourable 
to philosophical speculation, devised and explicitly taught a sys- 
tem of pure theism clearer and more consistent than any to which 
the united wisdom of all the schools of philosophy could ma 
to attain. The second hypothesis is not more probable. 
could not be from the ordinary and popular creed of the E 
tians that Moses borrowed ; for we find him every where holdiag 
out their superstitions as objects of abhorrence to his people. 
It is hard to conceive how a system of pure theism could be 
derived from a nation which was ridiculous even among Poly- 
theists for the grossness of its idolatry.* Nor is it more like 
that he obtained this knowledge by initiation into the esoteric 
mysteries of the priests. We His but little with respect to 
“the learning of the Egyptians,” but that little is abundantly suf- 
ficient to prove that their notions of a first cause, and the whole 
system of their cosmogony, was in the highest degree perplexed 
and obscure. Could it be in such schools that Moses Cetmed to 
frame the sentence “in the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth?” Besides, how are we to account for his imme-s 
diate deviation from the first principle of the Egyptian system, 
that of keeping the higher mysteries carefully concealed from the 
vulgar ? “Whit right haye we to suppose that he was the first 
and "Y only person who ventured to publish them at once to the. 
world? | 

The remaining supposition that Moses adopted the dyer 
opinion of his own nation, virtually assumes the point for which 
we argue; for if such were the opinion of the Israelites, on what 
foundation could they have rested? We know their history from — 
their origin as a small nomadic family, to their becoming a nu- 
merous people in bondage to their ky tian masters: could a 
people so circumstanced have excogitated a system like this? Ob- 
viously they could not; nor can we suggest any method by which 
they could have become possessed of it, unless by that which 
Moses himself points out—regular tradition founded originally on 
direct revelation. (§ 9.) 

If then we reject the divine commission of Moses, there are — 
some difficulties which we shall be forced to digest. 


‘‘ We must believe, first, that this lawgiver struck out an account 
of the creation of the world confessedly more rational and consistent 


* It is curious that one of the best heathen authorities bears directly upon this 


point in support of Mr. §.’s argument, Strabo, lib. xvi. quoted by Berkeley, 
Minute Philosopher, Dial. vi. § 24. Q 
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than any other, but which none of the ancient philosophers could ar- 
tive at, even with all the advantages arising from the collision of in- 
tellect in a thinking and reasoning age; which none of them either 
taught their disciples, or gave any evident proof of believing them- 
selves: that Moses, however, was so firmly convinced of its truth, as 
to take the singular resolution of instituting a civil polity for the pro- 
fessed purpose of maintaining it; and that he enforced his belief with 
such authority, as to persuade the nation to coincide with his views, 
and ‘to ratify a system of laws, which supposed, throughout their 
whole fabric, a deviation from the usual course of events, and which 
must lead to national destruction if events did not deviate from their 
usual order: that they received statutes; for example, binding them, 
on pain of capital punishment, to abstain on certain appointed seasons, 
not only from business and amusement, but even from hostility and 
self-defence, although they were surrounded by inveterate enemies ; 
to leave their land uncultivated every seventh year, and to desert their 
abodes and go up to their capital annually, in commemoration of the 
- ereation of the world, of which they knew no more than the rest of 
mankind, and under dread of the Creator’s vengeance and power, of 
which they had no other proof than their legislator’s word. Still, 
however, that nothing did occur to contradict the assertions of the 
law, or the belief it enjoined; but that the effect of this anomalous 
legislation was to produce, as it were, a family of theists among a 
world of idolaters: to exhibit a people in no other respects superior 
to their neighbours, except in their religious faith and worship, but in 
‘these points leaving all other nations in comparative darkness, while 
they enjoyed the light of the noonday sun: a people which served an 
immaterial Creator, and maintained a firm reliance, both national 
and personal, upon his power; and who displayed, both in the prin- 
ciple and purity of their morals, their individual sense of the exist- 
ence of a Creator and moral Governor of mankind. Is this credible ? 
And yet all this, and much more than this, must be embraced as true, 
unless we are content to acknowledge that Moses acted under a divine 
revelation, and that the people for whom he framed his laws had _per- 
sonal proof of his delegated authority. Can any thing be less con- 
sistent with true philosophy than to see an unquestionable phanomenon 
before our eyes, and yet to reject the only account that is offered, or 
can be offered, for its solution ? | Baa 
‘“‘ The point, therefore, of the existence of an historical record de- 
claring the fact of the creation has all the force of moral certainty. 
And the nature of the case admits of no other than moral evidence. 
It cannot be a matter capable of demonstration, that Moses received 
communication from heaven. Neither can we receive the sensible 
proofs of the facts, which were manifested to the Hebrews themselves 
when they surrounded Mount Sinai. But the sources which are open 
tous, and which terminate in this moral certainly, are of the most 
unexceptionable nature. They are almost independent of direct hu- 
man testimony: they are not oor on tradition or uncertain annals ; 


but the evidence they furnish is derived from the internal nature and 
genius of the law and writings themselves, when brought into com- 
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a with the genius of other writings, and nature of other laws. 
he force of this species of evidence may appear different to different 
readers: but all must allow that it is less than other historical evi- 
dence subject to falsification or error.” (Pp. 242—246.) 


With some remarks on the nature of the evidence on which 
this moral certainty rests, and the extent of the obligation it 
imposes, Mr, Sumner concludes this part of his subject, subjoin- 
ing in three short appendices the consideration of some popular 
objection to the Mosaic account, viz. its apparent inconsistency 
with the modern discoveries in geology ; the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the different characters of the several races of mankind 
with the idea of a common descent from a single pair; the 
anachronisms which have been observed in the pentateuch, and 
which seem to invalidate its claim to high antiquity. 

We have drawn out the summary thus at length of our au- 
thor’s argument, because, though not perhaps in the strictest 
sense of the word original, it is, as far as we know, an original 
application of that mode of argument from internal evidence of 
which, Leslie’s * Short Method with the Deists” affords so 
elegant an example. To the combination and arrangement of 
the proofs, no objection can be made; they are disp ayed and 
maintained throughout with great ingenuity, while they are 
confirmed and illustrated by all that could be brought to bear 
upon them from the stores of a highly cultivated and caligntenen 
mind. An objection might indeed be taken to the whole argu- 
ment from its foundation, as in the first instance it might appear 
that to prove the existence of a Deity from the fact of a divine. 
revelation, would be arguing ina circle, The objection, we be- 
lieve, has been raised, but it will not bear examination; if suf- 
fered to stand, it would militate against all argument @ posteriori; 
nor do we see where the objector could stop short of absolute and 
universal scepticism. 

Having thus established his proofs of the existerice, Mr. 
Sumner proceeds to consider the attributes of the Deity, con- 
fining his attention (according to the terms of his thesis) to those 
of his wisdom and goodness. In the natural world, he finds 
proofs of wisdom in the economy and universality of the means 
employed to produce different and most important results: of 
these he gives a few well chosen and striking illustrations. But: 
the proot of wisdom which he has selected especially to insist upon 
and illustrate, and to which, both for its originality and in- 
trinsic importance, we are anxious to direct our reader’s atten- 
tion, is this, “ that the order of things in which the human race 
arrives at the highest degree of improvement, and has the widest 
scope for iat and intellectual perfection, is inevitably, and 
with some trifling exception, universally established, by the 
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operation of a single principle and the instructive force of a single 
natural desire.” (Vol. ii. p. 27.) 
~ In order that we may satisfactorily attain to this conclusion, it 


is necessary to inquire in the outset what is the object of man’s 
existence on earth. 


“ Man, if he is born for no other purpose than to cultivate the 
earth, and continue his species, has been endued with a faculty, 
and this the noblest we are acquainted with, for no assignable end. 
This faculty is improvable reason; and is of a much loftier and more 
exalted nature than is necessary to his mere existence or preservation. 
Ask the inhabitant of Lapland or Paraguay, what is requisite to the 
existence of man? and a very low standard of intellectual endowment 
will be returned. The lowest ranks of savages, whose reason, how 
improvable soever, has scarcely been raised by exercise beyond the 
natural instinct of the bee, can continue their unfortunate race, and 

rovide sone the rigours of cold and hunger, as effectually as the 
ppier children of civilization. All the superiority, therefore, of 
the philosopher above the Hottentot might have been lost, if the 
situation had been wanting which led the way to his improvement ; 
and all the power of mind which lies. dormant in the savage, and is 
awakened to full activity in the European, would be a superfluous waste 
of talent, if it did not contribute to the general design, and co-operate 
with some farther plan of the Creator.” (Vol. ii. p. 17, 18.) 


*‘ T shall, therefore, proceed on the assumption, that the faculty man 

of improvable reason, is not superfluous, but was given him 

to be employed, partly for the advancement of his happiness on earth, 

but chiefly with reference to a future state of existence, in conformity 
with some ulterior plan of his Creator. 

“ This view of human life is not only justified, but decisively con- 
firmed, by the Christian scriptures. e mind is there represented 
as possessed of talents intrusted to its use, of which an account is to be 
rendered hereafter. Human life is declared to be a state of discipline, 
in which the various faculties of mankind are to be exerted, and their 
moral character formed, tried, and confirmed, previously to their enter- 
ing upon a future and higher state of existence, for which they are 
destined ; and in which the final condition of every individual will be 
proportioned to the use he has made of his talents and opportunities 
in this preparatory stage. Life, therefore, is with great propriety de- 
scribed as a race in which a prize is to be contended for; as a season 
for sowing the seeds of a future and immortal harvest; as a journey, 
in which mankind are merely pilgrims; as a warfare, in which the 
combatants must arm themselves with all the virtues, and employ 
them with zealous courage and enduring patience, that they may be 
fitted to partake hereafter in the glories of an eternal triumph.” 


(Vol. ii. p. 24, 25.) 

! The inquiry then goes on to ascertain whether savage or social 
life, equality or inequality of conditions, be most suitable to the 
iunprovement of the human faculties and the exercise of virtue ; 
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and having exposed, by the way, the foolish fancies of Rousseau 
and the other declaimers against the trammels of civilization ; 
and refuted Godwin’s crude and inconsistent notions, terminates 
in the conclusion, that the situation best calculated to improve by 
exercise the faculties of man is civil society, consisting, as it now 
does, of unequal fortunes, ranks, and conditions. 


- © Taking, therefore, into consideration the object of man’s existence 
upon earth, it might naturally be expected that the Creator would 
devise a mean which should inevitably tend to bring the human race, 
for the most part, into such a situation. i 

«¢ And this, in fact, I believe to be the final cause of that “ principle 
of population,” with whose powerful agency we have recently been 
made acquainted ; the final cause, in other words, of that instinctive 
propensity in human nature, under all governments, and in every stage 
of civilization, to multiply up to the means of subsistence, and even to 
press, by increase of numbers, upon the limits of the food assigned 
them. The consequence of this universal tendency is, to render an 
inequality of fortunes, and a consequent division of ranks, no less gene- 
ral; not as a matter of agreement or expediency, in which mankind 
have a liberty of option; but as a matter of imperious necessity, grow- 
ing out of the éstablished constitution of their nature.” (Vol. ii. p. 
101, 102.) 


‘** The fact stands thus. An instinctive principle in our nature, for- 
cibly urgent, wherever it meets with no discouragement from the dif- 
ficulty of providing for a family, mutually attaches the sexes to each 
other. Where this desired and desirable union is unrestrained, and 
its offspring subject to no premature money’ the increase which at- 
tends it is so rapid, as to double the original population in twelve or 
fifteen years. And, not: to insist upon extreme cases, the increase in 
countries greatly civilized and widely extended, is known to proceed 
in a geometrical ratio, i.e. to double the population in twenty-five 

ears, as long as it continues possible, by the employment of skill and 
abour on a surface of unoccupied land, to find a plentiful subsistence 
for this growing population.” (Vol. ii. p. 104, 105.) 


‘*¢ Such then is the established fact, that, according to the attach- 
ments and instincts of our common nature, the human race continues 
to increase till the population presses upon the actual supply of food ; 
so that there will always be in every inhabited country as many persons 
existing as it will support at all, and always more than it can support 
well. And having merely stated this undeniable truth, it becomes my 
object more p arise ret to consider its effects upon the moral and poli- 
tical state of mankind. 

“1, The primary result of this universal tendency to increase, is the 
division of property. The property of first necessity to every man, is 
his supply of focd. Whilst this is plentiful, he is careless about it. Its 
value originates with its scarcity. If the fruits of the earth were sup- 
plied from a source as regular and inexhaustible as the water of the 
ocean, there could be no oceasion, and there would, probably, be no 
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thought, of their apyoptistios. If every family, like the Israelites in 
the wilderness, cou'd supply their wants without the necessity of labour, 
or the fear of deficiency, no one would think of setting bounds to the 
demand of any claimant, or grudge his neighbour his share of the super- 
abundance. 

« By the constitution of things, however, it appears, that abundance, 
even if it exists for a while, can never be of long duration. It defeats 
itself, Wherever it is found, the number of claimants is daily increas- 
ing in proportion, and will soon require an addition to the supply of 
food, which can only be procured by labour, and, as soon as it de- 
mands labour, becomes valuable. 

‘Let us suppose, for example, a couple in the situation of the first 
created man and woman, having the world all open before them. Here 
the idea of scarcity seems entirely precluded. Let them take posses- 
sion of a district, consisting of 200,000 acres, which, according to the 
average power and cultivation of land in Great Britain, would support 
100,000 sagem Keckon twelve persons at the end of the first twenty 
years; who, under such favourable circumstances, would certainly, 
taking one period with another, multiply according to the quickest. 
known increase of the species, and double their number every fifteen 
years. Within a hundred and forty years from the creation, these 
eight persons would have above 3000 descendants; which, in sixty 
years more, would ascend to 49,152. One generation farther would: 
give us 98,30% persons, and carries us already as far as the point to- 
which population can possibly go—the point of subsistence. 

“ It is evident that in the later stages of this increase, food, how- 
ever plentiful at first, would become scarce, and the object of eager 
demand, It is evident too, that, at last, the only resource would be to 
increase the Supply of food by the emigration of part of the society, 
or to diminish the demand for it at home by laying a restraint upon the 
natural desires. 

*‘ In the case of an unoccupied world, with the prospect of plesty 
on the opposite side of a river, or across the chain of hills whic 
bounded the district, there is no doubt which alternative would be 
chosen. Before, however, men consented to leave the spot of their 
nativity, and to try the fortune of fresh cultivation, they would cer- 
tainly argue, that what could not be possessed without a sacrifice, or 
obtained without labour, must belong to each person, according to the 
labour he was able or willing to employ. It is true that, while’the 
common store was always full, it was of iittle consequence whether ten 
shares were subtracted from it, or one; but since the demand had now 
become greater than could be supplied, it was unreasonable that one 

rson with a numerous family should draw upon the common stock 
tor ten times as large a portion, as another who contributed an equal 
share of labour. It would be required, therefore, as the only remedy 
of this inequality, that those who had the advantage of mutual attach- 
ment and affectionate children, should pay the price of that advantage; 
which they would do, as soon as each family provided for its own 
_ support. 

** The immediate resource is at hand, to divide the lands belonging 
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to the society between the existing families; and this resource would 
be applied to, as soon as the first pressure of scarcity was sensibly 
felt, and produced disputes as to the equal rights of contending claim- 
ants. Such a change in the circumstances of a society may be easil 
understood, by supposing a parallel case in the article of water ; which 
being in many countries of the world inexhaustibly abundant, is com- 
mon property ; but ceases to be so, as soon as the supply requires to be 
increased by expense or labour. It is easy to imagine the water of a 
well which had been commonly resorted to for the consumption of a 
village, so far to fail, that it should be necessary to raise by labour — 
what was requisite for the daily expenditure. As long as the well 
poured forth its supply spontaneously, no one thought of limiting, or 
even observing, what his neighbour drew from it. But when circum- 
stances are altered, will the inhabitants of the village unite their com- 
mon labour to fill a reservoir, to which all shall have an equal claim ? 
Some one will soon argue, I require a single gallon, and my neighbour 
twenty, for daily consumption: it is not reasonable that I should con- 
tribute twenty times as much labour as I receive in return: the well is 
amongst us all; but let each draw his own supply. 

* If we merely change the terms, the consequence of a division of 
territory. upon the first scarcity of subsistence is evident: the common 
territory is the common well, and cultivation is the labour it requires. | 

“ Here then, from the time when the claimants for food pressed 
against the supply, not of the whole world, but of the district they had 
first peopled, we have the date of the recognition of property, resulting 
from the necessities imposed upon man by the constitution of things : 
and in the recognition of property we have the point, as was before 
observed, from which industry, arts, and civilization set out. Human 
nature, if we judge from experience, requires that the individual should 
be satisfied that the effects of his personal exertion should contribute 
to his personal comfort. According as he is more or less assured of 
this, he is more or less active and laborious. Look at the degrees of 
industry in different countries: the variation is uniformly true to this 
principle. Where property is recognised, but insecure, as in countries 
where the police is deficient, though the effect of labour is more evi- 
dent than when its produce is carried to a common store, still, as its 
advantage is uncertain, the individual is less disposed to exertion than 
the inhabitant of a well regulated community. Again, where the go- 
vernment is regular, but the despotism severe, there will be much hum- 
ble industry, but little accumulation of property ; it is worth while to 
enjoy, but not to lay up what will soon become an object of rapacity. 
In every case, the exertion bears a close proportion to the visible and 
certain advantage it produces. This advantage is never less visible, 
than when labour contributes to a common store.” (P. 108—115.) 


These then are deducible as the direct effects of the principle 
of population; but, besides these, certain collateral results may be 
observed, such as the establishment and security of a system of 
universal industry; and a quiet and certain communication and 
interchange of the acquisitions of that industry, arising from the 
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continual migrations from over-peopled countries. Our limits 
however will not permit us to enter in detail upon the proofs of 
this part of the subject: we proceed therefore to give a concise 
recapitulation of the general argument. 


«< It appeared then, first, to be the design of the Creator to people 
the world with rational and improvable beings, pore there, it should 
seem, in a state preparatory to some higher sphere of existence, into 
which they might hereafter be removed. With this view, he implanted 
in the first progenitors of the species a passion, transmitted by themto 
their descendants, which in the outset prompts the finest feelings of 
the mind, and leads to that close union of interests and pursuits, by 
which the domestic comfort and harmony of the human race is most 
effectually promoted. The operation of this principle, filling the world 
‘with competitors for support, enforces labour and encourages industry, 
by the advantages it gives to the industrious and laborious at the ex- 
as of the indolent and extravagant. The ultimate effect of it is, to 
oster those arts and improvements which most dignify the character 
and refine the mind of man; and lastly, to place mankind in that si- 
tuation which best enables them to improve their natural faculties, and 
at the same time best exercises, and most clearly displays, their 
virtues. 

The collateral benefits derived from the same principles were shown 
to be the promotion of universal comfort, by ensurmg the most ef- 
fective disposition of labour and skill; and the diffusion of the civili- 
zation thus attained, by a gradual and steady progress, throughout 
the various regions of the habitable globe. 

Such is the view of the omniscience and comprehensive wisdom of 
the Creator, deducible from the facts respecting population, and its 
aeneeney to a quicker increase than the supply of food can keep pace 
with, which have been first explained to the present generation, and 
added to the stock of physical truths unfolded by modern inquiry. 
The particular effects off the multiplication of the species, which the 
object Mr. Malthus had in view obliged him to illustrate and enlarge 
upon, are sO unprepossessing, that many persons have forcibly shut 
their eyes against the completeness of the induction, and the extent of 
the evidence by which the force of the principle is indisputably proved. 
Others, unable to withstand conviction, have been inclined to class 
this among the “ boisterous doubts and sturdy objections, wherewith, 
in philosophy, as well as in divinity, the unhappiness of our knowledge 
too nearly acquaints us.’ They have considered it as an anomaly in 
the system of divine administration; a provision for entailing upon 
mankind much laborious poverty, and some painful indigence. The 
antidote, however, is commonly found to grow within reach of the 
poison, The instinctive sainclate by which every country in the world 
is replenished with inhabitants as fast as its fertility allows, when more 
generally understood, and more fully reflected upon, will be appealed 
to as a proof that, as our knowledge and researches extend, they dis- 
cover to us, in the moral as well as in the natural world, new proofs of 
most comprehensive wisdom in the Creator. It is, in fact, the mighty 
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engine which, operating constantly and uniformly, keeps our world in 
that state which is most agreeable to the design of the creation, and 
renders mankind the spontaneous instruments of their Maker, in filling 
and civilizing the habitable globe. We may not, perhaps, be able to 
discover all the bearings, or follow all the consequences, of a principle 
which is undoubtedly the primary, though secret agent, in producing 
all the boundless varieties of the aan condition. It ought, however, 
to satisfy us; if, as our inquiries penetrate farther into the general laws 
of the animate and inanimate creation, we clearly discover a wonderful 
subserviency of appointed means to the accomplishment of some uni- 
form design ; affording, even where the design is but partially under- 
stood, such testimony of wisdom in the means, as obliges us to rely in. 
humble acquiescence upon the Supreme Disposer of both.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 172—175.) 
The deductions we have now laid before our readers supply a 
deficiency which has always been felt and acknowledged 4a the 
defenders of Mr. Malthus’s theory. Derived as corollaries or 
necessary consequences from his main proposition, they complete 
all that was wanting to the system, and give a characteristic con- 
sistency and simplicity to the whole, such as truth only can lay 
claim to, and which when followed soberly to its ultimate results 
it never fails to assume. Mr. Malthus himself did not pursue 
his own principles to these results, because he was satisfied with 
establishing those conclusions only which came within his view 
as a political economist. But many passages in his chapter on 
moral restraint serve to prove that his views had extended beyond 
the limits which he thus prescribed to himself. No one has a 
right to censure him for stopping where he did, since the line he 
has drawn is perfectly well defined, and the system he has given 
us is “ guoad rem” complete. Yet it must always be a subject 
of regret that he committed his conclusions so fearlessly to the 
world, without attempting to obviate their apparent inconsistency 
with our established opinions on subjects of the most profound 
importance. The reader should not have been left to reconcile 
himself as he could to certain repulsive truths; repulsive both in 
their relation to the circumstances of his own condition, and as 
appearing to militate against some of the clearest and best sup- 
ported views of the divine dispensations. ‘The consequences of 
this hardihood could not fail to be some how or other injurious ; 
and they have proved so in a way that must frequently have ex- 
cited in Mr. Malthus emotions of very painful regret, and to an 
extent that cannot but have caused him some surprise. We 
have ourselves heard of an infidel sophist, who argued against the 
truth of the gospel because its moral injunctions appear to be at 
variance with the irrefragable conclusions of this philosophic 
theory! But examples of this kind are, we trust, not frequent ; 


yet certainly a large proportion of Mr. Malthus’s readers, and 
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some whom it would have been most desirable to convince 
and conciliate, have set themselves in array against the system, 
lest its effect should be to argue them out of their benevolence. 
Their feelings have taken the alarm at the menacing aspect of 
the conclusion, and their judgment and ingenuity have in con- 
sequence been taxed to endeavour to invalidate the premises, by 
denying the truth of some of the particulars on which the induc- 
tive proof is founded. All demonstration by induction must be 
liable to this mode of attack. The several particulars, on which 
the proof of a complex proposition rests, cannot all appear in the 
same strong light, or bear all with equal weight upon the argu- 
ment: he Gate who thinks fit to confine his attention to the 
weaker parts of the whole system, to those which are less manifest 
or less forcible, may succeed in persuading himself that the con- 
clusions are not quite so certain or so universal as they claim to 
be considered. ‘To us the inductive evidence which Mr. Malthus» 
has brought forward seems absolutely satisfactory and irresistible. 
Yet many of his readers, following, as we suppose, sonie such pro- 
cess as that we have described, withhold entirely their assent ae 
his propositions. A French writer (Sur les vraies Causes de la 
Misére et de la Felicité Publiques) has avowedly adopted this 
mode of attack, and in no other way can we account for the 
violent tirades which have occasionally been uttered against the 
system by writers of great ability and benevolence. But farther 
than this Mr. Malthus has not been misunderstood only: he 
has beengrossly misrepresented. In some of those noxious publica- 
tions, which have been poured out in fatal abundance, till they 
have saturated the minds of the lower orders with discontent, 
disloyalty, and blasphemy, endeavours have recently been made 
to turn what is called the * cruel system of Malthus,” to the 
most pernicious views. We have now before us a pamphlet, in 
which reference is made to his writings, in terms the most in- 
flammatory. And it is held out as an incitement to immediate 
rebellion, ‘ that this philosophic hireling of the landlords” incul- 
cates cruelty toward the poor as a necessary consequence of the 
condition of society. 

In vindicating Mr. Malthus from the imputations thus un- 
justly thrown upon him, Mr. Sumner has done good service, not 
merely to his particular theory, but to the cause of sound philo- 
re in general. It is when we know in part only, that know- 
ledge leads to infidelity. In examining the dispensations of Pro- 


vidence, that which ** our bounded view deemed evil” proves 
uniformly, upon extended inquiry, the source and channel of 
good. ‘Ihe candid sceptic (if such a character exists,) can now 
no longer make the theory of population the ground work of 
doubts and sneers against the Christian scheme of morals. ‘The 
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benevolent inquirer into the actual circumstances of man’s con- 
dition need no longer shrink from Mr. Malthus’s volume with 
apprehension, lest it should convince his reason, at the expense 
of all those feelings, which he knows to be the blessing and or- 
nament of his nature, for he finds it supplying a new link to the 
chain of evidence, to prove that the Maker and Ruler of all 
things, ‘* from seeming evil still educes good.” While the loud 
and busy preachers of equality, those sticklers for a new agra- 
rian law, who tell us that the time is come when the frame of 
society must be re-cast, may here find their best answer. Not, 
indeed, that such men can be expected to listen to the voice of 
reason and experience; but amongst those whom they have 
managed to beguile, there may be some who have been in- 
duced, in the first instance, to listen to their ravings by a vague 
perception of something like simplicity and practical justice in 
the system itself. ‘To such men it must be highly advantageous 
to have the whole argument thus put before them in all its bear- 
ings: to have it proved, step by step, that the system of equality 
is monstrous and unnatural; and that the law of gravitation it- 
self is not more permanent or certain in its effects, than that 
principle which, by causing population in all cases to press upon 
the means of supply, renders a division of property and the 
consequent distinction of ranks essential to the existence of so- 
cial man; and thus places him in the situation best suited to the 
_ developement of his intellectual and the culture of his moral en- 
dowments. 

In arguing on the goodness of the Deity, the portion of the 
subject next in order to be considered, we have strong presum 
tive proof of original benevolent intention on the part of the 
Creator, from the gratifications attached constantly and uniformly, 
though in appearance incidentally, to the exercise of our facul- 
ties, whether bodily or intellectual. | 

Yet, notwithstanding the strong presumption thus afforded 
that the Creator willed the happiness of his creatures, evils both 
moral and physical have found their way into the fair work of 
creation. e do not follow our Author in his inquiry into the 
possible causes of the permission of moral evil. He meets the 
difficulties with his accustomed acuteness in argument, and con- 
ducts the discussion with all that soberness of reasoning which 
its peculiar nature renders so necessary: it is a subject ip 
which we think no man of well regulated understanding would 
willingly involve himself. It is true, indeed, that “ Fools have 
rushed in where Angels feared to tread,” and the controversial- 
ist must follow whithersoever his opponent leads, though it were 
only that the fool may receive “ an answer according to his 
folly.” But the devout and humble believer in revelation is 
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neither appalled by these difficulties, nor anxious to unravel 
them : aesbane that finite cannot comprehend infinity, and 
rests satisfied in humble confidence that much of that which now 
is dark in his knowledge and conceptions, will one day be illu- 
mined by the rays of spiritual wisdom. 

The difficulty arising from the existence of natural evil is of 
much less magnitude; we see at once that it is necessary to.a 
state of probation ; and it is very obvious that all the discipline 
to*which it gives occasion is scarcely sufficient to make man liek 
beyond the present day and present state of things. The evils of 
civil life offer still less of difficulty; they are for the most part 
attended with compensations which qualify, if they do not alter, 
their nature, and are susceptible of mitigations to an extent of 
which the most advanced stages of society, as it at present exists, 
cannot enable us to form an estimate. lader any circumstances 
this would be an interesting subject of inquiry, but in the present 
portentous state of our domestic relations, it becomes a para- 
mount object to ascertain whether any: healing principle exists in 
a state of progressive refinement to alleviate the ills to which a ma- 
jority of the population are occasionally exposed. We are at 
this moment suffering from the combined influence of many ad- 
verse circumstances ; the disorder has reached the very vitals of 
the body politic; but we are not therefore at once to trust every 
empiric who will undertake to assign the cause, and point out the 
remedy. ‘The causes we believe to be in the highest degree com- 
plicated both in their nature and their operation; and for this 
reason it may perhaps be said of the speculators, who have come 
forward with their potent plans of improvement, that “ they all 
are right, and all are wrong.” Right in so far as each has laid 
his finger on one of the channels that unite to swell the aggre-. 
gate of evil; and wrong in attributing the whole result exclu- 
sively to a single cause. Be the causes which they may, the 
symptoms are fatally evident; respecting them there is neither 

oubt nor difficulty. We have a vast manufacturing popu- 
lation, of which a large proportion is wholly without employ- 
ment, or at Jeast weable to obtain sufficient employment to pro- 
cure their daily food, ‘This, as far as society is concerned, is the 
fountain of the evil; hence flow those streams.of moral, political, 
and physical disorders which threaten to sap the foundations of 
the state, if they do not overwhelm its bulwarks. The question 
presents itself—Is this a necessary condition of things ? ‘Dees it 
enter into the constitution of a manufacturing population, that it 
should periodically, or at intervals, be subject to this syncope of 
all its functions? Those who look only to the direct effect of 
trade and manufactures may, perhaps, be tempted to answer, 
Yes; these evils will occur occasionally, and must be endured. 
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An unusual demand for labour and consequent high wages will 
never fail to allure many more persons to a trust in manufac- 
turing industry than can be employed in ordinary times, or in 
any way supported in seasons of distress. A failing off in de- 
mand, or a redundancy of hands poured in from other quarters, 
(and at the present time both these causes are operating in com- 
bination) must, whenever they occur, produce that kind of mi- 
sery under which we now * foaes its degree and its duration 
varying according to the circumstances that gave it birth, and the 
available means of its alleviation. The answer we should make 
would be different from this: the evils complained of may be 
natural, but they are not necessary consequences of the manu- 
facturing system; they are such as probably will ensue if no 
interference be used to check them, but which will always yield 
to the influence of civilization and improvement. It is because 
our manufacturers in the hour of prosperity were wasteful and 
profligate, that they are now so al and helpless. Suppose 
that in the days of high wages and constant ool they had bean 
religious and moral, and consequently thrifty: would it be too 
much to say that six families out of seven might have made suf- 
ficient savings to have enabled them to weather this season of 
adversity, without even coming to the parish for that niggard aid 
which under the pressure of conflicting calamities it is able to 
afford. Hear then the answer to the question: a manufacturing 
population could be maintained without these destructive revul- 
sions if it were moral, frugal; but if the hours of prosperity are 
to be devoted only to waste and dissoluteness, adversity must bring 
_ with it proportionate — If-high wages serve only to 
give occasion to new indulgences and increased excess, the period 
_ of low wages, or indeed of no wages at all, will of course be 
fraught with every variety of wretchedness. And is this a dis- 
pensation to be complained of? As well might he who wasted 
the precious hours of summer in idleness, and squandered the 
stores of autumn in thoughtless profusion, complain, because win- 
ter brought with it cold and hunger and distress. ‘The manu- 
facturing population of this or any other country can then er 
be considered sound and healthy,’ when the labourer is enou 
enlightened to discover, and sufficiently well —ee to apply, 
the remedies befitting his case; and the employer has understand- 
ing and benevolence to see that no opportunities are lost of ap- 
plying religious and moral culture to a ek se or of assisting 
mae ee — every effort they are inclined to make in their own 
As tothe several modes of rendering assistance to the exertions 
of the poor; the evils which have arisen out of the system of 
the poor laws are so tremendous that they have overwhelmed 
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and effaced the original object of their institution. Friendly 
societies, though in many cases they have proved eminently use- 
ful, are in their nature inadequate to many desireable purposes. 
Mr. Sumner praises strongly the advantages to be expected 
from Saving Banks; and in this we are happy to express our entire 
‘concurrence with him. Much experimental knowledge has now 
been gained on the subject, and we have reason to believe that its 
tendency is in every instance decidedly favourable to the scheme, 
which bids fair to realise the anticipations of its most sanguine 
supporters. ‘The peculiar circumstances of the last year ren- 
dered it almost impossible that the advantages should be extended 
to the agricultural poor; but we trust the advancing season 
will prove more propitious, and that, aided by cautious, yet 
strenuous interference on the part of the legislature, the benefits 
of the system will gradually spread to the cottage of the labourer 
as well as to the garret of the citizen. 

In taking leave, we have to express our acknowledgements to 
Mr. Sumner for the great gratification he has rw The 
intervals of a laborious and almost incessant occupation could not 
have been more usefully or more honourably employed. But 
especially we thank him for having supplied us with one more 
answer to the shallow reformers of the present day, who are pleased 
to ridicule what is called a classical education, and the unmean- 
ing jargon of our schools and colleges. Here is a book proceed- 
ing from the very centre, the focus of classical study; and when 
any one of these votaries of the exact sciences, as they are to be 
called, will present us with a work equal to this in acuteness and 
soundness of argument, ir abundance and happy choice of iilus- 
trations; then, and not till then, we may be dispesed to listen to 
the reasonings by which they would induce us to forego the salu- 
tary experience of our forefathers, and turn our backs on her 

‘who has been the nursing mother to all that is best and brightest 
in the glorious record of our country’s worthies. 


— 


Art. XXIV.—THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


1. Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the Peo- 
ple of India; and of their Institutions, religious and civil. By 
the Abbé J. A.-Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. ‘Trans- 
lated trom the French manuscript. 4to. pp. 585. Longman 


and Co, London, 1817. 


2. A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos; 
including a minute Description of their Manners and Customs, and 


Translations from their principal Works, By the Rev. W, 
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Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, Ben- 
gal, 2 vols.8vo. Black and Co. London, 1817. 


3. Researches earn the Laws, Theology, Learning, Commerce, 
&SFe, of ancient and modern India. By Q. Crawfurd, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo.. Cadell and Davies. London, 1817. 


4. Sketches of India; or Observations, Description of the Scenery, 
&Fe, in Bengal, written in India in the Years 1811, 1812, 1818, 
1814; together with Notes on the Cape of Good Hope and St, 
Helena, written at those places in February, March, and April, 
1815. 8vo. pp. 269. Black and Co. London, 1816. 


So many books, of no ordinary pretensions, published within so 
limited a portion of time, on the character and acquirements of 
the people of India, seem to show that the public attention and 
curiosity are strongly called to the subject; and that an extra- 
ordinary share of diligence, observation, and talent, is happily 
applied to its elucidation. 

Several adequate causes have contributed to this effect. In 
the first place, the phenomena of human nature, and of human 
socicty, exhibited among the people of India, are in themselves 
curious, in the highest p toe and cannot fail strongly to excite 
the attention of all those who devote themselves to investigate 
the laws of human nature and human society. In the next 
place, the interests of the British nation are now so involved 
with the circumstances of the people of India, that every man 
who wishes well to his country feels it, as a personal obligation, 
to possess some knowledge of one of its most important con- 
nexions. And, in the third place, so warm a controversy has 
recently been carried on with respect to the propriety or impro- 
priety of using endeavours to propagate our religion in India; 
and the character, habits, and dispositions of the people, have 
been so mixed up with the controversy; that all those who 
take an interest in the diffusion of Christianity have acquired 
a strong motive for the pursuit of knowledge on the subject of 
the Hindus. 

The following notices respecting the author of the work. which 


stands at the head of the above list are requisite, not merely to gra- 


tify. curiosity, but to ascertain the value of the information which he 
conveys. ‘The Abbé Dubois was one of those French ecclesiastics 
who made their escape from their own country, during the alarms 
and the dangers of the revolutionary fever. He made his way 
to India, and, notwithstanding the terror which the sound of a 
Frenchman’s name at that time struck into English bosoms in. 
India, found means of introducing himself among the natives in 


the Deccan, and pursued among them, without creating alarm, 
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the business of a missionary during the space of seventeen or 
eighteen years. We have often had occasion to make the re- 
flection, that the persons to whom we must look for the first ac- 
counts, drawn from any thing like a minute and intimate know- 
ledge of the Hindus, are the missionaries. It is by no means an 
easy matter to become personally acquainted with the character 
and manners, domestic and social, of that singular people. ‘They 
conceal themselves from the Europeans. ‘Their houses are pol- 
lated by the entrance of an European. His presence is therefore 
avoided as a curse. 
In addition to these obstacles, which the unhappy superstition 
of the natives erects, to prevent unreserved and familiar inter- 
course between them and the more enlightened people who are 
now scattered among them, it may be observed that the greater 
part of the Europeans in India, the whole indeed, with very few 
exceptions, are Company’s servants; and placed in the most 
unfavourable of all situations for acquiring a minute and perso- 
nal acquaintance with the people. They are the governing few. 
The natives are the subject many. In all countries the govern- 
ing few are antxwsenisiy situated for knowing minutely the 
subject many. But in India the difficulty is greater, perhaps, 
than any where else upon the face of the earth. No where else is 
the distance so great which the governed appears to place between 
himself and his ruler. No where else does the species of respect 
which is paid to the ruler, so nearly resemble the worship which 
is paid to the Gods. In India the people shrink from the obser- 
vation of their rulers, and are hardly ever seen by them except 
m a studied and artificial character. Nothing of that inter- 
course which displays the careless habits, the spontaneous train 
-of actions and feelings which fill up the day, ever passes between 
the one set of men and the other. The English functionary 
gees the Hindu on the road, in the streets, or in the fields, as he 
is carried along in his carriage or palanquin; he converses with 
his banyan or dubash, the native who becomes almost the sole 
instrument of his communication with the people of the country, 
the manager of his private affairs, and the depository of his 
er: and beyond this, few Englishmen have any means of 
rings people, their customs, manners, character, or opera- 
tions. The more intelligent and candid of the Company’s ser- 
vants have confessed all this on numerous occasions. e shall 
content ourselves with one testimony, which is given in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to this work. Lord William Bentinck, then 
Governor of Fort St. George, in speaking of Dubois’s manu- 
script, declares : 
‘“* The result of my own observations, during my own residence in 
fndia is, that the Europes generally know little or nothing of the 
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customs and manners of the Hindus. We are all acquainted with 
some prominent marks and facts, which all who run may read; but 
their manner of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in 
which circumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is, I fear, 
in great part wanting to us. We understand very imperfectly their 
language. They, ponayes know more of ours; but their knowledge 
is by no means sufficiently extensive to give a description of subjects 
not easily represented by the insulated words in daily use. We do 
not, we cannot associate with the natives. We cannot see them in 
their houses and with their families. We are necessarily very much 
confined to our houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, are done for us; and 
we are, in fact, strangers in the land.” 


The situation of the missionary is in many essential res 
totally different. He goes, a simple individual, and mixes with 
the natives. It is his business to acquire the familiar use of their 
language; it is his business to court their society; to live with 
them as much as their manners will permit, to conform to these 
manners as far as his own habits and principles will by an 
means allow. ‘The superstitious prejudices of the natives will 
create a certain distance even between such a man and thems 
selves; but it is abundantly certain that the missionary beholds 
them much more nearly, much more familiarly, and has far bet- 
ter opportunities of discovering their modes of living, of think- 
ing and acting, than any of our other European spectators ; 
that he, in fact, is the only man who gives us the result of his 
ewn observations: other men give us descriptions at second 
hand; for in fact they see nothing, or next to nothing, which 
is worthy of being rehearsed. Of the distance at which the 
servants of the Kast India Company = from the natives, 
and from all opportunity of knowing any thing valuable which 
relates to them, a specimen may be taken from what we are told 
by the late Marquis Cornwallis; that, when he made his con- 

uests in Deccan, there was not a man in the civil service of the 
Presidency who was qualified to take charge of the newly ac- 
quired there not a who had the 
lan of the country. He was obliged to employ military 
the only men in the service of the Company from whom we 
have derived any useful information ; and who were almost uni- 
formly the men employed both by Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley, in every situation where great mental acquirements 
were demanded. | | 

In this state of circumstances we were naturally filled with 
very pleasing expectations upon the announcement of two co- 
pious publications from the pens of missionaries, relating to the 
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characters and manners of the people of India; and we are 
happy to say that we have not been disappointed. ‘The works con- 
tain a body of testimony respecting facts, which may doubtless be 
turned to valuable account, and which will aid us considerably 
in making up a full, satisfactory, well-digested, and well-esta- 
blished set of opinions, respecting the people to whom they 
relate. At the same time the missionaries have not done every 
thing. ‘Their books are in many respects imperfect; not so 
much, perhaps, in point of observation; for they afford proof 
that the authors of them have seen much, and have recorded it 
faithfully ; but rather, we will venture to say, in point of think- 
ing. ‘The French missionary is not a strong-minded man; and 
neither of them, it is sufficiently plain, is much in the habit of 
philosophising. ‘They see facts, but very often without under- 
standing them. ‘They sce them, either insulated, or connected 
together only by the most superficial relations. Into the deep 
connexions and coherences, the more gs, oneal ties, they 
have little insight. ‘They give you the phenomena, but their 
attempts to eaplain are not very frequent, and almost always un- 
successful; they are almost always either superficial and of little 
value, or they are wrong. | 

Mr. Dubois describes his own sources of information in the 
following terms : 


* Tt has been drawn,” he says, “ from the diligent study of some 
of the works in greatest estimation among the Hindus, and some de- 
tached memoirs that accidentally fell into my hands, the veracity of 
which I am well assured of by personal observation: but I am chiefly 
indebted to an exact and regular system of inquiry, which I was ena- 
bled to maintain by a residence of between seventeen and eighteen 
years among the people whom I describe, and a close and familiar in- 
tercourse with persons of every cast and condition of life through the. 

t number of districts which I have traversed. During the long 
period that [ remained amongst the natives, I made it my constant 
rule to live as they did; conforming exactly in all things to their 
manners, to their style of living and clothing, and even to most 
of their prejudices. In this way I became quite familiar with the 
various tribes that compose the Indiap nation; and acquired the con- 
fidence of those whose aid was most necessary for the purposes of 
my work.” 


These advantages were invaluable. From a situation like this, 
how complete a body of information might have been bestowed 
upon us! We do not undervalue what this author has done; 
we feel for him respect and gratitude. But, alas! how little are. 
we indebted to him, compared with what we might have been ! 
Would that he had written a journal, an account, day by day, 
of what he heard, and what he saw! With what delight should 
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we have followed him, if it had been through a score of volumes, 
as large as that with which he has now presented us! .We 
should then have seen the Hindus, we had almost said, with 
our own eyes. By throwing his materials into the form of di- 
gest and abstract, he has given us results rather than observa- 
tions; results of his own drawing. Had he given us the obser- 
vations, the matters of fact, as they rose to his senses, we should 
have been enabled to draw the results for ourselves. We should 
have had our own inferences, our own results; which we could 
better have trusted than those of Mr. Dubois. For though Mr. 
Dubois was better situated than almost any other man ever was, 
for observing the matters of fact which appear in the detail of 
Hindu Society, we conceive that we are fat better situated for 
drawing the results from matters of fact and observation than 
Mr. Dubois. 

Of the sort of judgment with which Mr. Dubois has selected 
the matter for his volume, a conception may be drawn from this 
circumstance; that the body of the work consists of 547 pages ; 
that of these, 367 pages are devoted exclusively to the Brahmens, 
and 87 to religion, or the business of the Brahmens; leaving but 
93 pages for all other subjects; for all the other important ob- 


jects which: Hindu Society presents to view; all the other im- 


portant objects, a minute account of which the philosophical 
inquirer so highly esteems and so eagerly desires. 

With regard to the mass of details which he has given us re- 
specting the Brahmens, two questions still remain, how much is 
new, and how much is valuable? ‘To give a full and complete 
answer to these questions, would require, it is evident, a ve 
copious exhibition of what Mr. Dubois has collected, and a 
careful collation of it with what we have received from other 
instructors. This is a task altogether beyond the limits of the 
present design. It may be proper, however, to express what 
is the result of our own reflections, and to indicate shortly the 
sources of evidence whence it is drawn. 

The relation in which the Brahmen is placed to the rest.of the 
community, of which he forms a part, was minutely and accu- 
rately described before. ‘The business which is prescribed for 
him in the books which lay down authoritatively the rules of his 
conduct was also minutely known. ‘The inferences which phi- 
losophy draws respecting the effects upon the happiness of so- 
ciety, produced by the relations in which one portion of the 
community are placed with regard to another, either were drawn 
or might have been drawn, with regard to the Brahmens; and 
Mr. Dubois affords us very little help, in this particular. As to 
the actual, present practice of the Brahmen, the degree in 
which it does or does not conform to the written standard; the 
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intellectual and moral character which his situation and employ- 
ment do practically at present impress upon him, we had 
received a great variety of details, some of them very discordant, 
from preceding observers. It is in this last department that 
Mr. Dubois renders us any material service. He has not, we 
think, brought to view any thing in the practice or character 
of the Brahmens which had not been noticed by preceding 
writers; but among a number of witnesses, seldom very precise 
and accurate, often opposite and conflicting, his testimony is 
of very considerable value. He is one of the most trust-worthy 
of all the witnesses in this case, both from his opportunities of ob- 
servation, and the apparent sincerity of his character. Con- 
fronted and goilated with the testimony of others, his testimony 
helps to improve into precision our knowledge on certain points, 
where it previously remained general and vague. It confirms 
certain points which, owing to the discordant testimony of wit- 
nesses, appeared doubtful to some persons, and were decided 
erroneously by others. It is by groping his way, with anx- 
ious and caretul steps in a labyrinth of testimony, that the 
investigator of the state of Indian society can hope finally to 
emerge into light. Unless he performs the very same sort of 
process which is performed by a skilful judge, in unravelling a 
complicated, entangled, huge, and discordant mass of evidence; 
bringing the testimony of one man to throw light upon that of 
another; one part of the same man’s testimony to throw light 
upon other parts ; rejecting the points which appear to be suffi- 
ciently disproved ; separating points which appear to be fully 
established from those which are still doubtful ; out of two vague 
testimonies, which nevertheless.correct and help one another, ex- 
tracting sometimes a precise and conclusive proof; unless he 
unites, in short, in one person, the qualities of an enlightened 
judge and an enlightened critic, his conclusions must be a mat- 
ter of chance, the result of prejudice, or the result of caprice. 

If this is in fact the service, and the only service, which Mr. 
‘Dubois renders to us, even in regard to the Brahmens, the only 
branch of the wey ‘relating to the Hindus on which he pro- 
‘fesses to give more than a small number of hints, it will be easy 
to say how far we are indebted to him with regard to the rest. 
‘He renders to us the same sort of service in regard to those 
others, many of them more important branches of the subject, 
as he renders in regard to that branch of it which relates to the 
Brahmens, but.he renders it ina much less degree. His testimony 
therein is so short and so scanty, that, knowing what we knew 
‘before, we can turn it to very little account. e derive from 
it not much that is new, and not much that can serve to give 
greater clearness and precision to the testimony already received. 
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_ We shall next endeavour to convey, in as few words as 

sible, a conception of what we receive from Mr. Ward, either to 
add to the stock, or to improve the quality, of our information 
with regard to the Hindus.* The first book is on the objects of 
the worship, or religious adoration and religious services, of the 
Hindus. And this is to such a degree the principal branch of his 
subject, that out of the two volumes of which the work consists, 
it occupies, with the exception of a pretty long introduction, the 
whole of the first; it is, therefore, very bate) one half of his 
subject. The next two books are upon the forms and ceremonies 


of worship; the temples, the images, the priests, the times, and _ 


operations assigned to this object. After the particulars relating 
to worship, come the doctrines of the Hindu religion, which are 
displayed in the fifth book. The sixth, a short book, is devoted 
to a confined and peculiar subject, the Hindu saints or mendi- 
cants. And the seventh or last book gives an account of the 
Hindu religious sects. This is, therefore, a treatise on the 
Hindu religion exclusively; laid out in methodical order: 1. 
The objects of worship: 2. The modes of worship: 3. ‘The doc- 
trines: 4. The worshippers. ‘eo 
The principal part of the work of the Missionary Dubois, 
that which relates to the Brahmens, coincides with a small part 
of the work of the Missionary Ward. What relates to the priests, 
Mr. Ward includes in his second book, along with the temples, 
images, and the sort of worship performed in the temples. On 
this part of the subject, therefore, he is much less copious and 
diffuse, than Mr. Dubois, whose work is in a great measure con- 
fined to that one topic. Mr. Ward goes not beyond the field of 
religion at all; but, then, he takes a complete comprehensive 
survey of that field. Mr. Dubois, just at the end of his book, 
gives a few pages on other than religious topics; and the whole 
of the rest of his book is dedicated to the priests of religion. 
Rea!ly, they were not worth so much. It is, however, of 
importance, in taking our account of the circumstances of any 
people, accurately to ascertain the interests of the priesthood; in 
what direction they point, and with what momentum they operate ; 
for a regular established priesthood can hardly exist without ex- 
erting a very considerable influence on the community which sup- 
ports it; and it is difficult so to order matters as to prevent such a 
priesthood from having interests contrary to the interests of the 
test of the community, and contrary to the ends of their institution. 


* The work, which has at this time been given to the British public, is the part 
which relates to the religion of the Hindus, extracted with some modifications, 
from that larger work in four volumes in 4to. which Mr. Ward published in India, 
‘in the year 1811; and which embraced the history, the manners, the laws, and lite> 
‘ratureof the same people... ; 
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It is only the purity of the system that can secure its virtuous a 


lication. en the direction of the interest of the priesthood 
is found out, and appears to be either good, or bad, it is also useful 
to show us the effects in practice ; and to let us know how the 


fact corresponds with the expectation. All this it would have 
been admirable in Mr. Dubois to have done for us. But this 
Mr. Dubois never thought of doing for us. It is true that Mr. 
Dubois is not lower in this respect than any of his predecessors. 
They have told us about the Drehinsn scarcely any thing but 
what was presented to the senses; scarcely any thing, therefore, 
but what the most stupid among the spectators were capable of 
knowing. It is true, that by telling us what the most stupid 
among the spectators were capable of knowing, they have enabled 
us, such is the nature of this particular case, to infer all that is 
more hidden and important. But for these inferences we are not 
indebted to them; and to arrive at these inferences the mass of 
disgusting details, through which they have carried us, was not 
required. ‘The fact is, that from the materials already provided 
for us, the relation which the Hindu priesthood bore to the rest 
of the society, the opposition between the interests of the priests 
and the interests of the people, the opposition between the inter- 
ests of the priests and the good ends of religion, the interests of 
the priests to deprave and corrupt religion, and the power of the 
priests to accomplish every thing which they had any interest in 
accomplishing, were all as well known before the existence of 
Mr. Dubois’s book, as they can be in consequence of his book. 
What, then, do all his details upon this subject signify? Really 
very little. ‘They can be of hardly any use to the philosopher, 
the legislator, or the statesman. To the man who is to go and 
live among the Hindus, to become part of their society, and 
place himself under the influence of their customs, hardly any 
spree can be too minute. But no Englishman ever places 

imself in that situation: even the Missionaries do so very par- 
tially and imperfectly ; other men not at all. Still, there was a 
use, in letting us know, once for all, the whole train of the Brah- 
men’s life: both because it gratified curiosity; because it is useful 
to know the utmost extent to which the perversion of human in- 
teliect can be urged; and because, we could not, so long as any 
thing was unknown, be sure that something useful was not con- 
cealed. Once for all, however, was most undoubtedly enough : 
And a second service of such viands, a rechauffee, from the kit- 
chen of Mr. Dubois, is rather more than ordinary stomachs can 
patiently endure. With regard to Mr. Dubois himself, he pre- 
‘sents to us the matter of a most complete apology. He did not 
know that such information had ever been given to the world 
before. The work,” he says, “ would have been more per- 
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fect, if I had had the means of referring to the ancient authors, 
or to their European commentators, with regard to the quota- 
tions I make, and the comparisons I draw.......But here I 
found myself destitute of all help, but what I received from my 
Bible, or some modern authors whom chance rather than prefer- 
ence put into my hands.” And, though this apology will by no 
means answer the purpose of those who have been instrumental 
in giving the production to the world; yet we cannot, after all, 
be sorry that it has been given; it is something, and something 
of importance, to know what a man, who has spent so man 
years in observing the Hindus, has thought of most importance, 
sunongrt all that he saw and heard, to select for the instruction of 
others. 

_ That topic, also, which Mr. Ward has selected as the principal 
subject of his book, the Gods, and other objects of Hindu wor- 
ship, is not a subject of much intrinsic importance, or a field of 
very agreeable contemplation. With respect to this topic, as 
with respect to the life of the Brahmens, it is undoubtedly useful 
to have it illustrated once for all. And in favour of Mr. Ward 
it may be said, that notwithstanding we had much information, 
with respect to this topic, bestowed upon us in detached parcels 
before ; there was no beds who had attempted to give us at once 
a view of the whole; and this was a service which still remained 
to be done. Mr. Ward has now done it; and done it well. 
There is occasion for nothing further upon the subject. Of the 
Hindu ritual, he has given a succinct account; which, notwith- 
standing all we had been so voluminously taught upon this sub- 
ject before, will have its use, because it brings to view the. whole 
subject at once, and exhibits the material articles, not buried and 
lost in the infinite mass of subordinate particulars. ‘The same 
applause may be given to his account of the Hindu worshippers; 
or the different religious sects among the Hindus; it is very com~ 
plete, though it is not overloaded with details. On the subject of 
the religious * doctrines” of the Hindus, there was nothing new 
to produce; but he has not dwelt upon it; and it was necessary, 
in giving a view of the religion of the Hindus, that so important 
a subject should not appear to be overlooked. Upon the whole, 
then, we regard the two volumes of Mr. Ward as a very com- 
plete descriptive treatise upon the religion of the Hindus. We 
may now declare with sufficient confidence, that, as far as regards 
the objects and forms of worship, the sects of worshippers, and 
the dogmas, both those about which they agree, and those about 
which they differ, we are amply informed. Our chief objection is 
to the title page ; which, as the work is exclusively devoted to 
religion, promises much more than is performed. it 26i3 

: These two works are in one respect remarkably ; contrasted 
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with that to which we next proceed, the two volumes of Q, 
Crawfurd, Esq. The two Missionaries afford abundant evi- 
dence that they have seen the Hindus, that they have mixed 
with them; that they have been eye and ear witnesses of much 
of what they relate. Mr. Crawfurd is one of the gentlemen, 
so well described in the passage already quotéd from Lord 
William Bentinck, who have lived a number of years in India, 
in circumstances in which it was impossible to see or hear any 
thing, except a few of the most ordinary and notorious facts. 
Upon the strength of this, however, he takes upon him, like so 
many more of those who have been placed in the same circum- 
stances with himself, to pronounce of every thing relating to the 
Hindus, as if he had seen and heard it all. He seems to be un- 
conscious, that for the far greater part, he is giving us nothing but 
words at second hand; that he is retailing what, with respect to 
himself, is the effect of imagination, supposition, or mere cre- 
dulity. There is no doubt, that with respect to inferences from 
well established facts, the field, even where he had not seen it, was 
fully as open to Mr. Crawfurd, as to any other person. And in 
our opinion, it wants nothing more than sound and skilful infer- 
ences from the facts which are established, to understand com- 
pletely every thing which is worth inquiry in the state of society 
among the Hindus. It is not for drawing inferences, that we im- 
oe any blame to Mr. Crawfurd; but for not drawing inferences. 
t is for deciding as an eye witness, upon points of which he 
knows nothing, except by report, or mere conjecture and fancy. 
He does not state his facts; and say, “ these are established 
either as matters of my own perception, or of the perception of 
other credible witnesses; and here are my references, judge if they 
be correct.” No; he tells us, that this, and this, and this is the 
state of the case; and we are to believe it, for no other reason 
that appears, except merely because he has said so. 
‘he two missionaries differ very widely from Mr. Crawfurd, in 
the view which they take of the state of Hindu society. They 
it as a very shocking state; he, as a very delightful one. 
They exhibit facts to confirm the view which they have taken; 
he exhibits no facts, or none but such as confirm the opinion 
which is opposite to his own. The two missionaries represent 
the Hindus as sunk in the worst kind of immorality that ever 
cursed and degraded human society; Mr. Crawfurd represents 
the morals of the Hindus as more charming and beneficent, than 
those of almost any other portion of the human race; the facts, in 
this case, without number on the side of the missionaries, are al- 
together wanting on the side of Mr. Crawfurd. The missionaries 
think that the state of Hindu society marks a very low stage of 


civilization; Mr. Crawfurd thinks it betokens one of the highest 
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stages to which the most accomplished nations upon earth have 
ever attained. ‘The latter point is wholly a matter of inference; 
in which the eye-witness has no superiority over the man who has 
not the evidence of his senses, but of testimony for the facts, 
On this ground we consider ourselves as equally good judges 
with either the missionaries or Mr. Crawfurd. Any man 
who. has studied more profoundly than they have done the 
a of civil society is a better judge than they are all taken 
to t er. ; 

OF the book which we have taken last, in the cluster of works 
which we have received so nearly at the same time on the subject 
of the Hindus, the pretensions are not very high. It advocates 
no set of opinions; and the author professes no more than to 
relate what he heard and saw, in the course of an interesting 
journey from Calcutta to the place where the Jumna, issuing from 
the mountains, discharges itself upon the plains of Hindustan. 
The author is a skilful writer of travels. He is sparing in the 
notice of objects; but they are well chosen, and well described. 
He hardly ever mentions any thing which does not either present 
a delighttul picture to the imagination, or possess talue as a 
matter of fact. The ‘ Sketches of India,” form one of the most 
pleasing little books of travels we ever perused; well calculated 
to convey with delight a general idea of the scenery, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, of Hindustan, to those who are yet unac- 
quainted with the subject, and desire not to pursue the study of 
it to any greater extent. : 

All those authors who have at present come before us with 
their respectable contributions to the stock of information — 
with one another, and while they agree with one another, they 
agree also with the whole train of their predecessors, in this, 
that they help us to nothing except a knowledge of matters of 
fact. ‘Their testimony is of high importance in this point of 
view. A knowledge of the matters of fact is of so much im- 
portance, that it is the foundation of every thing. But is there 
to be no end to this progress? Are we to go on for ever accumu- 
lating facts; without saaievaton to understand them; without 
endeavouring to trace their mutual relations; without putting 
them into classes, and asking what propositions can be esta- 
blished common to all the individuals of the class; without con- 
fronting and collating them with the facts established in regard 
to other nations; without holding to them the torch which can 
alone illumine an egate of facts relating to an association of 
human beings, the knowledge of the laws of human nature, and 
of the laws of the social progress? It is perhaps remarkable, 
that of the multitude of persons who have given us their testi- 
mony with. regard to facts respecting the Hindus, many of whom 
have by no means been sparing of their opinions, and these 
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dogmatically given, not one has possessed a single grain of 
There is not one, it probable, in that whole 
number of persons, with regard to whom this declaration of ours 
will be disputed, by any wn judge, unless it be with re- 
spect to Sir William Jones. ith regard to him, we may ae 
it will be considered as an expression far too;absolute. In 
defence of it we might say, what will not be disputed, that if 
Sir William Jones had philosophy to any degree, he did not 
apply it in explanation of the facts of Hindu society ; his en- 
eavours were almost wholly exerted in what was more useful at 
that time of day in opening the sources of Hindu literature, 
in order to enable us to get at the facts, at that time not yet as- 
certained in sufficient abundance. Surely the time is come at last, 
when we may expect a higher effort of mind upon this import- 
ant subject. So great an accumulation of facts is now obtained, 
that we may esteem ourselves mature for an explanation of them. 
Surely it will not be long before some one will pervade these facts 
with a philosophical eye; and teach the world at last, how they 
may draw from them sound and useful conclusions. 
fore closing this article, there is one or two criticisms of a 
more particular nature, which we deem it useful to offer. In the 
work of Mr. Dubois, who, as often as he quits the ground of 
fact, and comes upon that of opinion, knocks one leg from under 
him by means of the other, at every step which he takes, there 
is a complete chapter, intended to point out and to prove the 
advantages of the division into castes. We have neither time 
nor space to discuss the question. Nor is it, we conclude, in the 
smallest degree necessary. It is only necessary, that having ex- 
pressed a general acquiescence, in the view held up, in this book, 
of the state of Hindu society, we should not omit to notice an 
opinion so totally at variance with our own. That the institution 
of castes is mischievous, a perfect barrier to the progress of 
human society, we had almost imagined was now universally al- 
lowed ; as the evidence of it, we are well assured, is hardly any 
thing less than intuitive. If that proof was clear and cogent 
before, it is very little obscured or weakened by the objections of 
poor Mr. Dubois, who, we do verily think, is the weakest rea- 
soner that ever tried to put together premises and conclusion : 
almost every thing which he adduces to prove his opinion is a 
proof of the very reverse. There is another curious effect. of 
this weakness. Having learned from the language which was 
so long prevalent, to call the Hindu state of society civilized and 


refined, he deals with it in a style resembling that in which the 
Hindus deal with their gods; who call them by all sorts of names 
implying perfection of goodness, at the same time that they sup- 
pose they are delighting these gods by services which would be 
acceptable to none but beings of the most atrocious wickedness. 
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So the Abbé Dubois uses the old language, and every now and — 
then talks of the refined and civilized state of the Hindus, at 
the same time that every fact to which he bears testimony indi- 
cates a state of society not only rude and barbarous, but in the 
highest degree vicious and corrupt. 

“The most valuable part of the volumes of Mr. Ward, are the 
introductory remarks. He himself informs us, that “ in this 
introduction he has gone over the whole of the Hindu Pantheon, 
that he might supply a number of omissions in the body of the 
work; and that hence it forms an epitome of the whole.” — It 
forms, indeed, not only an epitome of the whole; but it is here 
chiefly that Mr. Ward allows himself to offer remarks, or to 
draw conclusions; ‘and as far as he goes, it is very satisfactory to 
follow him. He is a man of strong good sense, if not very deep 
in philosophy ; and his generalizations and inferences are for the 
most part either correct, or laudable approximations toward cor- 
rectness. 


. There is one passage which we shall produce, because there is 
something in it which we deem very remarkable ; and also some- 
thing in it which we do not very completely understand. He is 
endeavouring to account why a man over whom religion occupies 
so absolute a dominion as over the Hindu, should yet live so 
completely regardless of the moral duties which even his religion 
enjoins: “ Some persons,” says Mr. Ward, “ may plead; the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments bias always 
been supposed to have a strong influence on public morals. ‘'The 
Hindus not only have this doctrine in their writings, but are 
taught to consider every disease and misfortune in life as an un- 
doubted symptom of moral disease, and the terrific appearances 
of its close-pursuing t aerowsorset Can this fail to produce a 
dread of vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the Deity?” 
. This, which is the common reasoning to prove that a belief in 
a future state of rewards and punishments must be attended with 
the most beneficent effects upon social life, Mr. Ward affirms to 
be altogether erroneous: and disproved by the most complete 
and undeniable experience. ‘I will” he says, “ still further 
assist, the objector; and inform him, that the Hindu writin 
declare, that till every moral taint is removed, every sin atoned 
for, and the mind has attained perfect abstraction from material 
objects, it is impossible to be united to the Great Spirit; and 
that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in: many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost 5 form of matter.” — 
After stating these doctrines of the Hindu religion, he adds: 
‘* great as these terrors are, there is nothing more palpable, than 
that, with most of the Hindus, they donot ~— the weight of 
a feather compared with the loss of a rupee. e reason 1s ob- 


vious: every Hindu considers all his actions as the effect of his 
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destiny. He laments, perhaps, his miserable fate; but he re- 
signs himself to it without a struggle, like the malefactor in a 
condemned cell.” 

The most remarkable part of the passage is that which follows. 
Not only is the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments almost wholly without influence upon the lives of the 
Hindus ; it is, in the opinion of Mr. Ward, a without in- 
fluence upon the lives of all men, in every age and in every country. 
* To this,” he says, “* may be added—what must have forced it~ 
self on the observation of every thoughtful observer—that, in 
the absence of the religious principle, no outward terrors ; 
especially those which are invisible and future, are sufficient to 
make men virtuous: painful experience proves that, even ina 
Christian country, if the religious principle does not exist, the 
excellency and the rewards of virtue, and the dishonour and 
misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, without 
making a single convert.” The experience to which Mr. Ward 
so confidently appeals, on this most important point, really ap- 

rs to admit of no answer. If it be true, agreeably to the opi- 
nion of Mr. Ward, and the extensive experience which he cites, 
that invisible and future terrors have little or no effect upon human 
life, assuredly the mode in which, for the most part, the moral 
effects of Christianity have hitherto been cultivated, deserves to 
be seriously revised. It may be right to say that in establishing 
Christian churches, to inculcate the belief in a Superintending 
Intelligence, and of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
is to establish but a small part of what is essential. But, ac- 
cording to the doctrine which we have now heard, when this is 
done, little or nothing is done; for this belief is calculated to pro- 
duce hardly any good effects upon human life. It is * the re- 
ligious principle,” Mr. Ward informs us, which accomplishes all 
that is vainly expected from the doctrine of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. It would have been useful to have ex- 
plained a little more fully what he means by the religious prin- 
ciple; for the mo ae is highly ambiguous. By the term 
“ religious principle,” many persons would understand that which 
he here distinguishes from it, the belief in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. By the term “ religious principle,” 
some classes of Christians would understand those impulses of 
the Holy Spirit which are communicated by the free grace of 
God, and form the sole and sufficient source of religious obe- 
dience. By the same term other persons would understand that 
principle of love with which the heart of the devout believer is 
influenced towards Him who is the source of all that is lovely 
and good. In a word the expression is not clear; and the doc- 
oa which is thus presented, by implying every thing explains: 
nothing. | 
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cutting Wheat early. 1s. 

Hints for Improving the Condition of the Peasantry in all Parts of the 
United Kingdom, by Promoting Comfort in their Habitations. By Richard 
Elsam. 11. 1s. 

, ARTS, SCIENCES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening; including 
some Remarks on Grecian and Gothic Architecture, collected from various 
Manuscripts, in the possession of the djfferent Noblemen and Gentlemen, for 
whose Use they were originally written. By H. Repton, Esq. and J, Adey. 
Repton, F.S.A. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Principles of Thorough Bass, on a new P 
calculated to explain and reconcile its Rules and Precepts, and to elucidate an 
justify its ite anr3ah By John Sidney Hawkins, Esq. F.A.S. 4to, 11 1s, 
~ The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of Minerva at Athens; selected from. 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens. 5/. 5s. 

' Essays on the Theory of the Tides, the Figure of the Earth, the Atomical 
Philosophy, and the Moon’s Orbit. Illustrated with Five Engravings, By Jo- 
seph Luckock. 4to. 7s. 1 

A Brief Account of the Marbles collected by Lord Elgin, at Athens, &c, 
now deposited in the British Museum. Compiled from the best Authorities. 
By L. Coombe, Esq. 18. | 

~ Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta 
and Bhascara, translated by Henry Thomas Colebrook, Esq. F.R.S. to. 
3l, 3s. i 

Duplex Lunar Tablets; affording two most concise Methods of reducing 
Lunar Observations. By William Gerard. 4to. 7% 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Memorials concerning several Ministers, and others, deceased, of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, with some of their last Expressions. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist, by Dr. 
Twells; of Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester; and of Dr. Thomas 
Newton, Bishop of Bristol ; by themselves ; and of the Rev. Philip Skelton, by 
Mr. Burdy. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Lettsom; with a Selection 
from his Correspondence. By I’. J. Pettigrew, F.L.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 10. 16s. 

The General Biographical Dictionary, containing an Historical and Critical 
Aceount of the Lives and Writings of the most eminent Persons in every Na- 
tion. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. Vols. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. (Completing 
the Work.) 12s. each volume. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Stowell. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 
late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William in Bengal, By the Rev. 
Hugh Pearson, M.A. 2vols. 17 1s. 

illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century; consisting 
of Authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of eminent Persons ; and intended 
as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
14s. 

Memorial Sketches of the Rev. David Brown; with a Selection of his Ser- 
mons, preached at Calcutta. 8vo. 12s 


COMMERCE, ARITHMETIC, &c. 


_ The Instantaneous Calculator; an Instrument by which the most Illiterate 
may work at all his Calculations, without the Possibility of committing an 


Error. By Thomas Perry, Master of the Commercial Academy Farnham, 
Surrey. 15s. 


A new System of Commercial Arithmetic; founded upon the most solid 
and unerring Principles; and at the same time so prompt and simple in the 


Application, as to form a perfect and universal Ready Reckoner. By T. 
reston, Esq. late of Tooley-street, 12mo,. 15s. 


A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities, including the Annuity Acts of the 
17th and 53d Geo. III. By Frederick Blayney. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 


Frightened to Death; a Musical Farce, in Two Acts. By W. C. Oulton. 
8vo. 2s. 


apes Pope ; or, an Ileir in his Old Age, a Chinese Drama. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 


Manuel; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By the Author of Bertram. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An Important View of the Stage, from the days of Garrick and Rich to the. 
present Period. By Dramaticus. 8vo. Qs. 


My Wife ! “ What Wife :” a Comedy in three Acts. By Eaton S. Barrett, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 


The Faro Table; or the Guardians: a Comedy. By the late John Tobin, 
Esq. 8vo. 3s. | 


* The Slave: a Musical Farce. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
My Landlady’s Gown; a Farce, inTwo Acts. By W.C. Oulton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Durand; or Jacobinism Displayed: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 8vo. sewed. 4s. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL-BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS. 


The Theology and Mythology of the Ancient Pagans, written particularly 
for Female Education. By Miss Hatfield. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
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An Atlas for Schools, containing Maps of the Eastern and Western He- 
of the World. By Miss Wilkinson. Part l. and Il. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
he Book of Versions; or Guide to” French Translation, for the Use of 
Schools, accompanied with Notes, to assist in the Construction, and to display 
a en of the French and English Idioms. By J. Cherpelloud. 12mo. 
3s. Od. 

Victims of Pleasure; or, Scenes in humble Life; exemplifying the Evil of 
Fairs and Sabbath Breaking. 1s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes, or Words the same, ornearly the same, 
in Sound, but different in Signification. By M. Harmand. 12mo. 3s. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer, for the use of Young Students in General. 
By the Author of Orthoepy Simplified. square. 2s. 6d. 

A Modern French Grammar, on a Plan which unites Simplicity with Origin- 
ality; in two parts. By C. P. Whitaker. 6s. 6d. | 

A System of Geography, for the Use of Schools and Private Students, on a 
new and easy Plan; with an Account of the Solar System, and a variety of 
Problems to be solved by the Terrestial and caliatial Globes. By Thomas 
Ewing. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Fulton’s Primer. 1s. 

The Orthoepy of the my Language simplified, unfolding that Method of 
teaching it which has been long successfully practised in the School of Fulton 
and Knight, Teachers of English. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The French Scholar’s First Book, comprising a Copious Vocabulary, a Col- 
lection of familiar Phrases, &c. By Philip Le icon, 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

The First Step to the French Tongue, designed as an easy Introduction to, 
and consisting entirely of, the Verbs, with Practical Exercises. By A. Picquot. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 

J. B. Smith’s invaluable Principles of Writing; containing perspicuous and 
the most easy Rules for acquiring an Elegant and Expeditious Running Hand, 
in a few Hours. 

A Theological Ilebrew Grammar and Lexicon, entitled, A Key to the Holy 
Tongue, in Two Parts. By the Rev. Solomon Lyon. 8vo. 4s. 

A Practical Example Book on the Use of Maps, containing Problems and 
Exercises, to be worked and filled up by the Students in Geography. By J. 
Robertson. 4to. 3s. Gd. 

Henry; a Story intended for Little Boys and Girls, from five to seven Years 
old. By Francis Bowyer Vaux. Part the Second, 1s. 

A brief Sketch of Scripture History, by way of Question and Answer}; de- 
signed for the Use of Sunday Schools and others. By C. Atkinson, Minister of 
the Gospel. | 

Practical English Prosody and Versification. By John Carey, LL. D. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

A Key to the same. By the same Author. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

An Easy, Natural, and Rational Mode of teaching and acquiring the French 
Language on a Plan entirely new. By William Henry Pybus. 8vo. 8s. 

Stories for Children; selected from the History of England, from the Con- 
quest to the Revolution, 18mo. halfbound. 3s. 

Christian Courtship; or Piety and Affection exemplified in the Conduct and 
Correspondence of a Young Couple. A serious and interesting Tale. By 
Samuel Chandler. 12mo. 3s. 

The Abode of Wisdom. Ina Series of Letters from Miss Truth to Miss 
Attentive. 3s. 6d. | 

A familiar Explanation of some Difficulties in the Subjunctive Mood of the 
Latin Verb, for the Use of Schools. 

Scripture Genealogy, from Adam to Christ. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d, half-bound, 

The Blind Man and his Son: ‘a Tale for young People. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 
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HISTORY. 


An Epitome of the Privileges of London, including Southwark, as granted by 
Royal Charters, confirmed by Acts of Parliament, and established by ancient 
Custom. Digested and arranged by David Hughson, LL.D. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Genealogy of the Kings of England and their Issue, from William the 
Conqueror to the present Time, showing also the Foreign and English Families 
who ines intermarried with them. By R. Mitchell. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Island of Jersey, containing a Compendium of its Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and Military History, &c. together with some Details respecting 
the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. By W. Plees. 8vo. 15s. 

Triumphs of Justice over unjust Judges, exhibiting the Names and Crimes 
of four and forty Judges hanged in one Year, in England, as Murderers. 1s. 

An History of Mahomedanism, comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by the Ma- 
homedan Arms, with a View of the present Extent and Influence of the 
Mahamedan Religion. By Charles Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Comparative Chronology of the Classic Ages of Greece and Rome, designed 
to facilitate a methodical Acquaintance with Ancient History. By T. Stanton. 
folio. 4s. 

History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part II. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


LAW. 


A Report of the Proceedings upon an Information, on the Nature of Quo 
Warranto, at the Suit of the King, against Walter O*Grady, Esq. respecting 
the Right of Appointment to the Office of Clerk of the Pleas, in the Court of 
Exchequer Ireland. By R. W. Greene, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration; with an Appendix of Precedents. 
By James Caldwell. 8vo. 18s. 

. A Treatise on the Rights of Manors, as deduced from the most Ancient and 
best Authorities; with a Report on the Game Laws, and aComment. 8vo. 5s, 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. 


Considerations on the Moral Management of Insane Persons. By John 
Haslam, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Examination of the Objections made in Britain against the Doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 

A Treatise on Tetanus; illustrated by a Number of Cases. By John Mor- 
rison, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Observations in Surgery and Morbid Anatomy. By John Howship. 
8vo. 18s, 

Observations on the Structure of the Brain; comprising an Estimate of the 
Claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to Discovery in the Anatomy of that Organ. 
By John Gordon, M.D. F. R.S.E. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Course of Military Instruction, originally composed for the Use of the Royal 
Engineer Department. By C. W. Paisley. Vol. II. and III. Containing 
Elementary Fortification. 8vo. 5s. 

The Acadiau Code of Signals, on new Principles, calculated for the various 
Numeral and Alphabetical Symbols used at Sea and by Land, with a Flexible 
Key and Instructions. By a Practical Telegraphist. 

An Historical Account of the Battle of Waterloo, Translated from the 
French, with Notes by Captain A Gore, 30th Foot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Blacksmith’s Guide; or a new Method of Shocing Horses and Oxen, 
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without theuse of Nails. By James Birch, with Plates explaining the Inven- 
tion. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

An Examination of the Report of the Berbice Commissioners, and an Answer 
to the Letters of James Stephen, Esq. respecting the Crown Estates in the 
West Indies. By Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M.P. 4s. 

Account of the Examination of the Elgin Box at the Foreign Office, in 
Downing Street, on Nov. 7, 1816, in a Letter to James Losh, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. By the Rev. Robert Tweddell, A. M. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise of Human Nature; being an Attempt to introduce the Experi- 
mental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By David Hume, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 


The Round Table ; a Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By W. Hazlitt. 2 vols. 14s. 
The Author of Junius ascertained, from a Concatination of Circumstances, 


amounting to moral Demonstration. By George Chalmers, F.R.S, S.A, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Armata, a Fragment. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Aweheg i Blentyn, self Hanes Cywir am ddychweliad Gragoe Bucheddau 
dunrol amryio Blant Jeuainge wedici gastglu gan Thomas Jones. 

Steriographia; new y Geltyddyd o ysgriferici Llaw Fer yn Cynwys y Cypyo 
reolau a Chyfarwyddau with y rbai y gellier Dysgu y Geltyddyd heb un athraw. 
Gan Robert Everett Gweinidog yr Efengyl yn ninbych. 

A Morning’s Walk from London to Kew. By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

A Grand Eastern Puzzle. 10s. 6d. 

The Authentic Narrative of J. A. Miller, the German Prophet; with an 
Account of the Invisible Army, which have both arisen in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, being an Answer to the Assertions of the “ Times” Newspaper, 1816-17. 
By an Episcopal German Clergyman. 

Curiosities of Literature. Vol. Svo. 12s, 

Private Memoirs, which, with the Work of M. Hue, and the Journal of Clery, 
complete the History of the Captivity of the Royal Family of France in the 
Temple. Translated from the French with Notes. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Report of the Proceedings in the Case of an Appeal preferred by the Provost 
and Scholars of King’s College, Cambridge, against the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton College, to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, determined August 15, 1815. By 
Philip Williams, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered by William Watson, Esq. Chairman at the general Session 
of the Peace, for the County of Middlesex. Published at the Request of the 
Grand Jury. 8vo. 1s. 

A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs, and the best Mode of designing and 
executing them; with Observations on the Rochdale, Leeds, and Liverpool Ca- 
nals. By John Sutcliffe, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 12s, : 

The Farmer’s Fiiend; or, Means of Harvesting Corn and Hay in wet 
Weather, in a cheap, easy, and effectual Manner. 

On the Accidents which occur in the Mines of Cornwall, in consequence of 
the premature Explosion of Gunpowder in blasting Rocks, and on the Method 
to be adopted in preventing it by the Introduction of a Safety Bar, and an In- 
strument termed the Shifting Cartridge. By John Ayrton Paris, M. D. F.L.S. 
Bvo. 2s. 

Friendly and Familiar Hints to Colliers, Miners, and others; especially those 
in the Neighbourhood of Snedshill. By the Rev. C. R. Cameron, M.A. 

Facts relative to the State of Children who are employed by Chimney Sweep- 
ers as Climbing Boys. 6d. 

. Apicius Redivivus; or the Cook’s Oracle. 12mo. 8s, 


An Address to the principal Farmers, Churchwardens, aud Overseers of 
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small Towns; on the Subject of introducing Dr. Bell’s System of Instruction inte 
their respective Parishes. By the Rev. Gilbert Heathcote. . 1s. 

Manuscrit Venu de St. Helene d’une Maniere Inconnue. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The same in English. 

Ethical Questions. By T.Cogan,D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Cobbett’s taking leave of his Countrymen. 2d. 

A Few Cursory Observations in reply to the Scriptures of the Rev. Mr. Gil- 
christ, in his rational Grammar ona Treatise on English Etymology and Syntax. 
By the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | | 
- A New Game of Mythology, or Speculative Deities. 

‘The apeycam and Biographical Works of Charles Butler, Esq. In 5 vols. 
Bvo, 5s. 

Owemana; or Select Passages from the Works of Owen. Arranged by Arthur 
Young, Esq. F.R.S. (Editor of Baxteriana) 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Letters on some of the Events of the Revolutionary War; Dedicated to W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Reply to certain Observations on the Bampton Lectures for 1815; con- 
tained in the British Critic for Dec. 1816, and Jan. 1817; in a Letter to the 
Head of a College. 

Bible Exercises for the Blind; Four Parts. 1s. 

Bowdler’s (Rev. Thomas, A. M.) Liberty, Civil and Religious, by a Friend to 
both. 8vo. 3s. | 

Chrestomathia ; being a Collection of Papers explanatory of the Design of an 
Institution proposed to be set on Foot under the Name of the Chrestomathic 
Day School; for the Extension of the new System to the higher Branches of 
Learning. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 7s. boards. > tht 

Letters written by Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, to Arthur 
Charles Stanhope, Ave relative to the Education of his Lordship’s Godson 
Philip, the late Earl. 12mo. 7s. wane 

An Address to the Electors of the United Kingdom in general, and the 
— of or Be a in particular, with Hints for Candidates. By John Ran- 

ll. 1s. 6d. 

A Practical Dissertation on the Science of Singing. By G. H. Egestorf. 


NATURAL HISTORY. BOTANY, &c. 


The Botanical Cabinet ; to be continued Monthly. . Engraved by George 
Cooke, with Descriptions by Loddiges and Sons. Foolscap 4to. wholly co- 
loured 5s., part coloured 2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, arranged according to the Linnean 
Method ; with particular Attention to the Synonymy. By Lewis Weston Dell- 
wyn, F.R.S. and F.L.S, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 18s. 

Outlines of Geology, being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered 
in the Theatre of the Royal Institution, in the Year 1816. By William Thomas 
Brande. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Pastor’s Fire Side, a Novel. By Miss Jane Porter. 4 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Le Chateau de St. Valiere, Histoire fondeé sur des Faits tirés de la Révolu- 
tion. Par Madame Metaal Backker, cidevant Herbster. 12mo. 4s. ; 
Ponsonby, in Two Volumes. 12mo. 12s. 
The Absent Man, a Narrative. Edited by Sir Peter Plastic, Knight of the 
Order of the Tower and Sword. 12mo. 4s. 
Melincourt. By the Author of Headloug Hall. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s... 
Placide ; a Spanish Tale, translated from Les Battuécas of Madame de 
Genlis. By Alexander Jameson. 2 vols.12mo. 8s. 
Rpts and Frailty; a Novel. By Fanny Holcroft. 1n 4 vols. 1%mo. 
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The Matron of Erin; a National Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
Love, Rashness, and Revenge. By Rippin Porter, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 


Fortitude ; or Euphemia. By B. Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s, 6d, . 
Gulzara, Princess of Persia. 8vo. 10s 6d. 
An old Wite of Twenty Years. 19mo. ‘5s. 6d. 
Henri le Grand. Par Mad. la Comtesse de Genlis. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
_ Tales of My Landlord ; collected and arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
4 vols. 12mo. 8s. 


Memoirs of Myself. By Pill Garlick. 12mo. 7s. 


POETRY. 


Harold the Dauntless, a Poem in six Cantos. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Facetie Musarum Delicie, or the Muses’ Recreation, containing several 
Pieces of Poetry and Wit. By Sir J. M. and J.S. London, 1656. 2 vols. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry; republished principally from early 
printed Copies in the Black Letter. 2 vols. 8vo. 10. 15s. 

Sacred Poems, selected from the hest Writers ; designed to assist Young Per- 
sons to read and recite metrical Composition with Poaptlates By Philip Le 
Breton. 1s. 6d. 

Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem, in Three Acts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Naiad, a Tale; with other Poems. 8vo. 4s. 

The House of Mourning, a Poem; with some Smaller Pieces. By John 
Scott. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Bower of Spring; with other Poems. By the Author of Paradise of 
uettes. 75. 
“the Craniad; or Spurzheim Illustrated: a Poem. 12mo. 6s. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


The Character of Passing Events. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Hints to Radical Reformers and Materials for True. 4s. 

Common Consent—the Basis of the Constitution of England; or Parliamen- 
tary Reform considered and tried by the Tests of Law and Reason. 8vo. 3s, 

An Appendix to the Dangers with which Great Britain and Ireland are now 
menaced, by the Demands of Irish Roman Catholics, shown and proved from 
Authentic Documents. 8vo. 158. 6d. 

The Dangers with which Great Britain is now menaced by the Demands 
of Irish Roman Catholics, shown and proved from Authentic Documents. 
8vo. 3s. 

On the Supply of the Employment and Subsistence for the labouring Classes 
in Fisheries, Sencldtianda: &e.; with Remarks on the Operation of the Salt 
Duties, and a Proposal for their Repeal. Addressed to the Right Hon. Nicho- 
las Vansittart. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 8vo. 3s. 

Thoughts on the present depressed State of the Agricultural Interest of this 
Kingdom, and on the rapid Increase of the Poor Rates. 1s. 

On the present State of Public Affairs. 3s. 6d. ’ 

A Postscript to a Letter to the Right Hon, N. Vansittart, in which some 
Popular Objections to the Repeal of the Salt Duties are considered. By Sir 
T. Bernard, Bart. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Sidmouth, proposing an Improvement in the mode 
of Licensing and Regulating Public Houses. By a Magistrate. 1s. 

Different Methods of establishing an Uniformity of Weights and Measures, 
stated and compared. By George Shene Keeth,D.D. 8vo. 2%. _ i 

On the Repeal of the Salt Duties, and its effects in relieving the present Dis- 
tresses of the Poor, being a Second Postscript to a Letter addressed to the 
Right Hon. N. Vansittart. 6d. = 

A Dissertation on Weights and Measures, and the best Means of revising 
them. 8vo. 2s. 
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A Second Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. 

Prosperity Restored; or Reflections on the Cause of the Public Distresses, 
and on the only Means of relieving them. By the Author of the Remedy, or 
Thoughts on the Present Distresses. 8vo. 5s. 

Exposition of one principal Cause of the National Distress, particularly in 
Manufacturing Districts, with some Suggestions for its Removal. 1s. 6d. 

The Simple Equation of Tithes, prepared for the Consideration of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, previous to any Legislative Enactment as to 
leasing the same, and onthe Necessity of future Responsibility on Country 
Banks. By James Mills. 8vo. «5s. fl 

The Antidote to Distress; containing Observations and Suggestions calcu- 
lated to promote the Employment of the Poor, &c. By Farmer Meanwell. 
8vo. 3s. 

Defence of Usury Laws, against the Arguments of Mr. Bentham and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. By James Graham, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 7s. 

The State of the Country Discussed; in a Number of Questions and An- 
swers: being an Argument for the Abolition of Sinecures, and for Parliamentary 
Reform. By Mercator. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning in the House of 
Commons, February 25, on Sir M. Ridley’s Motion for reducing the Number of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 2s. 


THEOLOGY, BOOKS OF DEVOTION, SERMONS, &c. 


Ecclesiastical Colloquies; or wire on the Nature and Discipline of the 
Church of England, with a particular Reference to certain Popular Objections ; 
designed to establish the young Members of the Church in the Principles of 
Conformity. By the Rev. L. J. Hobson. 8vo. 7s. 

An Appendix to the “ Comparative View of the Churches of England and 
Rome,” containing some Explanatory Notes on Church Authority, &c. By 
Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Comparative View of the Merits of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Bible Society. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary Eastbourne, Sept. 
15, 1816. By the Rev. Peter Fraser, A.M. 2s. 

The Consequences resulting from a Simplification of public Creeds consi- 
dered, in a Sermon preached at Rochester, July 4, 1816, at the Triennial Visi- 
tation. By Richard Laurence, LL.D. Qs. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic Arrangement 
of the several Branches of Divinity; accompanied with an Account both of the 
Principal Authors, and of the Progress which has been made at different 
Periods in Theological Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Part LV. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on interesting Subjects. By the late Rev. James Scott, D. D. 
Rector of Simonbourne. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annota- 
tions, aud principally designed for the Use of Candidates for Holy Orders. By 
the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 2 vols. S8vo. 11. 1s. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. By the Rev. 
Thomas White, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Moral and Religious Subjects ; adapted fur the Use of Families as 
well as for the Pulpit. 8vo. 9s. 

Prayers and Meditations, extracted from the Journal of the late Mrs. Trimmer. 
18mo. 3s, 6s. 

Lectures on the Evidences in favour of Christianity, and the Doctrines of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Henry Walter, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons Original and Translated. By the Rev. John Prowett, A.M. 
Rector of Edburton, Sussex. 8vo. 6s. ~ 

Sermons by W. D. Darnell, B.D. S8vo. 9s. 


Discourses on several Subjects, addressed to the Congregation assembled in 
Christ Church, Bath. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny. Vol. IIT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Retlections on the Ordination Service, ior Deacons and Priests in 
the united Church of England and Ireland ; to which are added, Appropriate 
Prayers for Clergymen, selected and original. By John Brewster, M.A. 
Svo. 8s, 
_ Vetus Testamentum Grecum cum Variis Lectionibus, Edit. A,R. Holmes. 
inchoatum continuavit Jacobus Parsons. Vol. Il. Pars 6, Quartum Librum 
Regum Complectens. fol. 14. 1s. 

Sermons preached in the Church of Kilmallee, By John Ross, A.M. Svo. 5s, 

Expostulatory Remarks on Mr. Faber’s Reply to the Dean of Chichester. 
By Christopher Bethill. 8vo. @s. 

“ae Oxford University Calendar, 1817; corrected to Dec, 1816. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Appendix to a Course of Sermons, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, during the Month of April, 1816. S8vo. 1s. 

A Synopsis of the Signs of the Times, Past, Present, and Future ; humbly 
attempted to be traced trom Chronological Prophecies, in the Original Serip- 
tures. By Rev. W. Hales, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

The Doctrin® of Regeneration, as identified with Baptism, and distinct from 
Renovation, investigated in an Essay on Baptism, as an Ordinance of Christ, 
as his appointed means of Regeneration from Original Sin, and, as such, a 
Means of Grace necessary to Salvation. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A Sermon, preached at St. Mary’s, Reading, May 9th, 1816; at the Arch- 
deacon’s Visitation. By the Rev. J. Bushnell, M.A. 1s, 

- The Duty of honouring the King considered; a Sermon, delivered at Bt. 
Mary’s, Warwick, Feb. 9th, 1817. By Rev, John Boudier, M.A. 1s. 

. The Duty of Communion with the Established Church, and its claim to 
Exclusive Support, demonstrated. By Robert Morres, M.A, 3s. 

Reflections for the Seven Days of the Week; written for the Use of the 
Young, and expressly designed for those Children who are educated at the Pub- 
lic Expense. By Elizabeth Belson. 6d. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, A. M, of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. : 

The Doctrine of Regeneration, practically considered. A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Monday, February 24, 1817. 
By Daniel Wilson, M.A. 8vo. Qs. 

A new Version of the Gospel, according to Saint Matthew; with a literal 
Commentary of all the difficult Passages, written originally in French. By 
Messieurs de Beausobre, and Lenfant, by order of the King of Prussia. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. | 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to his Curate, on the Subject of the Bible 
Society. By a Deacon of the Church of England. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Fear of the Lord and of the King; a Sermon preached at St. Botolph’s 
without Bishopsgate, February 23, 1817. By Richard Mant, D.D. 1s. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement is agreeable to Reason; an Essay published 
in Compliance with the Will of the Rev. John Hulse, as having gained the 
annual Prize instituted by him in the University of Cambridge. By Henry 
Crewe Boutflower. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary's Oxford, March 6, 1817, at the Lent As- 
sizes. By Tobn Davison, M.A. 4to. 1s. 6d, 

- The True Test of Religion in the Soul; or Practical Christianity delineated, 
A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, March 9, 1817. By 
Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. 1s. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of Bishop Porteus ; and intended for the 
use of the younger Clergy and for Families, being chiefly adapted to the Gos- 
pels of several Sundays in the Year. By Thomas Baker, M.A. 8vo. 95. 

Six Letters, addressed to a Congregation of Independent Dissenters, upoa 
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separating from their Communion. By a late Member, a London Merchant. 
Bvo. 4s. 

The Duty of Contentment under present Circumstances ; a Sermon preached 
at St. John’s Bedford Row, London, on Sunday March 9th and 16th, 1817. By 
Daniel Wilson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

An Easy Catechism for Children and Young Persons ; explaining in a short 
and plain Manner the excellent Catechism of the Church of England. Second 
Edition. Price 6d.; or 5s. per dozen, sewed. 

Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching Considered, in an Examination of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Second Edition, with Additions. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia. By William Jones. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

A Scriptural Exposition of the Church Catechism. By a Clergyman. 1s. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration. By the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the Doctrine 
of the established Church of England and Ireland; preached in 1814, 15, 16. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons designed for Parochial aud Domestic In- 
struction. VolIV. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Rid | 
ware. 12mo. 5s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta, at Calcutta, 
7th December, 1815, at Madras, 11th January, and at Bombay the 13th June, 
1816, at the Primary Visitation. By T. F. Middleton, D.D.F.R.S. 3s. 

Visits to and from Jesus, upon the most interesting Occasions. By Robert 
Hawker, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Religious Liberty stated and enforced on the Principles of Scripture and Com- 
mon Sense. By Thomas Williams. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons on important Subjects. By the Rev. Charles Coleman, A. M., 
M.R.I. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Common Prayer Book. By the Rev. T. Pruen. Part II. 

Faith and Works, contrasted and reconciled, in Six Letters to a Christian 
Friend; containing Remarks on a late Address. By Dr. Chalmers. 2s. * 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the History of the Expedition of Cy- 
rus, from Sardis to Babylonia, and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
By James Rennell. 4to. 1/. 16s. 

Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and Spa; in two Tours, during the 
Summers of 1771 and 1816, with a Portrait of Napoleon’s Guide at Waterloo. 
By the Author of Letters from Paris, 1802 and 3. 8vo. 7s. 

A new Companion for Oxford, or Guide through the University ; with a Series 
of Etchings. 8vo. 4s. 

Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of India; 
rs their Institutions, Religious and Civil. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois. 4to. 
Qs. 

The Geographical Mirror ; containing an accurate Description of the knowu 
World according to the most recent Discoveries and Arrangements. By the Rev. 
David Williams, M.A. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The History of the University of Edinburgh, chiefly compiled from Original 
Papers - Records, never before published. By Alexander Bower. 2 vols. 
8vo. 14. 4s. 

Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, during the Years 
1803-4-5-6 and 7. By G. H. Von Langsdorff. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 10s. 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland, delineated in 
forty-three Eugravings ; the Result of a ‘Tour made in the Summer of 1816. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne. Folio. 8/. 8s. large paper 12/. 

Horn’s Description of Dover, containing a concise Account of the Castle, 
Heights, Harbour, and Town; embellished with an accurate coloured View of 
Dover Castle, and the Town. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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TO THE 


NINTH VOLUME or tue BRITISH REVIEW, 


A. 


Adults, the institution for teaching 
them to read in Bucks and Berks 
considered, 24, 25.—Its nature and 
character, 47. 

Albigenses, their cruel persecution de- 

seribed, 112, 

Americans, the rapid increase of va- 
rious manufactures described, 259, 
Argyle (Kari of), his trial and condem- 
nation remarked on, 305, 312, 313. 

Aristotle, see Piato. 

Astronomy, the claims of the Egyptians 
to the invention of, considered, 139, 


B. 


Bahama Islands, extracts from an act 
of, against the Missionaries, 460— 
remarks of the Methodists on, 462. 

Beattie, character as a poet noticed, 23. 

Benger (Miss), her translation of letters 
ia Klopstock and his friends, 

73. 

Bentham (Mr.), his defence of usury 
favourably considered, 405—extract, 
408—the practice of selling accepted 
bills described by him, 415—his let- 
ter addressed to Dr. Smith noticed, 
416—his appendix called “ Protest 
against Law Taxes,” 42]—interest- 
ing anecdote related by him, ibid.— 
cases noticed by him, ibid.—con- 
eluding remarks on his work, 422. 

Bentinck (Lord W.), bis remark on the 
Hindus, 498. 

Bertrand (Count), his singular testimony 
respecting Buonaparte noticed, 151. 
Bible, how its doctrines should be re- 

ceived and taught, 34, 35. 

Black Dwarf, a tale, described, with 
quotations, 185, 186 to 193. 

Boll, the great diversity of the measure 
so called in the different Scotch coun- 
ties shown, 162. 

Brahmens, remarks on the, 501. 

Buonaparte, his treatment by the allied 

_ powers vindicated from the imputa- 
tion of severity and injustice, 11— 
Mr. Warden’s letters on his conduct 
and conversations reviewed, 150-- 
his inquiries when on board the 
Northumberland noticed, 152, 155— 


his good humour, 153, 158—con- 
versation with Mr, Warden, 157, 

Burnett (Mr.), laudable and munificent 
bequest of, 480. 

Byron (Lord), third canto of his Childe 
Harold reviewed, 1—remarks on his 
minor productions, ibid.—character 
of the hero of the piece remarked 
on, 2—the author’s remarks on his 
own state noticed, 2, 3—~extracts 
from the poem, 2 to 20—the moral of 
the piece developed, 5—quotations 
of considerable poetical merit, 6—his 
reflections on the battle of Waterloo 
considered, 7—his description of the 
fortune and character of Buonaparte 
animadverted on, 10—the attractive 
character of the poem under conside- 
ration, 1l—extract, descriptive of 
the Banks of the Rhine, 12 to 14— 
the poet’s celebration of the virtues 
of the French General Marceau cen- 
sured, 13—his lines to the memory of 
Julia Alpinula noticed, 14—his ex- 
cuse for his misanthrophy examined, 
15—his description of the character 
of Rousseau considered, 16—danger- 
ous passages from that description 
quoted and censured, 17—-beautiful 
description of the neighbourhood of 
Mount Jura, 19—remarkable nature 
of the four last stanzas noticed, 21 
—the execution and coustruction of 
the canto described, 22, 23, 


C. 


Catechism of the Church, the objections 
of the Dissentersto it remarked on, 
19—the policy of excusing the chil- 
dren of Dissenters from the use of it, 
at schools, considered, ibid, 

Charity, the mode of bestowing it at 
the present day approved, 43—the 
great number of associations for, ibid, 

Charity Schools, the effects of a uni- 
formity of dress in them noticed, 89— 
the policy of introducing the new 
system of education into them consi- 
dered, ibid., to 90—the ignorance of 
the Wardens, &c, of many of them 
complained of, ibid. 

Charles I., the state of political feeling 
on his accession to the crown, 288— 
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his execution and character consi- 
dered, 294—Mr. Fox’s remarks on 
that event, 294, 295. 

Charles II,, the state of public feeling 
afier his restoration, 299, 

Charter-house, the abuses as to the ad- 
mission of scholars there noticed, 93. 

Children, interesting remarks on the 
religious instruction of, 3i—the num- 
ber of wholly uneducated in London, 
53 to 55—their capability to com- 
prehend the nature of Christianity 
asserted, 70, 

China, the enormities practised by the 
Jesuits there described, 450. 

Chinese, their claims to antiquity in 
scientific knowledge considered, 137. 

Christ's Hospital, the abuses existing in, 
touching the admission of children 
described, 93. 

Cicero, observation of, 338. 

Circulating medium, the effects of great 
and sudden changes in its value re- 
marked on, 248, 

Climate, its moral and physical effects 
on man remarked on, 365, 

Collins, his odes remarked on, 98. 

Colquhoun (Dr.), his return of the Bri- 
tish West India Colonies, 456, 

Constitution, the proper test of a poli- 
tical one, 278—that of Great Briain 
considered, 279. 

Continental Powers, their present com- 
mercial policy observed on, 261. 

Corn, the price of, in various nations 
at different periods, 264—admitied 
to be the most accurate standard of 
value, thid—the late bill restraining 
its importation, neticed, 268, 

Cotton, the recent increase in the trade 
of, in America and France, noticed, 
260—in England, 266, 

Country, the present peculiar state of 
reflected on, 240, 

Covenanters, in Scotland, their character 
described, 194—quotation from the 
sermon of one of their preachers, 
202. 

Cowper, interesting poetical extract 
from, on human happiness, 10—a late 
edition of his works reviewed, 368— 
memoirs of his life and writings, ibid, 
—narrative of his life by himself, 
thid—the peculiar era of his life no- 
ticed, ibid—his style considered, 369 
—extracts from two of his letters, 
370—his great powers admitted, ibid. 
—his life compared with his writings, 
3738—division of his life, 374—inter- 
esting school anecdote of him, ibid. — 
his settlement in the Temple and 
consequent despondency, 375—his 
morbid melancholy remarked on, 376 
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—his residence with Dr. Cotton, 377 
—his interview with his brother, 378 
—his remarkable dream, ibid.—me- 
lancholy conviction under which he 
laboured remarked on, 382—the first 
volume of his poems noticed, with an 
interesting extract, 384—extract of 
his letter to Lady Hesketh, 385—his 
acquaintance with Lady Austen de- 
scribed, 385—his first acquaintance 
with Dr. J. Johnson, 386—his friend- 
ship with Hayley, 387—the fresh at. 
tack of his malady noticed, 388—he 
receives a pension from his Majesty, 
ibid.—interesting poem, written in 
his latter years, 390—his death de- 
scribed, 391, 392—remarkable cha- 
racter of his mental disorder consi- 
dered, 392—further remarks on the 
contents of the third volume of his 
works, $93—spirited ballad by him 
addressed to a lady, 39i—his trans- 
lations from the Latin and Italian 
noticed, 395—his translation of Ho- 
mer applauded, ibid. 

Cor (Rev. Robt.), his Narrative of the 
Lives of the most eminent Fathers of 
the three first Centuries reviewed, 
396—extracts therefrom, 398, 403— 
on the nierits of the work, 404, 

Crawford (Mr.), his researches con. 
cerning the laws, theology, &c. of 
Modern India, considered, 497—his 
remarks and inferences respecting 
the Hindus animadverted on, 506. 

Creator, the design of the, in the forma- 
tion of the world contemplated, 490 
—his goodness remarked on, 493. 

Cromwell (Oliver), his administration 
and government reviewed, 296—ob- 
servation of Mr, Burke on him, 


ibid.—his character, 297. 
Curran (Mr.), the character of his elo- 
quence, 333—his speech in Mr, 


Rowan’s case quoted, 334, 
Cyprian, his great character noticed, 
403—his martyrdom, idid. 


dD. 


Dacres (Lord), his trial and acquittal in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 283. 
Deism, its creed remarked on, 32—re- 
mark of Hume thereon, ibid. —shewn 
not to be a natural product of the 
mind, 33—the little comfort afforded 
by its doctrines remarked on, 35, 36. 
Deity, the existence of the, as the Cre- 
ator of the world, shown, 481. 
Digamma, the character so ‘called, con- 
sidered, 339 to 347—its form, 348— 
origin, "349, and pronunciation, 350 
—considered as the ancestor of the 
modern W, 354, 356. 
3 


INDEX. 


Dominic (St.), author of the Inquisition, 
noticed, 114—his refined cruelty de- 
scribed, ibid. 

Dram shops, pernicious effects of, 66. 

Dubois (Abbé de), his description of the 
character, &c. of the people of India 
considered, 496—short history of him, 
497—his description of his sources of 
Information, 500—the arrangement 
of the work complained of, 501 —his 
account of the Brahmens considered, 
ibid, 504—his opinion of castes, 
5U8—his reasoning powers remarked 
on, ibid, 

Duppa (Mr.), his ** Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales by Dr. Johnson in 
1774” ironically considered, 205, 

East India College at Hertford, Mr. 
Malthus’s statements respecting it, in 
refutation of recent charges against 
it, 213—its plan defended, 225 to 235 
—the testimonials required of candi- 
dates for admission into it, 225— 
the nature of the studies at, 225, 226 
—the late acts of insubordination 
there noticed, and the general cha- 
racter of the scholars defended, 226 
—its great utility insisted on, 229— 
peculiar difficulties attending the in- 
stitution, ibid., 230—the charges 
brought against it at the India House 
considered, 232—remedies proposed 
by certain orators noticed, 235— 
the conduct of the directors in esta-- 
blishing it applauded, 237—the ne- 
cessity of putting it under the control 
of government asserted, 238 to 240, 

East India Company, the great import- 
ance of the duties of the civil ser- 
vants of, in India, observed on, 215 
—the erroneous education of many of 
them noticed, 218, 

Education, general, the expediency of 
the proposed plan of considered, 51 
—the necessity for a parliamentary 
inquiry into the state of asserted, 52 
—the difficulties in the way of its ex- 
tension stated and considered, 56 to 
60—hint to masters of manufactories 
on the subject of, 59—the beneficial 
effects of a general system of as- 
serted, 61—the objections to it re- 
viewed and disproved, 62, 63—its 
good effects on the morals and con- 
duct of the lower orders proved, 63 
—great advantages to be derived 
from proper parliamentary measures 
respecting it, asserted, 66—a ge- 
neral disposition for extending it 
throughout the country remarked on, 
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ibid.—the present moment shown to 
be auspicious for that parpose, 67— 
the great importance of, as a mediam 
for the conveyance of religious in- 
struction, commented on, 72, T3—the 
cheap but not gratuitous communica- 
tion of, recommended, 87—the ge- 
neral anxiety for, amongst the poor 
described, 88—the introduction of 
the new system of, into schools urged, 
89—the policy of placing the new 
plan of, under the immediate control 
of the legislature contended for, 91, 
92—pleasing anticipation of the re- 
sults of such a measure, 96, 

Egyptians, their claims to antiquity con- 
sidered, 1836—to the knowledge of as- 
tronomy, 139—the antiquity of that 
knowledge questioned, 148 to 145. 

Elizabeth (Q.), remarks on her reign,284, 

Englishman, the character of a well-born 
one, in the 16th Century, 280, 

Episcopacy, its introduction into Scot- 
Jand after the restoration noticed, 
194—the severities exercised on that 
oceasion, 195, 

Erskine (Hon, T.), his first essay at the 
bar noticed, 324—his speech on Lord 
George Gordon’s trial, 325—on the 
Dean of St, Asaph’s case, 327T—on 
Tom Paine’s trial, 332—on Mr. Stock- 
dale’s trial, 333, 

Established Church, its members vindi- 
cated against a eharge of lukewarm- 
ness, 48, 

Evils of the present day dispassionately 
considered, 494, 


F. 


Feeling, 20 erroveous political one of 
the present day described and cen- 
sured, 8, 

Fifth Monarchy Men, their character, 
299, 

Filial Affection, strong instance of, 14, 

Finch (Lord Keeper), his impeachment 
and conduct described, 293. 

Fisher (Bishop), his behaviour at his 
execution described, 25}, 

Flogging, its substitution for expulsion 
in schools, as proposed by a certain 
orator, with reference toa particular 
institution, deprecated, 235, 

Foot measure, the proposed new divi- 
sion of, 177. 

Fox (Mr.), his opinion of the Earl of 
Strafford, 292—remark of his re- 
specting the constitution of England, 
and his maxim deduced from it, 309 
—his manner of describing the execu- 
tion of Argyle and Monmouth con- 
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sidered, 311, 312—his opinion on the 
expulsion of James I, 313, 

Free Agency in man the necessity for a 
belief in for the good of society, in- 
sisted on, 40. 

Free Schools, the reason of the paucity 
of candidates fur admission into them 
accounted for, 57. 

Funded debt, the present enormous 
amounted of noticed, 245. 

Funding system, considerations on, 241 
— its effects on the prosperity of vari- 
ous nations, 243, 


G, 


George III. his accession remarked on, 
319—his exemplary character, ibid.— 
interesting letters respecting him, 320. 

Gibbon, Lord Byron’s allusion to, and 
remarks on his character, 20. 

Gordon (Lord G,), his trial, 325, 

Gray (Thomas), the first volume of the 
edition of his works by the Rev. J. 
Mitford, considered, 96—his charac- 
ter described, 97—his great abilities 
noticed, ibid.—the asserted resem- 
blance between his odes and those of 
Pindar considered and denied, 98— 
an attempt to defend his obscurity 
observed on, 99—his excellence as a 
translator admitted, 100—his powers 
as an epistolary writer applauded, 
102—his character exhibited in an 
amiable lizht, ibid.—curious case sub- 
mitted by his mother to her lawyer, 
103—his character compared to that 
of Voltaire, ibid.—his quarrel with 
Walpole considered, 104—his pro- 
pensity to plagiarism and imitation 
censured, 106, 

Great Britain, the novelty of ber situa- 
tion during the late war remarked 
on, 247—her present state consider- 
ed, 249—suggestions as to the best 
mode of relieving her distresses, ibid. 

Greatheed (Rey. S,), a new edition of bis 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Cowper reviewed, 368—his remarks 
on Cowper's religious creed, 381— 
another interesting extract from his 
Memoirs, 382. 

Greece, the freedom of the ancient go- 
vernments in, noticed, 303. 

Gregory (Dr.), his Elements of Plain 
and Spherical Trigonometry, &c. re- 
viewed, 422—his opinion respecting 
geometrical analyses, approved, 423 
—specimens of his method, 425, 427 
—his investigution of formule, 426 — 
his conclusion with numerical exam- 
ples, 428—remarks on the work, 430. 

Guildhall, the standard measures at the 
office there noticed, 163, 


INDEX. 


Hi. 


Habeas Corpus, the great case of, in 
1628, neticed, 289, 

Hardware, the great importance of the 
manufacture of in England, 266. 

Hatton (J.), his method of determining 
an invariable standard, 170, 

Hebrews, their policy with reference to 
the Divine authority considered, 481 
—their national religion and mora- 
lity, 482. 

Henry VIII. his laws remarked on, 285, 

Henry IV. of France, his assassination, 
445. 

Hindoos, their claims to antiquity in the 
sciences noticed, 137. 

Hindus, remarks on the, 498—the evil 
effects of castes among them observ~ 
ed on, 508—their moral and religious 
character remarked on, 509. 

Holt (Chief Justice), eulogium on his 
character, 315. 

Howell (Mr.), his collection of State 
Trials reviewed, 277. 

Human Misery, the manner in which it 
is contemplated by various indivi- 
duals remarked on, 49. 

Hume, observation of on government, 
245—another on trade and commerce, 
263—remark of on the Papists, 454, 


I. 


Ignatius, his excessive desire of mar- 
tyrdom noticed, 399. 

Loyola, his foundation of the 
Jesuits, 440. 

India, remarks on the importance of 
the British possessions in, 215, 

——, sketches of, with notes on the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena 
considered, 497—favourable con- 
sideration of those sketches, 507. 

Inquisition, interesting remarks on 
the, 107—its restoration by the pre- 
sent King of Spain noticed, 109— 
brief, but interesting history of, 
from its first establishment, 112— 
the general corruption of the Church 
of Rome at that period remarked on, 
ibid.—its great activity under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, 115—its cruel 
persecution of the Jews and Moors, 
116— the numbers destroyed by it in 
Seville and Andalusia, ibid.—the suc- 
cessful resistance opposed, to it in 
the Netherlands remarked on, 120 
—its active cruelty towards the re- 
formers, with remarkable instances, 
120, 121 — its introduction into 


Spanish America described, 121— 
its pernicious moral tendency, re- 
marked on, 125—lamentable state 
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of those suspected by its members, 
ibid.—the manner of executing its 
victims, with several instances of 
great cruelty, 126 to 128—remark- 
able anecdote of Philip ILI. at one 
of those executions, 127—its last 
Auto, 129—its abolition by Buona- 
parte, ‘bid.——the same decreed by the 
Cortes, 130, 131-~—the stratagems and 
activity of the monks on that occa- 
casion, 131—its restitution by Fer- 
dinand, 132—its probable course in 
Spain suggested, 135. 


d. 


Jamaica Royal Gazette, extract from, in 
proof of the loyalty of the Methodist 
Missionaries, 467—the want of 
churches there and in other islands in 
the West Indies, complained of, 470 
—the manner of keeping the Sabbath 
there, ibid, 

James I, the state of the British consti- 
tution under his reign, described, 287, 

IT, the state of the constitution 
of England in his reign observed on, 
309—the cause of his expulsion con- 
sidered, 313. 

Jefferies (Judge), his speech on the trial 
of Mrs, Lisle, 310. 

Jesuits, a History of them in reply to 
Mr. Dallas’s defence of that order 
reviewed, 430—their suppression 
noticed, 431—the establishment of a 
college of them in England com- 
plained of, ibid.—their college at 
Stonyhurst described, 432—their 
creation of a new school for the edu- 
cation of children in Lancashire ob- 
served on, 433—their restoration re- 
marked on, 437—the motive of their 
institution, 439—their great success 
remarked on, 440—jealousies excited 
against them, ibid.—their machina- 
tions, 441—their corrupt morality 
and casuistry observed on, 442—the 
great agitations caused by them in 
France, 443—their vices enumerated, 
444—their traiterous conduct in dif- 
ferent parts of the world described, 
445—their hatred of episcopacy, 446 
proofs of their corrupt policy, 449— 
their boasted system of education, 
considered, 452—their services to li- 
terature and science admitted, 453 
—their revival further noticed, ibid. 
their establishment in England depre- 
cated, 454. ; 

Jews, horrid instance of cruelty and 
bigotry towards one of them, 112— 
their persecution and banishment 
from Spain by Ferdinand and Isa- 


bella described, 115—symptoms of | 


their apostacy pointed out by the 
inquisition, 119, 

Jews, see Hebrews. 

Johnson (Dr.), Just remark of on the 
education of children, 68—Diary of 
a Journey into Nerth Wales by him 
in 1774 considered, 205, 

Johnson, (Dr. John), his introduction 
to the poet Cowper, 386, 
Jones (Sir William), his labours in 
Hindu literature remarked on, 508, 
Judges, the purity of since the acces- 
sion of George I, remarked on, 318, 

Julia Alpinula, an Aventian priestess, 
interesting anecdote descriptive of 
her filial piety, 14—her epitaph, 15. 

Junius, remarks on his Letters, 322— 
his praise of Wilkes, ibid, 

Juvenile delinquency, falsely attributed 
to the extension of charity schools, 
65—probable cause of noticed, ibid. 


K 


Kelly, (Dr.), his Metrology, oran Ex. 
position of Weights and Measures, 
reviewed, 159, 

Klopstock, aseries of familar letters be- 
tween him and his friends considered, 
A73—and censured, ibid.-—extracts, 
474 to 477—interesting letter to him 
from his first wife before their mar- 
riage, 477. 


L, 


Language, on the mutations of, 345, 

Laud (Archbishop), his trial, with 
remarks on his character, 293— 
Hume’s remark on him, ibid. 

Law-Taxes, the hardship of com- 
plained of, 491-—cases cited, ibid. 

Learning, its proper direction in aid of 
religion pointed out, 402, 

Libra, the sign so called, its easy in- 
terpretation, acknowledged, 147. 
Lisle (Alice), her trial, 310—Judge 

Jefferies’ Speech thereon, ibid, 


M‘Cullock (Mr.), his Essay on the ques- 
tion of reducing the interest of the 
National Debt, &c, 240—the mea- 
sures proposed by him considered, 
241—his proposal of annihilating the 
sinking fund noticed, idbid.—his plan 
for lessening the present burdens, 
247, 249—his recommendation of a 
diminution of the interest of the 
public debt considered, 249—some 
of his facts and calculations, 265. 

Malthus (Mr.), his statements respect- 
ing the East India College reviewed, 
213—sections of the work, 214 - 
his references to a minute of coun- 


M. 
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cil of the Marquis Wellesley, 215, 
218—his quotation of the speech of 
Mr. Edmonstone at Calcutta, 220— 
his arguments on the unfitness of an 
ordinary school for a general edu- 
cation for India, 222—his arguments 
summed up, 225—other quotations 
from the work, 226 to 239—extract 
from his pamphiet on the Policy of 
Restricting the Importation of Fo- 
reign Corn, 250—his view of the effects 
of the multiplication of the human 
race considered, 490—his theory and 
principles, 491—the objections of a 
French writer to his theory, 492— 
vindication of him, ibid, 

Man, the object of his creation pointed 
out, 486—what kind of life is most 
suitable to the improvement of his 
faculties, ibid.—the primary result of 

the tendency to increase in 487—case 
supposed elucidating that tendency, 
488 


Mansfield (Mr.), bis Reply to Mr. 
Erskine, on Lord George Gordon’s 
Trial, quoted, 325. 

Manufactures, the great improvement 
of the different continental nations 
in described, 260, 261—the great 
preportion of our population en- 
gaged in ennumerated, 267—their 
great importance to England in a 
political point of view, ibid. 
arsh( Dr.), the first part of his Hore 
Pelasgice reviewed, 336—strange 
combination of the letter W by him, 
354—concluding remarks on the 
work, 358, 

Marryatt (Mr.), his misrepresentation 
of Talboy’s case, 459, 465. 

Mathias (Mr.), his opinion touching 
genius, 106, 

Measures, See Weights. 

Melchior (Cano), his opposition to the 
Jesuits, 440. 

Methodists, their ministry and prin- 
ciples in the West-India Islands de- 
scribed, 461—their rights defended, 
463—defence of against a charge 
of preaching seditious doctrines, 
&c. 464—satisfactory answers to 
questions propounded to several of 


Metrology, remark on the work so 
called, 184, 

Metropolis, the number of the poor in 
different districts of, 53, 54. 

Miller (Dr.), his Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of Modern History reviewed, 
358—his design, 359 to 362—his clas- 
sification of political causes, 364, 
365—extract, descriptive of Plato 
and Aristotle, 365—another, descrip- 


tive of his mode of combining facts, 
366. 

Missionaries, vindication of, against 
certain charges preferred against 
their conduct in the West-Indies, 
465—their loyalty proved, 465to 467. 
—their great advantages in knowing 
the characters, habits, &c, of the peo- 
ple of India, 498, 499. 

oa (Rev. J.), his edition of 

ray’s works, reviewed, 96—false 
cenclusion drawn by him, 99—his 
refutation of a criticism by Gray’s 
biographer approved, ibid. — his 
Essay on the poetry of Gray fa- 
vourably considered, 100—judicious 
remarks on the old poets, 10l—on 
the poetry of Warton, ibid.—his de- 
scription of the quarrel between 
Gray and Walpole, 104—his notes 
considered, 106. 

Money, the expediency of legislative in- 
terference to raise the value of, con- 
sidered, 265, 

Monmouth (Duke of), remarks on his 
rebellion and death, 312. 

Montgomery (Mr.), heautifal passage 
from his poem called “ The World 
before the Flood,” 3. 

Moors, their cruel persecution by the 
Inquisition in Spain, described, 118-- 
symptoms of apostacy in them pointed 
out by that tribunal, 119, 

Moral evil, the probable causes of 
considered, 493. 

Moravians, their stations, and treatment 
in the West India Islands, 463. 

More (Mrs, H.), the excellent effects of 
her cheap repository tracts, 96. 

More (Sir Thomas), remarks on his last 
moments, 281. 

Moses, his doctrines as to the creation 
of the world, 482 to 485. 

Mount Jura, beautiful poetical descrip 


tion of its neighbourhood and scenery, 
19. 
N 


National debt, see Public Debt. 

National income, remark on the present 
amount of, 255. 

National schools, the mode of religious 
instruction in them censured, 36— 
defended, 38—the proper system to 
be observed in, with a view to a 
conciliation of the various religious 
sects, considered at length, 73 to 79. 


Natural evil, the existence of consider- 


ed, and necessity for, admitted, 494, 

Negroes, their want of inscruction inthe 
doctrines of the church of England in 
the West Indies, remarked on, 468— 
the testimony of various individuals 
to that effect, ibid. 469, 
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Neutral system of general education, its 
impracticability asserted, 73, 


Old Mortality, a Tale, considered, with 
interesting extracts, 185, 193 to 204 
—concluding remarks on, 204, 

Origen, his character, 401—singular 
specimen of his perversion of scrip- 
ture, ibid. 

Owen (Mr.), his ** New View of So- 
ciety, &c.”” considered, 24—e xtracis, 

24 to 36—his principles of instruc- 
tion as explained by himself, and the 
great improvement affected by him in 
the population of New Lanark, 24 
—strange opinion entertained by him 
respecting the formation of the human 
character, 25, 26—singular passages 
quoted, 27—remarks on them, and 
reflections for the author’s considera- 
tion, 28—the doctrines taught by him 
in his institution at New Lanark, 30 
to 32—his second theory considered, 
34—his animadversion on the reli- 
gious instruction in the national 
schools, 36—remarks thereon, 37— 
the ministers of religion defended 
against him, 39, 


P. 


Page (William), his heroic conduct on 
undergoing the sentence of the law 
for a political offence noticed, 287. 

Paine (Thomas), his trial, 330—his 
Rights of Man noticed, ibid.—some 
biographical particulars respecting 
him, 331. 

Parliamentary inquiry, the necessity for, 
into the general management of cha- 
ritable funds, &c, for public educa- 
tion considered, 91. 

Parochial relief, the proper object of, 
and the feeling which the lower clas- 
ses ought to have towards it, de- 
scribed, 46—the injurious conse- 
quences of au indiscriminate recep- 
tion of noticed, 63. 

Pattison, satisfactory answer by him to 
a question proving the loyalty of the 
Missionaries in the West Indies, 465. 

Pelasgi, their history, origin, &c. con- 
sidered, 339. 

Pendulum, the possibility of procuring 
an invariable standard of length by 
means of the, considered, 172. 

Persecution, the great extent of, in the 
16th and 17th centaries, 110. 

Personal liberty, the law as it respects it 
considered, 316. 

Petition of right, the famous one ob- 
served on, 290, 

Philip IT. of Spain, remarkable in- 
stances of his cruelty and bigotry, 
121, 122. 


Plate and Aristotle, their modes of con- 
ducting their speculations, 363, 364 
—singular definition of the latter, 
364. 

Pluche (Abbé), his objection to the 
claims of the Egyptians to the inven- 
a of astronomy and of the zodiac, 

Plunket (Dr, Oliver), his trial and exe- 
cution for high treason, 302. 

Poetry, the proper province of, 15. 

Poor, the present mode of supporting 
them in England considered, 41— 
the preseut disposition towards the 
improvement of their morals re- 
marked on, 44—the vast importance 
of a religions education to them 
shown, 44, 45—the necessity for are- 
ligious education among them pointed 
out, 44—the great proportion of in 
the metropolis, and the want of edu- 
cation amongst them noticed, 52—the 
returns of the number of in different 
districts quoted, 53 to 54, The ge- 
neral desire amongst them of pro- 
curing education for their children 
detailed 55 to 58—a striking preju- 
dice in the minds of noticed, 58— 
the proper object of their instruction, 
67—their irreligious habits and in- 
temperance in London on Sundays de. 
scribed, 81, 82—the necessity for 
providing suitable books for them 
pointed out, 95. 

Poor laws, the intended consideration 
of by the legislature neticed, 42— 
plan suggested for the improvement 
of, ibid.—moral reform shown to be 
of the first importance to ench im- 
provement, ibid.—the magnitude of 
the evils arising out of them consi- 
dered, 495. 

Poor rates, the present enormous ex- 
tent of stated, 265, 

Pope, the present, his character with a 
reference to religious toleration, 437. 

Popery, the alleged change in the cha- 
racter of denied, 436. . 

Popish plot considered, 300, 

Poverty, the extensive existence of, in 
a state, a great political evil, 41. 

Preston (Lord), his trial remarked on, 
315. 

Priesthood, the influence of a regular 
established one, on the commanity 
observed on, 503. 

Primitive Age of the Church remarked 
on, 396. 

Propensity, a remarkable one in homan 
natere, 430. 

Property tar, a new one proposed 
peed off the national debt, 253, 
254—de fended, 257, 269. 
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Providence, ils y in the events of 
the world remarked on, 361. 
Public debt, the justice and expediency 
of reducing the interest of consi- 
. dered, 247, 249, 251, 252—scheme 
proposed for paying it off, 253—Ob- 
_ jections to that scheme answered, 256. 
Public schools, existing abuses in no- 
~ 92 to 94—their proper objects, 
Puigblanch (D. Antonio), his ** Inquisi- 
tion Unmasked,” reviewed, 107—fa- 
vorable remarks on the work, 132— 
alterations suggested, 134. 
Purgatory, the great utility of to the 
priests and monks in Spain, 123. 
Pythogoras remarked on, 363. 


R. 


Reason, the inefficacy of its principles 
as the foundation of a religious sys- 
tem shown from experience, 33. 

Reformers in Scotland, their characters, 
193. 

Regicides, their trials considered, 398. 

Religion, an acceptable mode of prac- 
tising it pointed out, 43—the right of 
a community to establish a particular 

‘system of admitted, 73—the great 
importance of works on the subject 
of asserted, 430, 

Religious instruction, the importance of, 
in a political and religious point of 
view, considered, 68, 69—the pre- 
valent erroneous mode of applying 
it pointed out, 69. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the education 
of the lower classes in the metropolis, 
&c. reviewed ,49—propositions taken 
therefrom, 51. 

Revolution, the improvement of the con- 
stitution consequent thereon, re- 
marked on, 314—that of France con- 
sidered at some length, 327 to 332, 

em his description of the Jesuits, 

Roman Catholic priests, their opinions 
on the subject of education, as col- 
lected by the House of Commons’ 
Committee, 61. 

Rousseau, the vanity and extravagance 
of his character observed on, 16— 
the character of his love described, 
ibid.—the mischiefs produced by his 
writings noticed, idid.—his passion 
for the Comtesse d’Houdelet de- 
scribed, 17—his confessions consi- 
dered, 18, 

Rowan (A. H.), the proceedings in his 
case noticed, and Mr. Curran’s speech 
in his defence quoted, 333 to 335— 
his address on being discharged, 335. 

Russell (Lord), his case observed on, 


305—his conviction, 306—interesting 
quotation from Echard, 308. 

Russia, remark on the immense re- 
sources of, 261, 


8. 

Sabbath, the abuse of in the West In- 
dies among the slaves described, 470. 

Saving Banks, the expediency of consi- 
dered, 46—the clause in proposed 
by Mr. Rose noticed, ibid.—the prin- 
ciple of approved, and the happy ef 
ects of anticipated, 496, 

Scriptures, the importance of an ability 

_ to read them pointed out, 71, 72. 

Sensualists, impertant remarks for their 
consideration, 6, 

Shaftesbury (Lord), his indictments and 
the proceedings theron, 303-—the 
character of the grand jury on that 
occasion remarked on, 304. 

Sharpe (Archbishop, his murder no- 
ticed, 197, 199. 

Sidney (Algernon), his trial and execu- 
tion noticed, 305—the evidence there- 
on objected to, 307—Hume’s remark 
on the occasion, ibid. 

Sinking Fund, the nature and utility of 
considered at some length, 241—the 
annihilation of, deprecated, 246— 
its ruinous effects on other countries 
noticed, 257, 

Slaves, the condition of, with reference 
to religious instruction feelingly de- 
scribed, 456, 457—-a precipitate 
emancipation of deprecated, 457— 
the neglect of baptism and marriage 
among them described, 469—the in- 
humanity and injustice of denying 
them the opportunity of religious 
worship remarked on, 471, 

Solomon, his advice as to the punishment 
of children; and how it should be 
applied, 95. 

Southwark, the number of uneducated 
children in observed on, 54, 

Spain, the re-establishment of the In- 
quisition in considered, 107—the 
unhappy state of from religious in- 
tolerance and superstition, 122. 

Spitalfields, the great moral improve- 
ment of its inhabitants by the Sunday 
schools remarked on, 64, 

St. David’s (Bishop of), his letter to 
the Bishop of Durham on the origin of 
the Pelasgi, 336 to 349—his deriva- 
tion of the digamma, 349—his remark 
on the original Greek alphabet, 350 
—his opinion on the pronunciation 
of the digamma, 350—just remark 
of, on an important circumstance in 
the theory of language, 354, 

St. Giles’s, the deplorable state of mo- 
rals amongst its inhabitants described, 
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54—the number of uneducated chil- 
dren in, 55—the violent opposition 
of the Catholic Clergy to the Irish 
free school there noticed, 60-—the 
improvement in the morals of its in- 
habitants by the Sunday schools de- 
scribed, 64. 

St. Vincent, the message of the council 
of that island to the House of Assem- 
bly, touching the Methodist Mission, 
and the latter’s answer, 459. 

Stadium of the Greeks, its origin, 160. 

Stafford (Lord), his trial and execution, 
301--Chancellor Nottingham’s speech 
thereon quoted, ibid, 

Standards of capacity or measure, and 
of length, their contents in 1758, 164, 
165—the necessity fora new series 
of insisted on, 178, 183, 

State Trials, a collection of, by Mr. 
Howell, reviewed, 277—their great 
importance shown, ibid.—the merit 
of the editor considered, 335. 

Stewart (Dugald), remark of on the 
prevalent mode of religious instruc- 
tion of youth in Europe, 36—beau- 
tiful allusion of, 39. 

Stonyhurst, the Jesuits’ college there de. 
scribed, 432—the danger of the esta- 
blishment considered, 434. 

Strafford, (Earl of), see Wentworth, 

Stubbs (John), the exemplary deport- 
ment of on receiving the punishment 
of losing his right hand, 286, 287. 

Sumner, his Treatise on the Records of 
the Creation reviewed, 480—origin 
of the treatise, 48]—outline of his 
course of argument, ibid.—extracis 
483, 486 to 489—his consideration of 
the attributes of the Deity, 485—his 
vindication of Mr. Malthus ap- 
proved, 492—his inquiry into the 
causes of moral evil considered, 493 
—his praise of saving banks favour- 
ably noticed, 496—concluding re- 
marks on the work, ibid, 

Sundays, the importance of a regular 
observance of remarked on, 81. 

Sunday parochial schools, the beneficial 
effects of on the minds and habits of 
children in the schools of the Metro- 
polis described, 63, 64—in Wales, 65 
—vindication of, against a charge by 
the Newgate Report, 65—the plan of 
joining them to the daily schools re- 
commended, 79, 80—the excellent 
effects of on the morals of the poor 
noticed, 8l—--other advantages of 
stated and considered, 82—the time 
necessary fur teaching a child to read 
in them, 83—the expediency of licen- 
sing them for the purpose of divine 
worship asserted, ibid.—the proper 
extent of the education to be received 
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in them, 84—the probable e 

of instituting and maintaining them 
on the new system considered, 84, 
85—the extent of parliamentary as- 
sistance required towards them, 8T— 
the plan of requiring a small weekly 
payment for the education of chil- 
dren in them recommended, 871—im- 
portant suggestion respecting them, 
94—severity of punishment in them 

deprecated, 95, 


T. 


Talboy (Mr.’, vindication of, from Mr. 
Marryatt’s charges, 465. 

Tales of my Landlord, reviewed, 184— 
hints at the author, ibid.—the con- 
tents of the volumes, 185, 

Thebaid, the Zodiacs copied from the 
temple of described, 145, 

Thomson, his character as a poet, 23. 

Throcmorton (Sir Nich.), his trial and 
acquittal, 283—arbitrary treatment 
of the jury on that occasion, 284, 

Tooke (Horne), his trial for a libel, 323. 

Treason, the important act passed in 
the reign of Mary respecting it 
noticed, 285—the opinivn of Lord 
Coke thereon, 506, 

Trigonometry, plain and spherical, the 
Elements of, by Dr. Gregory, con- 
sidered, 422—the geometrial method 
of proceeding in noticed, 424—the 
analytical method elucidated, 427— 
the importance of astronomy with 
reference to remarked on, 429, 
Tudors, their government, 282, 283. 


University of Paris, its strenuous op- 
position to the jusuits, 441, 

Usury, a defence of, considered, 405 
—the existing prejudices against it 
noticed, ibid.—the practice of de- 
fended, ibid. 406—origin of the ge- 
neral dislike to it, 407, 409—the 
laws of Moses respecting it re- 
marked on, 407—the opinions of the 

_ first Christians respecting it, 408— 
the existing laws respecting it con- 
sidered, 411—the great evil arising 
from the present restrictions on it 
pointed out, 412—case in poirt 
quoted, ibid —Dr. Adam Smith's 
observation on the laws of, 414—the 
annulment of the statute of Usury 
recommended, 415— objections to 
a sudden alteration of the laws of, 
ibid, 416, 418, 420, 


Vv. 

Vaccination, the extraordinary diminu- 
tion of early deaths by means of, 66. 
Vane (Sir Henry), his trial and ex- 
ecution, 299, 300. 
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Virgin Mary, her great favour among 
the Papists in Spain and Portugal 
observed on, 124. 

Voltaire (M,), his character, and Lord 
Byron’s remarks on it, noticed, 20, 


W. 


Walton (Mr,), his translation of D. 
Antonio Puigblanch’s Lnquisition 
Unmasked” considered, 133, 134, 

Ward (Rev. Wmm.), his View of the His- 
tory, &c. of the Hindoos, reviewed, 
496—the contents and arrangement 
of his work, 503—his principal sub- 
ject admitted to be well executed, 
505—his introductory remarks ap- 
proved, 509—remarkable passage 
in his work considered, ibid, 510, 

Warden (Mr.), his Letters written on 
board the Northumberland and at 
St. Helena, respecting Bonaparte 
and his suit, reviewed, 150—extract, 
descriptive of his dining with Bona- 
parte, 156—another descriptive of 
the latter’s pleasantry, 158—general 
remarks on the Letters, 159. 

Warner, (Mr.), extract from his evi- 
dence before the select committee 
of the House of Commons, respect- 
ing the stamping of weights, 163, 

War taxes, the serious consequences 
of an immediate discontinuance of 
on the return of peace, 244, 

Warton, his ‘character as a poet de- 
scribed, 101. 

Waterloo, some interesting reflections 
on the battle of, 7—interesting ex- 
tract from Lord Byron’s poem on the 
subject, 9—the great importance of 
in a political point of view, ibid. 

Watson (Mr.), his defence of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missions in the West 
Indies, with a refutation of Mr, 
Marryatt’s charges reviewed, 455— 
extracts, 458 to 471. 

Weights and Measures, the great diver- 
sity and irregularity in noticed, 159 
—the vagueness of the original stand- 
ards of observed on, 160, 161—mea- 
sures wanting at the Exchequer, 164 
—the inadequacy of the legislative 
provisions for reculating measures 
observed on, 166—the different modes 
of deducing standards described, ibid, 
—the deduction of a system of mea- 
suresfrom the pendulum considered, 
169 — from falling bodies,.175—some 


practical conclusions from the above, 

176—objects recommended to the at- 

tention of the framers of the act of 

for their reformation, 

Wellesley (Marquis), his minute of coun- 
cil showing the importance of the du- 
ties, and the defective system of edu- 
cation, of the civil servants of the East 
India Company, 214, 218—his plan 
for a college at Calcutta, noticed, 
222. 

Wentworth (Sir Thomas), afterwards 
Earl of Strafford, his character no- 
ticed, 291—his great fortitude on his 
execution, 292—Mr. Fox’s opinion 
of him, ibid. 

West India Body, the hostile spirit of 
towards the Missionaries remarked 

on, 464—the justice of their enact- 
ments on that subject denied, 462— 
the inhumanity of their policy to- 
wards the slaves deprecated, 472. 

Westleyan Methodist Missions to the West 
Indies defended by Mr, Watson, 455 
—the reproach cast on them describ- 
ed, 458. 

Westminster, the practice of the office 
in, for regulating weights and mea- 
sures, described, 163. 

Westminster School, the abuses as to the 
admission of boys into that establish- 
ment noticed, 93. 

Whig, origin of the teri, 201, 

Whigs, \ose their ascendancy under King 
Charles IT, 502. 

Whitehurst. bis plan for determining an 
invariable standard described, 170. 
Wilkes (Mr.), his character deprecated, 
32l—important questions growing 

out of his case noticed, ibid. 

William IIT, the improvement of the 
coostitution in his reign remarked 
on, 314, 

Wolfe (Right Hon. Arthur), his speech 
on the trial of Mr, Rowan remarked 
on, 335. 

Woollens, the value of those exported 
from Great Britain in different years, 
265. 


Z. 


Zodiac, the origin and antiquity of the, 
considered, in three works, translated 
into French from the Swedish, 136— 
the different signs of, remarked on, 
139 to 144, 
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